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THE RAPIERS OF REGENT’S PARK. 


CHAPTER XX. 
COLOUR-BLIND. 


Tur artists, who interested themselves in Mr. 
Twyford’s doings, were still chattering in this 
injurious way about Mr. Cyril Twyford’s lat- 
est performances when he gave them another 
matter for hurtful talk by chucking up his 
pallet and brushes, and declaring that he would 
desist from labour till he had recruited his 
energies for achievements that should make 


him famous. 
Though it would af oy time have caused a 
stir among his rivals and detractors, this an- 
nouncement agitated them all the more. because 
it was made at the opening of the yearly period 
when painters are wont to work most strenu- 
ously on their canvases for the next Academy 


exhibition. It was also the more remarkable 
pe 
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because Mr. Twyford’s expenses exceeded his 
known sources of income too obviously for 
people to imagine money was no object to him. 
Though he had never enjoyed a reputation for 
steady zeal in his vocation, and at some stages 
of his career may have incurred imputations of 
laziness, it was universally acknowledged that 
he was capable of fitful industry, and in his 
seasons of effort could work with marvellous 
facility. From their knowledge of what he 
could do in a few weeks at the spur of necessity 
and with a prospect of speedy remuneration, 
people were in the habit of saying he could, if 
he would only stick to it, make more than a 
decent income by throwing off pot-boilers for 
the trade at ten guineas a-piece. How, it was 
asked, could the irregular worker afford to 
lie fallow in the winter and early spring, when 
he had produced scarcely anything for next 
summer’s market, and needed a good income to 
maintain his two studios, keep his park-hack, 
and defray all the charges of his costly way of 
living? What were the designs of which he 
spoke with such mysterious arrogance—the 
designs whose execution in the near future 
would raise him high above his fellows, and 
give him a permanent place amongst historic 
masters? But though they had reason to 
gossip smartly about their comrade, whose un- 
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fulfilled promise and occasional exhibitions of 
power had given him more notoriety than fame, 
and earned for him the sobriquet of “the typical 
outsider ;” and though they criticized his work 
with as much acuteness as severity, the artists 
were strangely at fault in attributing Cyril 
Twyford’s resolve for six months idleness to 
mere capricious indisposition for industry. 

On the contrary, Mr. Cyril Twyford was 
secretly fretting at the fewness of the com- 
missions given him by dealers and persons of 
quality in the previous twelve months. He 
was fretting also at his secret knowledge that, 
if the stream of orders for pretty portraits of 
pretty faces should return to his studios,. he 
could no longer execute them in a creditable 
manner. The fact was that, unlike most 
artists whose special faculty is departing from 
them, he was painfully aware that he had for 
some time been falling out of health, and that, 
unless he should regain his former health, he 
would never again paint with his former adroit- 
ness and efficiency. The adverse remarks 
made behind his back on the colouring of his 
recent productions had been repeated to him 
by persons whom even his suspicious disposi- 
tion could not credit with malignant motive. 
And similar expressions of disapproval came to 
him from the lips of friendly speakers, who 
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were uttering their own judgments when, with 
no lack of delicacy, they called his attention to 
the crude and extravagant colouring of pictures 
_ from his easel. 

Moreover, the evidence of these witnesses 
was supported by the testimony of the painter’s 
own sight. The insidious malady, to which 
the errors of his work were referable, stole 
gradually upon him, with fluctuations of visual 
disturbance that permitted him, during the 
successive abatements of a growing mischief, to 
recognize for himself the glaring faults com- 
mitted by his hand in earlier stages of the dis- 
order. The fluctuations gave him days that he 
soon learnt to call “ good days,” and days that 
he soon learnt to call “very bad days;” the good 
days and the very bad days being separated 
by intervals of days that were of intermediate 
degrees of goodness and badness. On the 
good days he could see how egregiously his 
sight had misinformed his brain and misdirect- 
ed his hand on the very bad days. In the in- 
termediate days, he gradually lost the power of 
criticising his faulty works till he could see 
nothing amiss in them. 

The mischief he studied with dismal curiosity 
and foreboding had doubtless been in progress 
for some months, possibly for more than a 
year, before circumstances brought it to his 
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notice. But three full months had scarcely 
passed since he began to study its fluctuating 
manifestations, when he became aware that he 
was losing his power of discriminating between 
different colours as well as the power of distin- 
guishing the various tones of thesame colour. He 
was sitting one afternoon with Erica Rapier in 
the smaller drawing-room of Thurlow Lodge, 
when he discovered that his visual powers 
suffered from confusion as well as perceptive 
dullness. 

“How do you like that new cloth?” she 
enquired, pointing to a tastefully embroidered 
piece of drapery that appeared for the first time 
on the table at which she was accustomed 
to take tea. 

“Very well,” was the answer. ‘“‘ The border 
is prettily designed, and the pale blue of the 
cloth is of a clear and delicate tone.” 

“Blue!” cried Erica Rapier, opening her eyes . 
quickly to their widest. ' 

“Well, well?” Cyril Twyford returned ner- 
vously. “What are you staring at me so for? 
I said blue, didn’t I ?” 

‘‘But it is green!” 

“‘No doubt,” answered the artist, who had 
not yet spoken a word to Miss Rapier about 
his visual trouble, and now became momentar- 
ily more nervous as she seemed on the point of 
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discovering the secret which he desired to keep 
from her. “No doubt! Anyone can see that. 
I corrected the slip of my tongue. Of course I 
meant green, though I said blue.” 

“Nay, you meant what you said !” she replied 
steadily, looking into his eyes while she held 
him thus firmly to his words and their meaning. 

“Then I said what I meant. Be it so. A 
lady of course is never in the wrong, when she 
condescends to dispute with a man or to con- 
tradict him.” 

“‘T have suspected it for some time, and now 
Isee my suspicions are true,” continued Miss 
Rapier, in a tone that, without being exactly 
cruel or triumphant, was mildly suggestive of 
both states of feeling. ‘I put that cloth there 
as atest. That particular tone of pale green 
is the likeliest shade for a failing eye to be 
mistaken about. You are colour-blind.” 

‘““Good Heavens !” groaned the artist, ‘I im- 
plore you not to say so. It is not as badas that, 
and it won't be. With rest I shall come all 
right. The fact is,” he added, after a pause, 
surrendering the secret and the whole painful 
truth with a show of emotion that was the more 
pathetic because it was obviously unaffected, 
‘“‘T have been out of health for some time. 
There has been something wrong with my eyes 
for some time. I have used them too much, 
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overtaxed them with painting. In point of fact, 
Iam suffering from excessive exertion. Rest 
will cure the mischief. If it doesn’t I am no 
better than a ruined man!” And as these last 
words of his confession escaped his lips, the 
artist, dropping his head upon the pillow of a 
lounge-sofa, buried his face in his hands. 

“You make too much of a trifle. Don’t 
worry yourself with fancying your transient 
indisposition will trouble you for a long time,” 
urged Miss Rapier cheerily, assuming the 
frank cordial voice that was ever acceptable to 
masculine ears. 

“You think it will trouble me only for a 
while? You think so?” asked the weak man, 
his spirits reviving suddenly, under the influ- 
ence of the sympathetic voice, as he dropped his 
hands and sat up again. 

“Surely I think so, Cyril!” she responded, 
addressing him tenderly by his Christian name, 
as she had ere now often addressed him when 
circumstances admonished her to treat her dupe 
with unusual benignity. ‘‘ And you would have 
suffered less from nervous fancies and dejection 
if you had taken me sooner into your confidence. 
You ought to have told me, instead of driving 
me to discover your secret. There ought, Cyril, 
to be perfect confidence between us. If we 
can’t trust one another, there can be no such 
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thing as mutual confidence between two crea- 
tures of human kind.” 

‘“‘T will never have a secret from you again, 
Erica—pardon me, I meant Miss Rapier.” 

“Call me Erica, if you like,” was the gracious 
answer. ‘‘ At least, you may call me Hrica 
whenever you are unhappy. I daresay you'll 
call me by my Christian name without being 
unhappy many a time before you die. But 
tell me, have you had medical advice for your 
eyes P” 

“My doctor, the man in Fitzroy Square, who 
attends me when I have a headache, told me I 
was suffering from want of rest. But I have 
spoken to him only once.” 

“T have no doubt your ailment is nothing 
but nervous exhaustion, consequent on over- 
work. You are only suffering just as Sir 
Edwin Onslow suffered for a couple of years 
before he painted his best landscapes. You 
remember what a superb and subtle colourist he 
was to the very last? Still you should go to 
the best eye-doctor, go to him at once, and do 
precisely what he tells you.” 

‘Who is the best man to consult ?” 

‘Sir Christopher Cotesworth. Go to him. 
He lives in Saville Row, and everyone allows 
him to be the chief of living surgeons for the 


” 


eye. 
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‘Is he a close man ?” Cyril Twyford enquir- 
ed suspiciously; adding in an explanatory 
tone, ‘You see, I don’t want to set the whole 
world saying that I have gone colour-blind.” 

‘You may trust his discretion. Sir Christo- 
pher Cotesworth would not have gained his 
high position and maintained it for a quarter 
century, if he were given to blabbing and talk- 
ing about his patients. Doctors keep secrets 
better even than lawyers and priests.” 

“Then I will go to him to-morrow.” 

‘‘And whatever happens, Cyril,” said Erica 
Rapier sympathetically, “don’t fret about the 
future, and fancy you'll go to ruin and pover- 
ty should your eyes continue to fail you. Art 
is not your only prospect now! You'll soon 
have another and surer source of subsistence 
than your brush. Your mind may be easy on 
that score.” | 

In accordance with his promise, Cyril Twy- 
ford went next day to Saville Row and had 
an interview with Sir Christopher Cotesworth, 
who ten days earlier had been prepared for the 
artist's visit by a conversation he had with 
Miss Rapier in a crowded drawing-room, 
where the famous surgeon and the lady met 
at an evening-party. 

“T am going to send you a patient in whose 
case I am greatly interested, Sir Christopher,” 
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Miss Rapier remarked, in the course of this 
conversation. 

‘Your interest will not diminish my interest 
in the patient,” replied the courtly surgeon. 

“Mr. Cyril Twyford, Lady Champion’s cou- 
sin, has something the matter with his eyes, 
and you must do your best for him.” 

“T shall be happy to see him, and give him 
my best consideration and counsel.” 

“But don’t let him know I have spoken to 
you about him. He is a nervous and sus- 
picious man. And, if he knew we had talked 
about him, he would suspect us of conspiring 
to cheer him with false hopes, or madden him 
with groundless fears.” 

‘Tf he is so nervous, I must be careful not 
to frighten him ?” 

“Hh, very careful! If you let him see you 
think badly of his case, you will scare him 
into blindness before the end of the year.” 

“Thank you for the hint.” 

‘“‘ And not a word to him of our talk. Don’t 
let him imagine you are aware of my existence. 
I shall not tell him I know you personally.” 

‘You have said enough, my dear Miss 
Rapier, to put me on my guard.” 

Had Cyril Twyford known aught of this 
conversation, he might have humoured Miss 
Rapier by consulting the great surgeon of 
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Saville Row, but would scarcely have gained the 
comfort and encouragement that came to him 
from Sir Christopher’s assurances. Glad to 
put faith in so pleasant a prophet, the artist 
left Sir Christopher’s consulting-room with the 
cheering conviction that his visual trouble was 
altogether due to transient nervous weakness, 
consequent on debility of the stomach. When 
rest and tonics had revived the power of his 
digestive organs, his nervous energy would 
return; and, on the restoration of his nerve- 
force, there would be an end to his low spirits, 
sleeplessness, and derangement of vision. And 
whilst authorizing his patient to take this 
hopeful view of his case, Sir Christopher Cotes- 
worth put him on a regimen by no means re- 
markable for severity. 

The patient was enjoined to take horse-exer- 
cise daily, and to spend as much time as 
possible in the open air and in diverting com- 
pany. He should desist from the labour of 
his profession, and for a few months forbear to 
try his eyes by looking at pictures. He might 
read the newspapers, provided he only skim- 
med the columns in large type; but he should 
avoid every kind of study that could weary 
his eyes. He should make it a general rule 
to retire to bed shortly before midnight; and 
in drinking and smoking he should not exceed 
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a pint of wine and three or four cigars a day. 
As for eating, he might take as much as he 
liked of delicate and nutritious food. There 
was no reason why he should not play whist 
for three or four hours at a time, provided the 
stakes did not render the game too exciting; 
but for his eyes’ sake he should play cards by 
day-light rather than candle-light. The more 
time he spent in well-ventilated billiard-rooms 
the better ; and he could not go too often to the 
opera, or to the theatres of light comedy. If 
he would comply with this easy regimen, make 
a weekly call in Saville Row, and take his tonic 
medicines with virtuous punctuality, Sir Chris- 
topher Cotesworth predicted that by the end 
of the year his patient would be as strong a man 
and painter as he had ever been. 

How far the opinion delivered to the patient 
accorded with and differed from the opinion the 
great surgeon kept to himself may be inferred 
from the following words, that ten days later 
passed between Sir Christopher Cotesworth and 
Miss Rapier at a dinner-table in Grosvenor 
Square, to which it was his privilege to lead her. 

“You sent my cousin home in good spirits,” 
observed Miss Rapier to the oculist, with 
whom she had an acquaintance of several years’ 
growth. 

‘Is Mr. Twyford your cousin ?” enquired the 
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surgeon, who had a strong liking and even a 
strong admiration for Miss Rapier, and was one 
of the many shrewd men who were simple 
enough to credit her with sincerity and sterling 
goodness of heart. 

‘“‘He is Lady Champion’s first cousin,” was 
the answer, “‘and she is so good and dear to 
her sister, Hrica Rapier, that I always think of 
her cousin, and treat him, as though he were my 
own cousin. I was saying you sent him home 
in high spirits; but I fear you do not take so 
hopeful a view of his case as he imagines you do.” 

“TI do not despair of putting him into good 
health.” 

‘¢ A ‘man seldom has much hope when he says 
he does not despair.” 

‘“‘hat remark does not apply to me and my 
view of Mr. Twyford’s condition. There is no 
doubt he is a good deal out of health, and his 
indisposition is attended with symptoms that 
may grow more alarming, and be followed by 
other symptoms that would justify serious ap- 
prehensions. But at present I do really takea 
hopeful view—though, of course, a less hopeful 
one than he imagines—of his case. He may be 
as well as ever twelve months hence.” 

«And he may be much worse ?” 

‘“‘T have said so, but at present he is in no 
state to justify despondency in his professional 
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adviser. When I was a young man, I saw pre- 
cisely the same symptoms in Sir Edwin Onslow, 
who after a two years’ repose recovered his for- 
mer fine perception of colour, and lived to paint 
his grandest pictures. If there is serious mis- 
chief in our friend’s eyes, the mischief is in its 
earliest stages. At present he suffers only from 
dullness and confusion in respect of colours, but 
dimness in respect to outlines is a symptom from 
which he is at present free.” 

“ “And that symptom is usually preceded by 
dullness and confusion in respect to colours.” 

“Usually, but not invariably. The sequence 
is, however, sufficiently common for me to be 
prepared for the graver indication.” 

-“ And what would dimness indicate ?” 

“Tf, instead of yielding to treatment it 
increased gradually, I should fear further 
trouble.” 

‘What would you fear P You may trust me, 
Sir Christopher. For his sake, and the sake of 
Phyllis, who has much cousinly affection for 
him, I had better understand his case. What 
would you fear ?” 

‘Well, I should fear,” returned the surgeon 
reluctantly, speaking in a stilllower voice, though 
of course the whole conversation had been in 
tones inaudible to other speakers, over the hum 
and babble of the vivacious dinner-party, “ at 


\) 
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least, I should be prepared for slow paralysis of 
the optic nerve. You understand me ?” 

“That he would go slowly blind >” 

“With what is called artists’ blindness. It 
is a misfortune that befalls only a small, frac- 
tional percentage of artists, but we call it so 
because this particular kind of blindness is 
even more rare in every other kind of workers. 
But mind, at present there is no sure indication 
of this particular mischief.” 

After raising a glass of sparkling champagne 
to her lips, Miss Rapier asked, 

“And if the dimness should supervene, and 
the case justify our worst fears, how long a 
time would elapse between the first dimness 
and the final darkness ?” 

“The mischief might run its course in a few 
months; and in the absence of accelerating 
causes its slow progress might even cover years.” 

“* And what would quicken the mischief ?” 

“ Anxiety or any fierce excitement would 
have that effect. Sudden calamity or any shock 
likely to give a stroke of paralysis might result 
in his blindness. He should lead a life as far 
as possible exempt from violent agitations and 
depressing influences.” 

“What can I do for him ?” 

“Perhaps you can help to keep him in the 
cheerful equanimity that would be advantage- 

VOL. Ill. c 
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ous to him, whether he is in the incipient stages 
of the more serious disorder or is suffering only 
from the transient indisposition. Hitherto he 
has lived too vividly and rapidly. Now he 
should live with moderation, and look for his 
cure to those three famous physicians,—Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merriman.” 

“But you have put him under no strict 
regimen ?” 

“True; but my orders are in the direction of 
moderation. Ido not wish to frighten him at 
the outset. The difficulty of treating such a 
patient lies in the difficulty of cutting off his 
pleasures without lowering his spirits. I have 
reduced his wine and smoking to a daily pint 
and three or four cigars. A month hence he 
shall have only two or three cigars and half a 
pint of wine in the day. My object is to lure 
him by degrees to live quietly, temperately, and 
cheerfully. Help me to attain my end, if you 
would do him good service.” 

“Thank you, Sir Christopher, for speaking 
so frankly. And now for brighter subjects. I 
saw you the other evening at the opera. What 
did you think of the new prima donna ?” 

On reviewing at her leisure all the particulars 
of her talk with the surgeon, and pondering 
over the several contingencies that might result 
from the various probabilities and possibilities 
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of Cyril Twyford’s obscure case, Erica Rapier 
said to herself, 

‘“‘T must be on the look-out for the first signs 
of dimness; and, should they appear, I must 
take an early opportunity for using my tool 
before he becomes useless. After all the trou- 
ble I have had with him, it would be exasperat- 
ing if he failed me at the last moment from 
iliness. The blow must be given while he can 
deliver it; and till he has served my purpose I 
must take good care of him. The blow once 
given, he cannot go blind too soon. Sightless, 
penniless, and paralysed, he could not trouble 
me much. If the shock of a sudden catastrophe 
will send him blind, he shall not have his sight 
long after leaving my service.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WHO PAYS ? 


Reapers of these pages would get more fatigue 
than diversion from an account of all the inter- 
esting things Phyllis saw, and all the entertain- 
ing people with whom she exchanged social 
civilities during her residence in Rome. But 
the lengthy narrative would not occasion greater 
weariness than she experienced in gazing at 
objects she did not care to examine, and in 
C2 
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talking to persons with whom she did not care 
to speak, whilst all the time she—so averse to 
insincerity, and so il-qualified for acting an 
unreal part—was compelled to feign an interest 
in the things she beheld and the people she 
encountered, in order to hide from her husband 
the trouble of her heart. As she journeyed 
homewards, her chief impression of the capital, 
so rich in historic relics and associations, and 
so peculiarly fascinating to tourists of taste and 
culture, was that it was the place where bewil- 
dering discontent and indescribable apprehen- 
sions of approaching calamity had separated 
her from her husband, and, in spite of her 
natural candour and courage, made her afraid 
of him and wanting in positive and unreserved 
truthfulness to him. To this day she remem- 
bers Rome only as the place where she was 
unutterably miserable, wretched with sufficient 
cause for all her wretchedness, and yet with no 
cause that people of common sense would think 
adequate for her unhappiness. 

It was a relief to her to get away from the 
city of her first. great tribulation. But the 
pen hesitates to record that she touched her 
native soil again with gladness, for in those 
days she was incapable of any gratification to 
which so joyful a name may be given. But 
she was pleased to be in England once more, 
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to rest for three nights at Evensong, to put her 
lips to Maud Tournament’s yet thinner and 
paler brow, to greet Cyril Twyford with a 
cousinly kiss as from her ‘childhood she had 
been wont to kiss him after long absences. As 
she drove from the terminus of the railway by 
which she and Arthur re-entered London to 
her home in St. James’s Park, her nerves were 
stirred by the sense of proud elation that is 
wont to quicken the pulses, and warm the 
breast, and delight the brain of a patriotic 
Englishwoman on coming back to dear old 
London from lands far less glorious, and 
happy, and virtuous than dear Old England. 
And when she had crossed once more the thres- 
hold of her own door, and hastened to the 
room where dear Hrica was waiting to welcome 
the travellers back to their London home, 
Arthur Champion’s young wife (girlishly young 
still at times to look upon) fairly broke down 
from the force of feelings that a superficial 
observer might have mistaken for emotions of 
overpowering happiness, though heaven knew, 
and even so unheavenly a being as Hrica Rapier 
shrewdly suspected, that the hottest of all the 
gentle creature's burning tears were shed for 
the severance that somehow had come and 
grown and was momentarily widening—how, 
or why, or to what end she could not con- 
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ceive—between herself and her husband. 

“Darling, dearest sister, how I love you! 
how happy I am to have you in my arms 
again!” cried Hrica Rapier, throwing her arms 
round the neck of the simple woman who was 
embracing her in the same impulsive manner. 
‘“‘But why these tears—oh ! why these tears— 
when we are both of us so happy ?” 

“T can’t help it!” sobbed Phyllis. ‘“ I have 
been longing for you so many days and so many 
nights. You have been so good and kind and 
generous to me. You never had a single un- 
kind thought of me, no single spark of resent- 
ment, when you had good reason to regard me 
less lovingly. Only of late have I fully realized 
all your generosity and noble goodness to me.” 

And, having thus poured forth some of her 
ardent thoughts, Phyllis checked herself, lest 
the utterance of her heart’s strong feelings 
should reveal what, for her own honour and her 
dear husband’s sake, she would tell no one. 
And so checking herself, as she was on the 
point of saying that she had never fully felt 
what Hrica must have felt in losing Arthur till 
she herself had begun to lose him, Phyllis was 
silent for half a minute, and then, with another 
outflowing of tears, repeated her previous words, 
‘“‘T have been longing for you so. You have 
been so good and kind and generous to me.” 
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Whereupon, yielding to a weakness that 
corresponded to her friend’s extravagance of 
subduing emotion, Hrica Rapier fell weeping 
also; and, at the risk of offending his readers, 
the historian ventures to assure them that the 
tears of each woman came from a warm, acutely 
sensitive human heart. But whilst Phyllis 
Champion had a pure, brave heart that sorrow 
was refining and could only make purer, Erica 
Rapier’s heart had been embittered and _poi- 
soned and maddened by disappointment and 
jealousy. 

But these women had small time for their 
ebullitions of mutual affection; for it was already 
a late hour of the afternoon, and Sir Arthur 
and Lady Champion, who had come to town to 
throw themselves into the excitements of Lon- 
don society, were engaged to appear at a dinner- 
party and two balls on the very first evening 
after their return to St. James’s Park. So 
Phyllis had no sooner dried her eyes and re- 
covered her ordinary composure (in compliance 
with prudent counsel given by Erica Rapier, 
who enforced her admonitions by setting Phyllis 
an example of virtuous self-control) than Isabel 
appeared on the scene to remind her mistress 
that it was time for her to be thinking about 
her toilet for the evening’s gaieties. 

Whereupon Erica Rapier, who also had a 
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toilet to make for the festivities at which she 
was bound to appear in the course of the next 
seven hours, gave her dear Phyllis a farewell 
kiss and beat a quick retreat. But on her way 
to the front door, where her carriage was wait- 
ing for her, Miss Rapier made an opportunity 
for saying a few words to her brother-in-law, 
whom she found in the library, looking at bis 
favourite Hvening Paper. 

“She looks sweetly, Arthur, lovelier than 
ever!’ said Hrica enthusiastically, when she 
had come with noiseless steps close up to the 
reader, who was thinking less of the paper 
under his eyes than of the two women he had 
left half an hour since locked in each other’s 
arms. 

“That cannot be,” he replied, with a sad 
tenderness and no sign of surprise at his sister- 
in-law’s presence. ‘“‘She is no less lovely. But 
she was avery angel to look upon when she 
first strayed across my path.” 

“But she is not looking strong,” remarked 
Erica Rapier, dropping from enthusiasm to 
sympathetic sadness. 

“That strikes you ?” 

“She has grown thin and pale. It must: 
have struck you.” 

“She has less colour, perhaps—and she is 
looking delicate. But the change naturally 
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strikes you, after an absence, more than me, 
who am always with her.” 

“Ts she happy ?” 

‘What should make her otherwise ?” 

‘“Rome may not have suited her. The 
Roman air depresses some people.” 

“The change in her strikes you strongly?” 

‘‘ How should it fail to strike one who loves her 
as I love her? Yes, she does look out of health 
and spirits, though sweeter, gentler, lovelier 
than ever. But I daresay people to whom she 
is less precious than she is to us will not notice 
the change,” replied Miss Rapier, qualifying the 
last clause of the utterance with a peculiar tone 
of anxious hopefulness that made the words tan- 
tamount to, “ So long as we are the only persons 
to notice the change, it won’t matter; but I do 
hope the tattlers and busy-bodies won’t notice it.” 

“ How about that man?” the brother-in-law 
asked abruptly. 

‘‘ Her cousin ?” 

“Of course. Is he in town?” 

“Yes, and going about everywhere. You 
will probably run upon him this evening.” 

“Why can’t the fellow live with his artist 
friends in the studios ?” 

“You can’t blame him for preferring the 
drawing-rooms to which you and Phyllis have 
introduced him f” 
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‘‘ And he is seen about as much as ever ?” 

‘More even than he was last year. He has 
become a mere man of fashion and idleness. 
He has not touched a brush for months, and 
tells his friends he is tired of his profession, and 
questions whether he shall follow it again. I 
don't believe he has earned a hundred guineas 
since you left England.” 

“‘ Does he live by gambling ?” 

“Scarcely so. At least, there are rumours 
of his losses at the Chandos Club, where he 
plays whist every afternoon for guinea points.” 

“How the deuce, Erica, does he find the 
money >” 

“That is what everyone is asking—and well 
they may! He has two horses now, and though 
he has ‘chucked up his brushes,’ as he ex- 
presses it, he keeps on his Chelsea chambers, 
as well as his establishment in Fitzroy Square. 
He must have resources, Arthur, of which we 
know nothing. My suspicion is a 

“Well, go on. What is your suspicion ?” 
Sir Arthur asked sharply, as a dark cloud 
gathered in a moment of time over his brows. 

“That Mrs. Tournament makes him a hand- 
some allowance. I was told the other day of 
his rich aunt in the Isle of Wight, as though 
her means accounted for her nephew’s way of 
living.” 
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“For the moment I fancied you thought 
Phyllis was his banker,” said Arthur Champion, 
with a faint smile. 

‘“Tmpossible that she should be helping him 
in that way. In another way she has, of course, 
been of great service to him.” 

“Why impossible? She has her own bank+ 
ing account, and can do what she likes with her 
own twelve thousand pounds, without consult- 
ing me.” 

“She is candour itself! She could not be 
giving him money without telling you. Don’t 
be so unjust as even for a moment to be think- 
ing her capable of doing any such thing.” 

‘She has a right to do what she likes with 
her own money.” 

‘But not to spend it so without letting you 
know.” 

‘It would be strangely unlike her to have 
such a reserve from me.” 

‘And you may be sure, Arthur,” said Miss 
Rapier stoutly, ‘she has no such reserve from 
you. Dismiss that thought as unjust to her 
and unworthy of yourself.” 

‘‘She has a firm friend in you, Hrica, And 
thank you, my dear, for being her friend.” 

‘“T cannot be a firmer friend to her than she 
has shown herself to me.” 

‘“‘ Anyhow,” said Arthur Champion coldly, 
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the cloud darkening again over his brow, “he 
gets no money from Mrs. Tournament. She has 
little but her annuity, which is only sufficient 
for her own expenses.” 

“Then he has some other source of income 
—a source as unknown to his aunt and cousin 
as to you and me. But, as I have a dinner 
engagement, I must leave you. To-morrow I 
will bring Beatrice to luncheon. For the 
present, good-bye.” 

And, when the lady had taken her departure, 
Sir Arthur spent another half-hour in his 
library over the evening paper. But he gained 
little entertainment from the print on which his 
eyes rested. ‘Till he went to his dressing-room 
his only thought was, ‘‘ Who enables that man 
to lead a life of idleness and prodigality?” - 


BOOK IV. 


EVIDENCE. 


3] 


CHAPTER I. 


A-GOOD SEASON. 


Tue season, which had already begun when 
Lady Champion re-appeared in St. James’s Park 
after her winter in Rome, was declared an 
extraordinarily brilliant one by those who could 
compare it with previous periods of London 
gaiety, and were best qualified to speak of its 
merits. What with royal visits, state balls of 
unusual splendour, garden parties at Bucking- 
ham Palace, foreign embassies contending for 
superiority in hospitable enterprise, two new 
operas dividing the enthusiasm of musical 
connoisseurs, the battle of opinions respecting 
the two rival singers, an Academy exhibition 
stronger than any show of pictures seen in 
Trafalgar Square for a quarter of century, a 
novel that set the whole world laughing, another 
novel that set it crying, a third novel that 
shocked all right-minded people by its cynicism, 
a superb fire at the docks, a railway accident 
that killed thirty people, half a dozen causes 
célébres in the law courts, a fancy bazaar with 
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duchesses selling tea to anyone who would buy 
it at a guinea a cup, and half a hundred wed- 
dings in high life, it was a season of display, 
festivity, and sensation. And for once the 
London season was none too gay for Phyllis, 
who in all former years since her marriage had 
felt that London in April and May and June 
would be more enjoyable with fewer enjoy- 
ments. 

And one of the things to make a stir in this 
season of many excitements was Beatrice’s 
marriage with Lord Rendham, a well-mannered, 
well-looking, sensible young man, whose place 
in the peerage and sufficient estate of £8,000 a 
year had for two or three years made him an 
object of interest to ladies with marriageable 
daughters, without putting him in the highest 
class of possible sons-in-law. Knowing before 
they left England for Italy that Lord Rendham 
had regarded Beatrice with peculiar interest 
when she was still in the school-room, and that 
he nursed a resolve to propose for her hand as 
soonassheshould be ripe for an offer of marriage, 
Sir Arthur and Lady Champion were prepared 
for the event that, following quickly on 
Beatrice’s first appearance at Court, extinguish- 
ed a natural desire in the breast of many a 
high-born dame. But not being in the confi- 
dence of the persons chiefly concerned in the 
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equally delicate and interesting affair, society 
had cause for its pleasant surprise at an an- 
nouncement that was succeeded, at an interval 
of scarcely two months, by the celebration with 
choral service in Westminster Abbey of the 
marriage of Beatrice, the only daughter of Sir 
Arthur Champion, Bart., M.P., C.B., with 
Felix, third Baron Rendham, of Tannington 
Hall, in the county of Suffolk. 

To certain printed papers, preserved in file 
with other like records in Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., at the office of the Morning Post, 
must be referred those readers who would learn 
the particulars of the dress in which Beatrice 
passed from virginal freedom to wifely bondage, 
and the various names and titles of the great 
people whose carriages and curiously decorated 
servants made the world gorgeous and locomo- 
tion an affair of perilous art in the vicinity of 
the historic abbey, whilst an imposing force of 
ecclesiastics (not wanting in bishops) and of 
choristers (not wanting in little boys who ten 
hours later might have been heard warbling 
“The Chough and the Crow” in the great 
supper-rooms of Messrs. Hvans and Paddy 
Green of Covent Garden) converted this man 
Felix and this woman Beatrice into husband. 
and wife. Nor will the writer of this narrative 
burden his pages with all or any of the particu- 

VOL. III. D 
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lars to be found in those same printed archives 
respecting the high and mighty persons who 
attended the wedding breakfast in St. James's 
Park, and the presents of diamonds and pearls, 
gold ornaments and gold table-furniture, and 
other things of matter-of-course magnificence 
and costliness that ‘‘on the eve of the auspici- 
ous, &c., &c.,” flowed in upon the bride from 
donors more or less royal, or serenely high, or 
calmly excellent, or gracious, or noble, or 
honourable, or modestly worshipful. In a 
work, stringently limited to three volumes 
octavo at thirty-one shillings and sixpence per 
copy (with the usual reductions to the trade), 
all that can be said of these and other matters 
of kindred interest is, that in every particular 
they went off precisely as they were intended to 
go off, to Phyllis Champion’s unselfish satisfac- 
tion, and to Hrica Rapier’s somewhat selfish 
contentment. Thought the former lady, as 
she saw the couple drive away to bliss less 
certain than their confidence of it, ‘‘ May heaven 
keep the dear child from every sorrow; alike 
from the griefs that can be foreseen and guarded 
against, and the trouble that, surpassing all 
human imagination, may rise and grow why, 
and how, and to what end she will be powerless 
to conceive!” Said the latter lady to herself 
as, standing by Phyllis’s side in the same 
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drawing-room window, she saw the same car- 
riage roll away, “’Tis well the girl is off my 
hands. She would be only in the way at 
Queenscote and in this house, and might come 
between me and Arthur, even as her step- 
mother has come between us!” 

At the close of this bright and memorably 
vivid London season, when the serene and 
otherwise exemplary people, who had contri- 
buted to the brilliance of its doings, dispersed 
for other pleasures to picturesque rural homes, 
and breezy highland moors, and gay watering- 
places of Continental coasts, and Alpine heights, 
and half a hundred other scenes of enjoyment, 
they went their various ways, magnifying the 
singular good fortune that had attended Lady 
Champion from her first appearance in the 
world of fashion to the sixth year of her social 
eminence. Nor were they content to prattle of 
her good fortune, without at the same time 
attributing remarkable cleverness and savoir 
faire to the woman who, after winning her 
enviable position without an effort, could main- 
tain it without making a single enemy, and 
who, without looking about her, or even lifting 
a hand for the attainment of her desire, had 
married her step-daughter to a young noble- 
man for whom half a_ hundred high-born 
matrons had for years been angling with laud- 
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able assiduity and adroitness. But with the 
eulogies of Lady Champion’s beauty and grace 
and tact and worldly success there were mingled 
suggestive regrets for her loss of animation, 
and the certain indescribable abatement of her 
riant vivacity that, taken in conjunction with 
certain signs of physical delicacy never observ- 
able in her before her Roman trip, might per- 
haps indicate that with all her goodness and 
success she was less happy in her marriage 
than the speakers sincerely wished, and had 
formerly believed her to be. And having re- 
ferred to the change in Lady Champion’s aspect 
and air, it was unusual for the tattlers to drop 
the subject without, in lower and strictly confi- 
dential tones, expressing their hope and bene- 
volent conviction that the symptoms of secret 
unrest were in no degree attributable to her 
former entanglement with that ne’er-do-weel 
artist cousin, who all last season persisted in 
hanging about her, to Sir Arthur Champion’s 
manifest dissatisfaction, and who must either 
have some mysterious source of income, or be 
a consummate master of the difficult art of 
living in luxury and idleness on nothing a year. 

And whilst the world in half a hundred 
pleasant places was saying much to Lady 
Champion’s honour, and hinting quite as much 
to her discredit in this easy and sympathetic 
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fashion, she was at Queenscote, calling on her 
neighbours, teaching her own little boy the 
alphabet, resuming studies for which she had 
neither leisure nor peace in the turmoil and 
racket of London, saying her prayers oftener 
and more earnestly than in any former time, 
and unsuccessfully doing her best to persuade 
herself that Arthur Champion loved her as 
much as ever, and that she was a very foolish 
and nanghty woman to fret about imaginary 
grievances, and be wickedly discontented and 
miserable about nothing. And there she re- 
mained till the last week of August, when she 
and her husband parted company for a brief 
while; she going to the Isle of Wight to Aunt 
Tournament, whilst he ran to the south of 
France, to spend a few days with Margaret 
Antonine and her children. 

For years it had been Sir Arthur Champion’s 
practice to pay Mrs. Antonine an autumnal 
visit, and since her marriage Phyllis had twice 
accompanied her husband in his annual journey 
to Cannes. But on the present occasion cir- 
cumstances required her to go to Ryde at the 
moment of his departure to his old friend’s 
widow and children. For whilst Margaret 
Antonine’s affairs forbade Arthur Champion 
to defer the trip to southern France, a serious 
and even alarming change in Mrs. Tournament’s 
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health made her niece eager to be with her, 
and desirous of remaining by her side for 
several days. So it was arranged that on 
Monday, the 28th instant, Sir Arthur and Lady 
Champion should travel by the early express 
train from Somerset to Bishopstoke, whence 
he would run on to Southampton to take boat 
for France, whilst she went on to Ryde via 
Portsmouth. At the same time, it was decided 
that, instead of taking her boy with her to 
Evensong at a time when Maud Tournament’s. 
precarious condition rendered her death pro- 
bable at any moment, Phyllis should leave the 
little fellow in the care of his nurse at Queens- 
cote, till Hrica Rapier should take charge of 
the establishment, which she promised to do on 
the 30th instant at the latest, when she had 
despatched a few matters of business in London. 


CHAPTER II. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Erica Rapier was at Queenscote when these 
arrangements were made with her approval, 
and she was still staying at her brother-in- 
law’s country house when on Tuesday the 22nd 
of August Lady Champion received a letter 
(dated at Penzance) from her cousin, Cyril 
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Twyford, saying that he would come to Queens- 
cote on Thursday (the 24th instant) for a 
couple of nights, on his way from Cornwall to 
London, whence he should, in the course of 
another ten days, start for Baden-Baden, unless 
his aunt Tournament’s state made him appre- 
hensive of an urgent summons to Ryde before 
the end of the period he designed to pass in 
Germany. 

This letter occasioned no surprise either to 
Phyllis, who would have thought it strange 
had her cousin avoided Queenscote on his 
return from Cornwall to London, or to Miss 
Rapier, at whose instigation the letter had, 
indeed, been written, or to Sir Arthur Cham- 
pion, who, knowing that the artist had gone to 
Cornwall for three weeks or a month, was pre- 
pared for an unwelcome guest at Queenscote, 
unless he and Phyllis had left home before the 
end of Cyril’s Cornish trip. 

Like all Cyril Twyford’s epistles to his cousin, 
this letter was a lengthy and communicative 
performance. Together with vivid sketches in 
highly chromatic words of bits of Cornish 
scenery that had delighted him, and humorous 
references to Cornish legends that may be found 
in the guide-books of the county, the letter con- 
tained droll anecdotes of people the writer had 
encountered, and of incidents that had befallen 
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him during his tour to the Lizard and Land's 
End. And, in accordance with her custom, 
Phyllis, after reading scraps of the amusing 
letter to her husband at the breakfast-table, 
gave it to him for deliberate perusal. In ac- 
cordance also with her usage, Phyllis left the 
letter, with other notes of ephemeral interest, 
on her particular writing-table in one of the 
window-recesses of the great hall. It was lying 
open on the table all the time between breakfast 
and luncheon. It was open in the same place, 
whilst Arthur and Phyllis and Erica lunched 
at the dining-table in the middle of the great 
hall. And it remained there, exposed to the 
view of everyone, gentle or simple, who might 
enter the hall, when Phyllis—after vainly in- 
viting Arthur and Hrica Rapier to accompany 
her on a drive of calls—went forth by herself, 
in the bright, cloudless, hot August afternoon, 
to make three or four visits in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Lady Champion having gone forth to see 
her neighbours, Sir Arthur Champion went 
to another of the writing-tables to throw off 
answers to letters brought him by the morn- 
ing’s post; and he was still busy in the ser- 
vice of his correspondents, when Erica Rapier 
came to him with Cyril Twyford’s letter in 
her hand, and called his attention to the letter 
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by saying, with no excessive astonishment, 

‘Look there, Arthur. Is not that strange ? 
Phyllis’s letter from her cousin Cyril contained 
more than she suspected. I was looking over 
the letter just now in that sunny bay-window, 
and using the magnifying-glass to conquer 
some of the caligraphic difficulties of the pen- 
manship, and I used the glass unintentionally 
so that the paper almost caught fire from the 
sun’srays. Feel, the paper is still warm. As 
the paper grew hot, the words of that faint- 
yellow, dull-yellow-brown postscript came out 
beneath the writer’s signature, under my eyes. 
What can the words mean? ‘Not expected till 
the 29th; rooms engaged; every precaution 
taken ; mind Portchester.’” 

‘“‘ Heaven above us, Hrica!” ejaculated Arthur 
Champion, retaining the letter with a tremu- 
lous hand, and whitening to the colour of parch- 
ment, when he had perused the mysterious words. 

“They were written with invisible ink. When 
I was a child I used to write letters to Mildred 
with a colourless fluid, instead of ink, that came 
out in that same faint yellow-brown colour, 
under the heat of our play-room fire.” 

“What can the words mean ?” 

‘Milk will serve the purpose of a chemically- 
compounded ink,” continued Erica Rapier, 
without noticing her companion. ‘‘ When we 
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were children, I and Millie thought it good fun 
to correspond with paper and milk about the 
mental and moral deficiencies of our gover- 
nesses.” 

‘“‘T see, I see,” said Arthur Champion testily. 
“You need not teach me about invisible ink. 
I know well enough its nature and properties, 
and why people use it. But what can the words 
mean? The twenty-ninth! On the 28th we, 
Phyllis and I, leave home. On the 28th she 
is expected by her aunt to come to Hvensong. 
No—good heavens !—good God !—it cannot be, 
Hrica! Twon’t imagine it. But rooms taken? 
What rooms?—where?—for whom? Every 
precaution taken! By ali the powers of evil, 
Hrica, tell me what precautions he has taken, 
why he has.taken them, why he is so careful 
to tell Lady Champion he has taken them. 
‘Mind Portchester! Now who the deuce is 
Portchester, that my wife, Lady Champion, 
Phyllis, should be admonished to be so mindful 
of him? Can you help me to unriddle the riddle 
of this secret correspondence ?” 

“Secret correspondence? Are you mad ?” 
cried Hrica Rapier, with astonishment, incredu- 
lousness, scorn, holding her countenance by 
turns; the scorn declaring itself more strongly 
and for a much longer time than the previous 
emotions. 
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“Mad? Is it madness to speak of a secret 
correspondence when the evidence of it is under 
our eyes P—when the sun itself has brought the 
conspiracy to our knowledge ?—when you with 
your hand have put the damnable evidence into 
my hand ?” cried Arthur Champion fiercely, but 
with no inordinate loudness, waving the crimi- 
natory letter before Hrica Rapier’s face. 

But instead of having the desired effect on 
the lady, Sir Arthur Champion’s glowing words 
only touched her sense of humour so acutely 
that she went off into a fit of such clear, ringing 
laughter as her brother-in-law had never before 
heard from her lips. 

“You jealous goose, you mere goose and 
simpleton, to let that writing or anything else 
inspire you with an unworthy, ungenerous, base 
thought of such a woman as Phyllis!” she 
answered mockingly and indignantly, when the 
noise of her violent and scarcely musical mirth 
had passed. 

‘“‘ But there are the written words !” 

“T see them. You need not point them 
out to me. It was I who showed them to 
you.” 

“They are in his handwriting ?” 

‘“‘ Unquestionably in his handwriting. I told 
you so.” 

“And yet you say Iam a jealous, mad fool 
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to talk of clandestine correspondence and 
conspiracy ?” 

‘For a conspiracy there must be at least two 
conspirators. The same number of persons at 
the least are requisite for a correspondence.” 

‘Well, there are two.” 

“ All your evidence is that one of the two 
persons has written certain perplexing, but not 
necessarily offensive words in invisible ink. 
But, whilst you have the best evidence that 
those words have not at present come to the 
sight of the other persons, you have no con- 
clusive evidence that they were written for her 
eye.” 

“see, tsee!” returned Arthur Champion, 
preluding the words of his rejoinder with two 
sharp, hissing sounds. “ A man’s wife receives 
a letter, which she puts under his notice and 
even importunes him to peruse, so that he may 
see, forsooth, every word of it. After perusing 
the letter, he discovers by the merest accident 
that, besides the writing legible to him when it 
was submitted to his notice, the epistle contains 
words penned in invisible ink by the same hand 
that produced the rest of the composition. 
Surely it is fair to presume that the writer used 
the invisible ink with a purpose, that the words 
written with colourless fluid were addressed to 
the receiver of the letter, that they were so 
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written in order that they should escape the 
notice of every person to whom the lady should 
show the letter, before finding a convenient 
opportunity for bringing out the secret writing. 
Is the husband a jealous fool for thinking that 
his wife knew the letter contained invisible 
writing when she showed him the letter P” 

“Tf you were not the husband in question, I 
would admit the inferences to be justifiable.” 

“And in heaven’s name,” asked Arthur 
Champion, with calm decisiveness of voice and 
countenance, “in what respect am I so excep- 
tional a husband that the reasoning applicable 
to all other husbands is inapplicable to me ?” 

“‘ You differ,” answered Hrica Rapier, flashing 
her eyes angrily at her brother-in-law, and 
assuming a slightly defiant attitude that well 
became a woman defending an absent: sister’s 
honour, ‘you differ from all other husbands, 
Arthur, in being the husband of such a woman 
as Phyllis—a woman as incapable of petty arti- 
fice or trick of any kind as she is incapable of 
serious wickedness. It is simply monstrous 
that anything should induce you to suspect her 
of falsehood or any other kind of wrong. I 
am indignant at you—ay, I feel something like 
disdain for you—for forcing me to be her de- 
fender against your suspicions,—against you of 
all people in the world. At least you should 
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believe in her truth and womanly goodness till 
you are brought face to face with facts that are 
absolutely irreconcilable with the esteem in 
which all the world holds her.” 

_“ What can I think of the facts under our 
consideration ? What elsecan I think of them, 
but that they point to falsehood and even worse 
wrong ?” 

“Think what you will,” returned Hrica 
Rapier, almost fiercely, though she did not 
raise her voice above the moderate tone in 
which the whole of this agitating conversation 
was carried on, “think your very worst of the 
hateful man who wrote that letter, and you will 
do him no injustice. But if you think any ill of 
Phyllis, if you allow yourself even to question 
her goodness, you will do her grievous wrong, 
and do yourself a no less cruel injury. Oh! 
dearest Arthur, hold fast to your faith in her, 
let nothing undermine it, let nothing shake it.” 

‘How, Hrica, can it be maintained? My 
dear, good sister, help me to preserve it!” 

‘See, Arthur, she has not seen those words 
yet.” 

“She has not seen them yet ?” 

“Though in the case of any other woman 
you would be justified in assuming they were 
written for her eye, admit that you have no 
absolutely conclusive evidence the words were 
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written for Phyllis’s eye; admit that, after all, 
the presumption against her is only a fair pre- 
sumption which may prove a false one; admit 
—for you must see it is so—that the words 
may have been written in idleness; may have 
been written and forgotten by the writer before 
he thought of using the sheet of paper for a 
letter to our dear Phyllis; may even have been 
put at the foot of his letter in order that they 
should meet some other eyes than hers.” 

“For whose eyes but hers could they have 
been intended ?” 

“Tt is more probable,” was the answer, made 
with another show of vehemence, ‘that they 
were meant for your eyes than for hers—more 
likely that they were designed to sow suspicion 
in your mind, than to give her any information.” 

“Hh! Nay, nay, Hrica, that is impossible? 
How can that be ?” 

“JT tell you again, Arthur, as I have told you 
before, that Cyril Twyford conceals, under a 
gentlemanly appearance and plausible manner, 
an evil heart and a crooked mind. A bitter, 
disappointed, resentful man, he has always 
envied you your happiness with Phyllis; and it 
is his mad, morbid fancy that she did him the 
greatest wrong a woman can do a man, when 
she became your wife—when, as he delicately 
says, she jilted him and perjured herself to 
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become Lady Champion of Queenscote. Ah!” 
cried the little actress, with increasing anima- 
tion, as though she had received a startling 
revelation of the whole strange business, a 
sudden insight into the very heart of the dark, 
perplexing case, ‘‘I see it all. He is plotting 
mischief, mischief to be consummated at some 
distant time. He knows Phyllis keeps his 
letters, that he can get access to them, that 
what he puts into them in invisible ink now he 
may be able to produce years hence in evidence 
of the truth of some atrocious story against 
her. Wait, wait, Arthur—and years, or maybe 
only months, hence he will accuse her of wrong 
done with him on the twenty-eighth and twenty- 
ninth of this month. He will say to you that 
she and he were together on those days; and 
he will support his lie by pointing to that letter 
in demonstration that he was then holding 
clandestine correspondence with her, and ar- 
ranging for an assignation with her. Wait, I 
say; but don’t fail to watch him while you 
wait. He is capable of this villainy, he con- 
templates it, he will execute it. But put your- 
self in a position to answer, ‘Wretched man, I 
knew everything you did, every step you took 
on those days; and I know you he—I know 
that you did not come near my wife on that 
28th or on that 29th of August.’” 
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‘“‘You advise me to put a detective officer on 
his track P” 

“ For dear Phyllis’s sake, Arthur, let him go 
nowhere unwatched during your occasional ab- 
sences from our darling. While you are away 
from England on your trip to Cannes let him 
be watched; so that, when he shall say he was 
with her on such a day, you shall be able to 
answer, ‘You lie; for on that day you never 
saw her.’” 

‘Your theory is marvellous, Hrica.” 

“Its suggestions are less marvellous, far less 
incredible than the notion that Phyllis could 
deceive you in anything, great or small.” 

“Anyhow, under all the circumstances, there 
is no reason why I should not act on your 
advice.” 

“Arthur, I implore you to act upon it. Don’t 
let him leave this house next Saturday till you 
have put him under the observations of a detect- 
ive officer, who may be trusted to dog his steps 
wherever he goes, whilst you are in France. 
The thing is easily done. Have the agent 
down here on Thursday or Friday; give him a 
good opportunity for studying the face of our 
Phyllis’s chivalric correspondent; and say to 
him, ‘Follow that man when he leaves this 
house on Saturday morning; and when I re- 
turn from France, ten days or a fortnight 
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hence, let me have a diary of his doings.’ It is 
easily done.” 

‘‘Gad!” returned Sir Arthur, with a tone in 
his voice, and a series of shuddering, shrugging 
movements of his shoulders, which showed how 
distasteful the advice was to the man of fine 
honour. ‘‘Gad, Erica, I don’t relish the thought 
of setting a policeman to track my gnest as he 
leaves my gates.” 

“A pretty guest!” cried Hrica, making a 
grimace of loathing and nausea. ‘“ Will he 
come here at your invitation ?” 

“And a guest who is my wife’s cousin !” 

‘‘The cousin who means to lie away her fair 
fame, and cut her joy at the very root; the 
guest and cousin who has already filled you 
with sickening suspicion and agonizing distrust 
of your own wife. Don’t be so weak as to have 
any scruples in dealing with such a snake! 
You might as well drop your rifle out of regard 
for the sensibilities of the tiger that is on the 
point of springing out of the jungle to kill you.” 

‘Anyhow, my wife’s cousin is not likely to 
get anything to his advantage from your ten- 
derness,” said Arthur Champion, smiling at the 
fervour with which his sister-in-law urged him 
to give no quarter to the enemy of his domestic 
peace. “But leave me now. I will put this 
letter again on Phyllis’s writing-table, and then 
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finish my own letters for the evening post.” 

It speaks much for Sir Arthur Champion’s 
command of his strongest feelings that, within 
five minutes of the utterance of these words, 
he was sitting calmly at his desk pen in hand, 
and that he spent the next hour in epistolary 
labour with every appearance of official intent- 
ness and placidity. 

On returning from her drive, Lady Cham- 
pion went to her writing-table, before she 
proceeded to her private room to lay aside her 
afternoon costume, and make her toilet for the 
evening: and her husband watched her from 
the other side of the hall, whilst, in accordance 
with a daily practice, she put away the various 
papers in orderly packets. But he watched 
her in vain, if he expected her to change 
colour on observing how the secret writing 
had been “‘ brought out” at the foot of Cyril 
Twyford’s letter during herabsence. For, instead 
of seeming to notice the change, she merely put 
the letter away with the writer’s other epistles 
in an unlocked drawer of the writing-table. 


CHAPTER III. 
FURTHER EVIDENOE. 


THoucH he may not have finally resolved to act 
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on Erica Rapier’s advice, Arthur Champion 
must have felt a strong disposition to do so, 
when he dismissed her at the close of an 
agitating interview and resumed work at his 
writing-table; for one of the letters, which he 
penned with every appearance of intentness 
and placidity at a moment of fierce mental 
perturbation, was written to a detective officer, 
whom he had employed on more than one occa- 
sion in matters connected with the Indian 
Intelligence Department. 

It is certain that he rose on the following 
morning (Wednesday, 23rd of August) with a 
sense of satisfaction at knowing he had despatch- 
ed the letter, which in the course of twenty-four 
hours would bring a professional spy to Queens- 
cote; and that, having duly deliberated on the 
enormity of Cyril Twyford’s conduct, he had 
almost survived his reluctance to set the detect- 
ive agent on his guest. At the same time, 
without adopting unreservedly the whole of his 
sister-in-law’s view of the secret writing, he 
was more inclined to regard the matter in ways 
favourable to Phyllis’s honour and his affection 
for her. Hrica’s reasoning and suggestions had 
so far influenced his mind that, without dis- 
missing his gloomy and harrowing suspicions 
of his wife, he saw that the evidence against’ 
her was wanting in conclusiveness. In this 
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respect Miss Rapier had rendered Lady Cham- 
pion a service likely to occasion transient per- 
plexity and misconception to readers of this 
history, unless they are assured at once that 
Hrica rendered the service altogether in her 
own interest, and would not have rendered it 
even for so excellent a purpose, had it been 
likely to yield Phyllis any permanent advan- 
tage. 

In fighting so bravely for the absent Phyllis, 
and showing so much indignant surprise at 
Arthur’s doubts of her truth and delicacy, Miss 
Rapier’s main object was to secure herself 
against suspicion that could not further her 
schemes and might hinder their success. 
Whilst it could not in the long run weaken or 
retard the forces that were destined to separate 
the husband and wife, she saw that her appar- 
ent desire to hold them together would render 
Arthur less likely to think her bent on driving 
them asunder. And she was the more strenu- 
ous in masking her malignant design with en- 
thusiastic professions of devotion to Phyllis, 
because she foresaw that, in case Phyllis and 
Arthur should be re-united in a distant future 
after a period of severance, it would be to 
her convenience and advantage that after their 
reconcilement they should believe her to have 
done her best to prevent their rupture. More- 
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over, Miss Rapier had the less difficulty in 
defending Phyllis, and the less reason to re- 
gret the immediate consequences of the spirited 
defence, because she was aware that her re- 
marks about the secret writing would cease to 
influence her brother-in-law’s judgment in his 
wife's favour, as soon as he should receive 
further evidence of the cousins’ clandestine 
correspondence. 

Had he failed to get this fend evidence 
for himself, Miss iain would probably have 
brought it to his knowledge before she left 
Queenscote for London on Thursday morning. 
But there was no need for her to take an overt 
step that would have been scarcely consistent 
with her avowals of unqualified confidence in 
Phyllis. By taking of his own accord from a 
drawer of Lady Champion’s writing-table the 
letters she had received at Rome from her 
cousin, and examining them with nice care, Sir 
Arthur Champion fulfilled one of his sister- 
in-law’s expectations, and at the same time 
relieved her of the inducement to make a. 
suggestion that would have rendered it more 
difficult for her to play the part of Phyllis’s 
fervid and unyielding defender,—a part which 
Miss Rapier had determined to maintain even 
when appearances should warrant her in throw- 
ing up the cause of a protégée as a culprit for 
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whom generosity and charity could take no 
kindlier course than one of silent forbearance. 
Accompanied by her little boy, sitting at her 
side, and his nurse on the opposite side of the 
Open carriage, Lady Champion was taking an 
afternoon drive, when, availing himself of an 
opportunity afforded by her absence from 
home, Sir Arthur Champion went to the un- 
locked drawer where he knew he should find 
the letters he wished to inspect. And just as 
Lady Champion’s horses were turning from the 
sunlight of the open park into the chequered 
shade of a singularly picturesque lane, and she 
was reflecting on the gentle courtesy with which 
he had attended her to the carriage five min- 
utes earlier, Sir Arthur Champion was opening 
the suspected letters at a table, furnished with a 
spirit lamp which he had lit with his own hands. 
Deliberate and minute, the inspection occu- 
pied a full hour. The ten letters he examined 
thus carefully had all passed through his hands 
at Rome. LEach of them contained matter that 
brought to his recollection the circumstances 
under which Phyllis invited him to peruse it as 
soon as she had taken a first view of its con- 
tents. But now that he looked over them for 
a second time, each of the letters exhibited, 
either as a postscript or as an insertion in the 
body of the writing, a few words, which were 
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seen at a glance to have been written with ink 
that was invisible until heat gave it the faint 
yellowish brown colour of the postscript to 
which Erica Rapier had called his attention 
just twenty-four hours since. And these pas- 
sages of furtive writing now met his eyes for 
the first time.. They were not apparent when he 
read the epistles in his wife’s presence, and at her 
invitation. The letters having therefore been 
already exposed to heat, Arthur Champion did 
not imagine that another application of heat 
would bring to view any more passages of clan- 
destine correspondence; but, having lit the 
lamp, he used it, and as he read the letters one 
after another with suspicious intentness, he laid 
each of them on the metal tray over the burning 
spirit. 

As the obscure purport of these pieces of 
clandestine writing had no influence on the 
matters still to be narrated, and would afford 
the reader little entertainment, there is no need 
to transfer to this page all the faint yellowish 
brown words which assured Sir Arthur Cham- 
pion that Phyllis and hercousin had for months 
been holding a secret correspondence, to which 
he had been blinded by her artful and treacher- 
ous affectation of perfect openness. One of 
these bits of writing was, ‘‘ More psychological 
particulars: they are entertaining and may be 
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useful,’—words construed by Sir Arthur Cham- 
pion as a request for further particulars re- 
specting the signs of his own mental disquiet, 
in addition to particulars already given to the 
writer by his correspondent. Another of the 
pieces of writing was, “ Persist in reserve; dis- 
cussion would only confirm suspicions, and 
might result in undesirable disclosures,”— 
words of evidence to Arthur Champion that 
the reserve Phyllis had recently maintained 
towards him was in consequence of her cousin’s 
instructions. In a third letter Arthur Cham- 
pion came upon these yellowish brown words, 
“Don’t fret about the reticence and suspicion ; 
it is the privilege of age to be moody and sus- 
picious.” At this obvious allusion to the dif- 
ference of age between himself and his wife, 
Arthur Champion first winced and then flushed 
scarlet. 

No one of the pieces of clandestine writing 
demonstrated, no one of them can be said to 
have pointed to what may be termed legal 
guilt, or even to the existence of any kind of 
immoral understanding between the corre- 
spondents; for the brain that dictated the 
several sets of delusive words to the hand that 
committed them to paper was far too clever to 
give them a tone that would have been less 
likely to inspire Sir Arthur Champion with 
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repugnance than to open his eyes to the pur- 
pose and spurious nature of the fabrications. 
Containing nothing to shock the sensitiveness 
of a gentlewoman, the bits of writing contained 
nothing to make it incredible to the suspicious 
husband that Phyllis had read them with ap- 
proval. And in this matter the fabricator had 
exercised a sound discretion ; for, though he 
was nearing it, Arthur Champion had not yet 
come to the point of jealousy and madness, 
when it would be possible for him to question 
his wife’s delicacy, and even to think her capa- 
ble of monstrous wickedness. 

The furtive sentences were in themselves so 
innocent that a woman of stainless purity and ~ 
the nicest refinement could have read them 
aloud without a blush in a room full of men. 
Their offence was that they showed Lady Cham- 
pion and her cousin cherished a mutual confi- 
dence which they had reasons for keeping from 
her husband’s knowledge. And in this respect 
they were the more offensive to Sir Arthur Cham- 
pion, because each of the wary and furtive pas- 
sages seemed to have been written in reply to 
a communication of corresponding caution and 
secrecy from Phyllis. As he noticed this feature 
of the writings, Arthur Champion remembered 
that Phyllis had been no less regular in inviting 
him to peruse her letters to Cyril Twyford than 
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in submitting to his notice Cyril Twyford’s 
letters to her. And, recalling this fact, Sir 
Arthur Champion could not question that the 
letters of her writing, thus offered to hig in- 
spection with a deceitful show of candour, had 
also contained writing invisible to his eye. 
Naturally, therefore, he came to the conclusion 
that, under a guise of perfect communicative- 
ness, Phyllis had been guilty of systematic 
dissimulation. 

Another consequence of his discovery of 
these proofs of his wife’s clandestine corre- 
spondence with her cousin, was that Arthur 
Champion rejected the hypothesis which had 
for some hours influenced his judgment in her 
favour. Having no reason to suppose Cyril 
Twyford had touched the ten earlier letters 
since he posted them to Phyllis, and no sus- 
picion of the conspiracy between the artist and 
Erica Rapier, he could not question that 
his wife had herself submitted the epistles to 
the heat which had brought to view their 
previously invisible passages. Under all the 
circumstances of the case the man, trained in 
official methods of dealing with documentary 
evidence, could scarcely come to any other 
conclusion. It followed that, instead of being 
a composition not intended for Phyllis’s eye, the 
postscript to which Hrica had yesterday called 
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his attention was the last of a series of secret 
missives, and, like the earlier compositions, was 
addressed to Lady Champion and no one else. 

The inspection of the letters having resulted 
in these painful. conclusions, Sir Arthur Cham- 
pion returned the epistles to their envelopes in 
chronological order, tied the documents to- 
gether as he had found them, and replaced the 
packet in the drawer from which it had been 
taken. And having taken these precautions, 
that his wife might not discover how her papers 
had been disturbed during her absence, Sir 
Arthur Champion paced up and down the hall 
sfor several minutes, pondering on the words of 
the latest postscript and wondering what was 
the meaning of “Not expected till the 29th. 
Rooms engaged. Hvery precaution taken. 
Mind Portchester.” 

And as he thus paced up and down the long 
floor of the lofty room, he was regarded in- 
tently by the same two dark, glowing eyes 
that, looking through the tiny glass panels of 
the gallery cabinet, had watched him all the 
while he was examining the damnatory letters. 

“Good!” the owner of those dark, glowing 
eyes said to herself, as she scrutinized the pale, 
worn, wretched, handsome face of her victim 
and idol, ‘“‘everything has gone as I wished it. 
The good my defence of Phyllis did her is at 
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an end, but the good it did me endures and 
will grow even when he shall have cast her 
from his heart! A few days more and I shall 
have recovered him. Only a few months and 
it will be with him and me almost as though 
she had never been!” 


—— 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNDER OBSERVATION. 


Berors she left Queenscote for London on the 
morning of Thursday (24th of August), Miss 
Rapier was informed by Arthur Champion that 
he had determined, in accordance with her 
advice, to put Cyril Twyford under the surveil- 
lance of a detective officer. But he told her 
nothing of the evidence he had gained from 
the packet of ten letters; and when she drove 
from her brother-in-law’s door, laughing in her 
sleeve at his diplomatic reticence on a subject 
about which she knew much more than he could 
tell her, Sir Arthur Champion had no notion 
that she had witnessed his careful inspection of 
the epistles. 

His sister-in-law having started for town, 
Sir Arthur Champion spent some minutes in 
seeing his butler convey certain folio account- 
books from the strong closet of the “‘justice- 
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parlour” to the library, which (as readers of 
this history are aware) communicated by a 
passage and staircase with the gallery of the 
great hall. And, when these folios had been 
placed on the library-table, the butler received 
his master’s orders for the proper entertain- 
ment of the gentleman, who would come from 
London in the course of the day to examine the 
books of financial record. The accountant 
would work in the library, and dine by himself 
in his work-room. 

The housekeeper had already been instructed 
to prepare the bed-room immediately over the 
library for the same gentleman, who would cer- 
tainly sleep one night, and might possibly pass 
two nights at Queenscote. The butler would 
see that this professional] visitor had no reason 
to complain of the dinners provided for his sus- 
tenance. And, as the gentleman had a stiff job 
of work before him, it would be well for the 
butler to inform him that, for his greater 
security from intruders and disturbance in his 
official labours, he might, if he pleased to do so, 
turn the key of the library, and lock all man- 
kind out of the scene of his special industry. 

One consequence of these orders, reported 
from servant to servant almost as soon as they 
were given, was that the gentleman’s presence 
in the library occasioned little commotion and 
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no conflicting rumours in the servants’ hall, 
when he had once taken possession of the rooms 
placed at his service. Indeed the household 
was so thoroughly and discreetly prepared for 
the stranger’s advent, that the kitchen, and 
butler’s pantry, and servants’ common-room 
had almost ceased to be curious about him be- 
fore he rang the bell of the yard-door—the 
main entrance for tradesmen and other im- 
perfectly servile visitors—and gave the card of 
“Mr. Jonathan B. Morse, Accountant, 8, Clog 
Lane, Cheapside, London,” to the under-foot- 
man, with a request that Sir Arthur Champion 
might be informed of Mr. Jonathan B. Morse’s 
arrival. 

Readers may be left to imagine the delicate 
conversation that passed between Sir Arthur 
Champion and Mr. Jonathan B. Morse, before 
the baronet led his visitor to the gallery of the 
great hall, and showed him how he could at his 
pleasure survey that stately chamber through 
the four small panels of the gallery cabinet, 
without attracting the attention of persons in 
the room below. But as Mr. Morse’s appear- 
ance should not be left to the reader’s unaided 
imagination, let it be remarked that the gen- 
tleman thus introduced to Queenscote and in- 
vited to take especial cognizance of its principal 
living-room, was a tall, thin, whiskerless, mous- 
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tacheless man, whose costume accorded with 
the professional misdescription of his calling- 
card, though it would not have misbeseemed 
a person of higher degree, and whose figure, 
despite its remarkable tenuity, was not wanting 
in signs of muscular vigour. Few persons on 
a first interview with Mr. Morse would have 
cared to guess his age within five years, and to 
back the guess with a heavy wager; for, seen 
in his well-fitting, double-breasted black frock, 
and shepherd’s-plaid nether integuments, and 
irreproachable hat, he might have been taken 
for an oldish-looking man of thirty, or a very 
young-looking man of fifty. No white threads 
were visible in the close-cut black hair of his 
minute head; but his dark eyebrows displayed 
hairs of significant length and harshness, and 
his sallow, -bloodless visage was of a com- 
plexion seldom seen in faces that have not been 
on nature’s hands for more than forty years. 
The rigid, stony visage had given many a 
nervous scrutinizer of its lineaments the chilling 
fancy that it would look more at home on a 
coffin-pillow than at the top of the high black 
satin stock that was the usual covering of Mr. 
Jonathan B. Morse’s long neck. But even more 
remarkable than the pallor of Mr. Morse’s 
countenance was the steady, forward-looking 
expression of his small brown eyes. Holding 
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his chin an inch higher than a drill-sergeant 
would have allowed him to hold it, Mr. Morse 
looked well ahead of himself with the air of a 
man in the habit of regarding objects far in 
front of him, rather than with the air of a 
clerical person who earned his living by study- 
ing figures immediately under his nose. 

Having done a fair afternoon’s work over the 
account-books,—that is to say, having done 
all his employer required of him in that way,— 
Mr. Morse was refreshing himself, after the la- 
bours of the day, with the little dinner and pint 
of brown sherry, brought to him in the library, 
when a dog-cart rolled through the park, and 
deposited Cyril Twyford at the principal en- 
trance of Queenscote House. : 

For a gentleman with a broken constitution, 
and a countenance at all times more remarka- 
ble for slightness than healthy colour, the artist 
looked more than fairly well, as he entered the 
great hall and returned the hospitable greetings 
of Phyllis and her husband, by kissing his 
cousin lightly on the cheek which invited the 
salute, and shaking the baronet’s right hand 
with almost effusive cordiality. And an hour 
later, when Mr. Cyril Twyford had led Phyllis 
to the dinner-table, and taken his appointed 
seat on her right hand, where he could be seen 
to advantage from the gallery cabinet, Sir 
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Arthur Champion, sitting directly opposite his 
guest, admitted to himself that the painter still 
retained much of his earlier comeliness, and 
was obviously better in spirits and appearance 
for his Cornish trip. At the same time, though 
he had heard nothing of the malady that was 
threatening the artist’s eyesight, it did not 
escape Sir Arthur Champion’s observation that, 
since their last meeting, Cyril Twyford had — 
contracted a curious restless habit of winking 
his eyes violently, as though they were troubled 
with a dimness of which he would fain relieve 
them by incessant repetitions of tbe nervous. 
action. 

After dinner there was some music, with tea . 
in the little salon that bore the name of “the 
blue drawing-room,” and when Lady Champion 
had retired for the night, Sir Arthur, more 
from motives of policy than friendliness, carried 
his wife’s cousin off to the billiard-room for a 
cigar and a game with three ivory balls. 

On the morrow (Friday, 25th August) the 
visitor saw little of his host and hostess. Be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon Phyllis was 
occupied with domestic matters that required 
her attention before her departure for Ryde on 
the following Monday; and on rising from the 
breakfast-table Sir Arthur Champion announc- 
ed in a fitly apologetic tone that he should be 
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busy for the greater part of the day, writing 
letters and looking over accounts in the library. 
In the afternoon Lady Champion would have 
taken Cyril with her to call on the Bramfields 
of Wilford Dene, but he declined the invitation 
(possibly out of gracious and compassionate 
consideration for his host’s feelings) on the plea 
that civility required him to call on the Peter- 
shams of Fosbrooke House, whither he would 
ride any horse Sir Arthur could put at his 
service. So the trio separated after the midday 
meal with the understanding that they would 
meet again at seven o’clock dinner. But, though 
he forbore to impose himself on a host who 
obviously had no desire for his company, Mr. 
Twyford’s curiosity would not allow him to take 
saddle without first trying to get a view of the 
official person of whose presence in the library he 
had somehow gained information. On his way, 
therefore, from the billiard-room to his horse, 
awaiting him at the hall porch, he turned the 
handle of the library door, with the intention of 
putting his head into the chamber of study and 
enquiring of Phyllis’s husband whether he had 
any message for the Petershams. But the 
attempt failed because the door had been lock- 
ed from the inside. 

“Umph!” thought the artist, Peebontitie 
the whole case precisely, as he went whip in 
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hand to the hall door, “ the door has been lock- 
ed to keep this prying person out. It doesn’t 
matter. I shall have other opportunities for 
recognizing the gentleman under whose surveil- 
lance I have been.placed.” 

Leaving Queenscote on Saturday morning 
(26th August) without having seen the official 
person in whom he was naturally interested, 
Mr. Twyford had no sooner passed from the 
. booking-office to the main platform of the Bath 
railway station, than he began to scrutinize the 
twenty or thirty individuals who were awaiting 
the arrival of the express train for London. 

“Gad! Idon’t believe the fellow is here!” 
he said to himself, as the train came gliding in, 
to the excitement of the passengers on the plat- 
form, and the noisier agitation of the porters 
already requesting travellers to take their places 
in the train, which would stop only for ten min- 
utes. ‘“‘ There is not a man of them all who 
looks like a detective. For a moment I thought 
that lean pallid beggar with the ghastly face 
and small beady eyes might be my friend. But 
he looks more like a dyspeptic tallow-chandler 
than a policeman in plain clothes. Ah, he has 
got into that second-class compartment. I'll 
look out for him at Paddington. Jf he is en- 
gaged to look after me, I will do my best to 
make his task an easy one.” 
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The driver of the hansom cab, that Cyril 
Twyford hailed from the window of his first- 
class compartment at the close of the long run 
by railway, was ordered to take his fare to 7a, 
Fitzroy Square. But, before the driver. could 
obey the order, the fare sperit a needless num- 
ber of minutes in identifying his pieces of lug- 
gage; and when he had collected the pieces, 
with curious dilatoriness, it took Mr. Twyford 
almost as many minutes to select the right 
porter to carry his baggage to the cab, which 
he engaged so promptly and entered so leisure- 
ly. But the artist had an object in lingering 
about the platform till all his fellow-travellers 
but one from the west country had gathered 
together their pieces of portable property, and 
driven off with them to their respective destina- 
tions in the great city. And on eventually 
taking his seat under the wrathful visage of the 
driver, whose professional interests might suffer 
from his fare’s slowness, Mr. Cyril Twyford 
remarked to himself, ‘“‘Then the lean, pallid 
beggar, with the motionless face and the for- 
ward-looking eyes, is the gentleman who has 
consented to take me under his protection 
during Sir Arthur Champion’s absence from 
England. For the first time in my life I know 
myself to be under the observation of the 
police. I have read that the sense of being 
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watched by a spy is peculiarly irritating. Un- 
der certain circumstances, it must be annoying. 
But in my case the sensation is decidedly agree- 
able.” And, whilst he thus congratulated him- 
self on his rather ignominious position, the cab 
in which Mr. Cyril Twyford drove towards 
Fitzroy Square was followed at a distance of 
some ‘fifty yards by the hansom in which Mr. 
Jonathan B. Morse was journeying in the same 
direction. 


CHAPTER ¥. 
SI'OPPED ON THE WAY. 


No words having passed between them respect- 
ing the matters that occasioned Mr. Jonathan 
B. Morse’s visit to Queenscote, Sir Arthur 
Champion travelled with his wife from Somer- 
set to Hampshire, and bade her farewell at 
Bishopstoke Junction at 10.30 a.m. on Monday 
the 28th of August, with feelings of consider- 
able resentment and little tenderness. Words 
—such words as would have passed between 
two people of ordinary temper and hard com- 
mon sense—would have resulted in explana- 
tions that might have ended in the reconcilia- 
tion of the husband and wife, and caused them 
to bid each other good-bye with unqualified 
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affectionateness. But no such conversation 
having passed between them, either at Queens- 
cote or during their journey, Arthur Champion 
carried to France a heart surcharged with dis- 
trustful bitterness against the pure and gentle 
creature who had never wronged him by an 
indiscretion or a single idle thought. 

Though she had not looked at Cyril Twy- 
ford’s last letter since her husband saw her put 
it in a drawer of her writing-table, and had 
seen no word of its offensive and mysterious 
postscript, Sir Arthur Champion had no doubt 
that she had subsequently taken the epistle in 
hand with the intention of “bringing out” 
whatever secret writing it might contain, and, 
to her surprise and perplexity, had found fur- 
tive characters already brought to light. And 
being quite certain on this point, it was only 
natural for him to imagine that all the way 
from Queenscote to Bishopstoke she was silent- 
ly wondering who had anticipated her purpose, 
and had thereby discovered that she was main- 
taining a clandestine correspondence with her 
cousin under a show of perfect epistolary open- 
ness. 

But though he believed her to have been 
guilty of deceiving him for many months, per- 
haps for several years, possibly even from the 
very date of her marriage; and though he 
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could no longer question that she regarded her 
cousin with feelings which she desired to keep 
from her husband's knowledge, Arthur Champion 
parted from her at Bishopstoke, and went his 
solitary way to southern France without doing 
her the enormous injustice of supposing her 
capable of regarding Cyril Twyford with an 
affection of the most odious and shameful kind. 
Sentimental weakness, romantic folly, and sys- 
tematic dissimulation were the most serious 
offences with which he charged her. To have 
discovered such failings in her was catastrophe. 
To have thought her guilty of the most revolt- 
ing wickedness would have been madness. In 
putting Cyril Twyford under the observation of 
Mr. Jonathan B. Morse, it never for an instant 
occurred to Arthur Champion that he might be 
setting a detective officer to dog the steps of 
his own wife. Had he had the faintest fancy 
that such things would happen as did actually 
happen within an hour of his departure from 
Bishopstoke, Arthur Champion, instead of leav- 
ing his wife to continue her journey towards 
Portsmouth, with her maid Isabel in a second- 
class compartment of the same train, would 
himself have accompanied her to Ryde. Could 
he have imagined that such things might hap- 
pen as seemed to happen within twenty-four 
hours of their separation, Arthur Champion, 


ae 
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even at Bishopstoke, would have suddenly 
relinquished his purpose of going forthwith to 
France, and would have saved Phyllis from 
the machinations of her enemies, and from the 
hideous wrong actually done her within so short 
a time. 

From Bath to Bishopstoke Phyllis had 
travelled by the fastest express train at that 
time running on any English railway. But 
from Bishopstoke she continued her journey to- 
wards Portsmouth by a slow train that stopped 
at every station; and as this sluggish train slid 
slowly up to the platform at the little railway- 
station at Portchester, she was surprised to see 
Cyril Twyford, who, with excitement in his 
thin face, came up to the window of her first- 
class carriage, and said to her, 

‘“‘Dou't be alarmed. There is no reason for 
immediate alarm ; though I am afraid the case 
is‘serious. Miss Rapier is ill at Fairholt, and she 


/ has sent me to catch you and bring you to her.” 


A 


“At Fairholt?” was the hasty rejoinder. 
“‘T thought she was in London.” 

‘T’'ll tell you how she comes to be there, as 
we drive to her. But be quick, Phyllis; for 
even this slow train won’t stop here for ever.” 

“Tell Isabel: she is in the nearest second-class 
carriage. She had better accompany us?” cried 
Lady Champion, rising to leave the carriage. 
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“ No,” was Cyril Twyford’s prompt and deci- 
sive answer to a suggestion for which he was 
prepared, ‘“‘ Isabel must go on to Ryde by the 
next boat, and tell the people at Evensong what 
detains you. By the way, this morning’s 
bulletin from Ryde is_ satisfactory: Aunt 
Tournament is better. But the improvement 
may not continue, unless her disappointment at 
not seeing you so soon as she expected is less- 
ened by your maid's assurance that you will be 
with her in the course of the day.” 

True!” assented Phyllis, recognizing the 
prudence and considerateness of her cousin’s 
advice. ‘Go and tell Isabel how the case 
stands.—No, I will tell her myself.” 

“Then be quick, for the station-master and 
guard are signalling to us that the train must 
go on,” returned Cyril Twyford, who had by 
this time taken possession of his cousin’s blue 
waterproof travelling-cloak, after helping her to 
alight from the railway-carriage. 

“T must go at once, Isabel, with Mr. Twy- 
ford to Fairholt, to see Miss Rapier, who is 
lying ill there,” said Phyllis, speaking loud 
enough to be heard by the Portchester station- 
master and half a dozen loiterers on the plat- 
form, as well as by the lady’s-maid, who was 
standing at the window of her second-class 
carriage, with her bright, pretty face well out 
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of the window, as she received her wistress’s 


orders. “ You will go to Ryde with the luggage, 


and as soon as you get to Evensong tell Miss 
Brook where I have gone. Mind and tell her 
that, however ill Miss Rapier may be, I shall 
cross to the island, at the latest, by one of the 
evening boats.” 

“Shan’t I take your waterproof cloak, my 
lady ?” inquired Isabel. 

‘“No, the evening may be chilly on the water, 
and I may want the cloak, if I stay till the 
evening.” 

These last words were spoken as the train 
was moving on; and three minutes later, Mr. 
Cyril Twyford and Lady Champion were in the 
Fairholt pony-chaise, behind Miss Erica Ra- 
pier’s fast-trotting, brown pony. 

Appropriate to the warmth of the season, 
and in accordance with prevailing fashion, 
Lady Champion’s costume consisted of a dead- 
leaf silk walking-dress, a grey alpaca dust-cloak 
with a silk hood, and a white chip bonnet, 
trimmed with lace, light brown ribbons, and a 
single large Ostrich feather, dyed so that the 
dead-leaf, which was its chief colour, deepened 
and brightened into acrimson tip. ‘This bonnet 
was also fitted with a veil of ight brown gauze ; 
and Lady Champion carried a parasol of the 
same colour. 
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The Fairholt pony-chaise had not gone fifty 
yards from the entrance of the railway-station, 
when one of the persons who had been loiter- 
ing on the platform—a tall, lean, cadaverous 
man, with a singularly small head, and a pair 
of minute, brown, bead-like eyes, climbed to a 
high dog-cart, that was attending his conveni- 
ence hard by, and told the driver of the dog- 
cart to keep just behind the dust of the pony- 
chaise. But though the dog-cart was drawn 
by a long-legged and fairly capable hack, the 
driver of the vehicle could not obey the order 
without rousing his animal’s enthusiasm by 
means of whalebone and whip-cord. For had 
Miss Rapier been lying in her farmhouse at 
the very point of death, Mr. Cyril Twyford 
could not have tested the powers of her fast- 
trotting pony more severely. 

The pony’s pace was more than twelve miles 
an hour along the highway from Portchester to- 
wards Bishop’s Waltham, and little under ten 
miles an hour as it drew the four wheels of the 
phaeton over the grass-coated stones of the 
_ tortuous lane from the main road to the Fair- 
holt meadows north of the Portsdown. During 
the quick run from the railway-station to Miss 
Rapier’s farm-house, however, Cyril Twyford 
found time to account satisfactorily to Phyllis 
for Hrica Rapier’s presence at the farm-house, 
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and also for his appearance in Hampshire at a 
time when his cousin had supposed him to be 
in London. From his statement it appeared 
that, on his way from Bath to Ryde to pay his 
aunt Tournament a visit of dutiful inquiry 
before going abroad, he had on Saturday after- 
noon accidentally met Miss Rapier at Bishop- 
stoke, as she was going to Fairholt, in conse- 
quence of intelligence of her old nurse’s 
prostration by a stroke of paralysis. On the 
Saturday he had thought Miss Rapier looking 
so far from well that on Sunday, after paying 
his respects to his aunt Tournament, he went 
to Fairholt to inquire for Mrs. Dade’s mistress, 
when he learnt from the doctor in attendance 
on the old nurse that Miss Rapier was herself 
even more alarmingly ill than her aged 
dependent. 

Having brought the narrative to an end just 
as the pony ran up to the gateway of Miss 
Rapier’s Hampshire garden, Cyril Twyford 
stepped from the carriage and secured the 
pony to the gate with a bridle-rein, before he 
gave his hand to Lady Champion and assisted 
her to alight also. The animal having been 
thus secured, in default of a servant to take 
charge of it, the cousins entered the little 
garden, and, paying no heed to the various 
beauties of the quiet pleasure-ground, passed 
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into the house without encountering a human 
creature or ringing a bell to announce their 
arrival to the people of the house. And it 
occasioned Phyllis no surprise that her cousin 
led her into the farm-house in this free and 
unceremonious fashion ; for, whilst she knew it 
was Erica Rapier’s practice to dispense as far 
as possible with the personal attendance of 
servants at Fairholt, she also knew that Cyril 
Twyford had for years been permitted to use 
the place as though it were his own. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


ANOTHER two minutes, and Phyllis, after laying 
aside her parasol and dust-cloak and taking off 
her bonnet, was seated in the drawing-room, 
where Cyril Twyford left her, whilst he should 
see the housemaid, and ascertain if her mistress 
was awake and ready to receive her visitor. 
And on his return to the drawing-room, after a 
rather longer absence than was necessary for 
his alleged purpose in leaving it, Mr. Twyford 
was not surprised to find that Phyllis had 
already turned faint from the scent of several 
vases of cut flowers, including mignonette and 
blossoms of stephanotis that would have been 
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oppressively odorous even to a person less 
sensitive of perfumes than Lady Champion, 
who, without being precisely a woman to 


“die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 


had more than once in her life fainted away 
from the effects of strong-scented flowers. This 
delicacy of smell being one of her nervous idio- 
syncrasies, it is not wonderful that Phyllis, who 
had been travelling from early dawn, and had 
taken no refreshment since her slight and hasty 
breakfast at Queenscote, and who had, more- 
over, been in low spirits and out of tone for 
many months, was disagreeably affected by the 
odorous blossoms that had been placed in the 
room with such profusion, for the express pur- 
pose of causing her discomfort. 

“What ails you, Phyllis? You are quite 
white! You are not going to faint ?” said the 
artist, seeing at a glance that the sickly and 

overpowering sweetness of the flowers had 
taken the desired effect. 

‘Do put those flowers out of the room, and 
throw the windows open. Quick, Cyril dear, 
quick, or I shall be ill!” Phyllis cried faintly, 
as she pointed nervously to a big bouquet on 
the chief table of the room, and then waved her 
hand impatiently at the smaller bouquets on 
the cabinets and side-tables. ‘No, I'll get out 
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of the room. I had better faint in the hall 
than here.” 

But, though she made a brave effort to exe- 
cute her purpose, Phyllis fell back again into 
the lounge-chair, feeling that if she remained 
another second on her feet she would faint off 
without getting to the door. 

With every appearance of alacrity, Cyril 
Twyford bestirred himself to carry the flowers 
from the room where they had occasioned his 
cousin such distress ; and, having removed them 
to the hall with more stir than quickness, he 
made much rattling with the Venetian blinds, 
so that Lady Champion, momentarily growing 
fainter, imagined he had opened the windows 
behind them. 

“See, here is Miss Rapier’s eau de Cologne 
bottle!” cried Cyril, coming from the windows 
to his cousin at the other side of the room, and 
offering her the bottle found so opportunely on 
the table. ‘‘ Hau de Cologne is one of the few 
scents that you enjoy. Here, Phyllis, have 
some eau de Cologne. What, you can’t? Then 
let me pour some on your forehead.” 

And without waiting for the permission, the 
artist, first wetting a handkerchief with the 
contents of the eau de Cologne bottle, proceeded 
to drop some of the fluid on her forehead, and 
then to moisten her face, especially her nostrils 
and lips, with the wet kerchief. 
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“Tt is not eau de Cologne, Cyril; it can’t be 
that ; it smells like some ether; but it’s very 
nice,—very nice! Put some more on my fore- 
head!” she answered, gratefully and trustfully. 
‘T shall be better in a minute.” 

Half a minute later, Cyril Twyford, taking 
in his hand a wine-glass that, together with its 
contents, had been prepared for the purpose to 
which they were now applied, said tenderly to 
his cousin, whom the scent of the flowers and 
the influence of the chloroform had so far 
weakened as to put her will completely under 
his authority, 

“ Now, take this wine. You need it, for you 
are overcome by fatigue and excitement. Take 
it all off at once, my dear Phyllis,—the whole 
of it at a draught. Now, be good, and do as I 
bid you.” 

“Ought I really to take it >” Phyllis enquir- 
ed doubtingly. 

“Off with it, Phyllis,” was the reply. “It 
is the only thing to save you from fainting.” 

Thus urged, Phyllis took the glass from his 
hand, smiled up at him gently and bravely, and 
tossed the whole of the drink down her throat. 

“Pah! how nasty! it can’t be wine!” she 
. ejaculated, immediately the nauseous liquid had 
been swallowed. 

“Nonsense! it is some of Miss Rapier’s best 
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brown sherry !” said Cyril Twyford, as he cool- 
ly turned away, and taking the eau de Cologne 
bottle in his hand, poured its contents on the 
handkerchief till the piece of linen was drench- 
ed and{jsopped with the chloroform. Thus armed 
with the poisoned kerchief he stepped back to his 
victim, and placed the wet cloth fairly over her 
forehead, eyes, nostrils, lips, and chin. 

‘Oh !—oh!—oh !” ejaculated Phyllis, strug- 
gling unconsciously to escape from the mask | 
that threatened her with suffocation. 

In thirty seconds the struggles were over, 
and Phyllis, unconscious, helpless, at the mercy 
of the man, who believed her to have jilted 
him, was sleeping a sleep from which she would 
not awake for ten hours. The glass of Hrica 
Rapier’s brown sherry had been qualified with 
sixty drops of laudanum ; and the chloroform 
had deprived Phyllis of consciousness till she 
should be well under the influence of the nar- 
cotic draught. 

“Here! Quick,—come!” cried Cyril Twy- 
ford, in a voice, audible in the hall through the 
door which was ajar. j 

In answer to this summons, a woman enter- 
ed the room, with an immediateness indicative 
of her having been at the door in expectation , 
of the signal,—a woman still young, though 
girlhood was far behind her, who besides being of 
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the same height as Lady Champion, resembled 
her in figure and features, so far as a person 
of inferior degree, common nature, and the 
slightest education can ever resemble a woman 
of fine temper, high culture, and perfect breed- 
ing. Something stouter in the body and 
broader in the face than Cyril Twyford’s cousin, 
this woman wanted the singular elegance of 
shape and carriage, and the exquisite refine- 
ment of facial beauty for which Lady Champion 
of Queenscote was universally admired. Fea- 
tures ‘having a likeness to Phyllis’s features 
could not be harsh or hard or otherwise than 
attractive; but the gentle shyness and tender 
sensibility, that rendered Lady Champion so 
curiously charming in her varions moods of 
tranquil animation, were altogether absent from 
the countenance of this young woman who now 
entered the room with an air of unconcern, that 
under the circumstances declared her consti- 
tutional freedom from at least one feminine 
weakness. To put the artist’s model in close 
comparison with the artist’s cousin would at 
every point be an unkindness to the former and 
an insult to the latter; but the general likeness 
of these two women, of widely different social 
grades, was no less remarkable now than it had 
been years since, when it struck Hrica Rapier on 


the occasion of her first interview with Marion 
G2 
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Hope. At the present moment it was the 
more obvious, because they were attired in 
dresses of the same material, colour, and make. 

‘““See, she is unconscious; and she will 
remain so till to-morrow morning. I have 
done my work; now you must do yours,” 
Cyril Twyford remarked to the unfortunate 
woman who has been once or twice in the back- 
ground of this drama. 

“T can’t take her upstairs without your 
help,” answered Marion Hope, with no cruelty 
and also with no compassion in her voice. 

“Tll help you. Is the door open—the door 
of the bed-room ?” 

“Yes, as wide open as the door of this 
room.” 

“Then let us be quick. You take her feet, 
Tl take her head.” 

And, in accordance with these few words, 
Cyril Twyford and Marion Hope raised the 
unconscious Lady Champion of Queenscote 
from the lounge chair, and bore her slowly 
from the room and up the staircase to a room 
immediately over the drawing-room, in which 
she had been poisoned. Having taken her to 
this sleeping-chamber, the man and his crea- 
ture laid her on a large bed. 

‘Do you want my help any longer ?” inquired 
Cyril Twyford, taking his eyes from the woman 
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who had, as he maintained, jilted him, and 
turning them on the woman whom he had 
betrayed almost in her childhood. 

‘““T can manage by myself now—at least, for 
the present. If I want you, I'll call you.” 

“Then I'll go to the other bed-room while you 
put your baby to bed. When she is in bed, I'll 
come again and look at her.” 

Five minutes later, on re-entering the room 
at Marion Hope’s summons, Cyril Twyford saw 
his cousin lying in the bed and breathing 
heavily, with her head high up on a large 
pillow, her neck open to the air, and her right 
arm extended upon the coverlet. 

“‘She’s a sweet pretty thing!” said Marion 
Hope, in a tone that showed her not altogether 
devoid of feminine tenderness. 

“To be cruel it is not necessary that a woman 
should be ugly,” rejoined the artist. 

“You've told me often I was as pretty as 
she. But it is a lie—I never was half so good- 
looking.” | 

“Tt is not the only lie 1 have told you, that 
you need be so angry about it. Anyhow, it 
was a civil lie, Mistress Marion. It was not for 
me to tell you that the difference between you 
was all in her favour, and to your disadvan- 
tage.” 

“The difference comes from the difference of 
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our stations. If she had been a tailor’s daugh- 
ter and a painter’s model, she would have been 
no better-looking, mayhap, than I; and, if I 
had been a born lady, I might have been, may- 
hap, as good-looking as she. But then I am 
not a lady.” 

‘And what’s more, Mrs. Twyford, you are a 
deuced long way off being one!” was the 
painter’s coarsely contemptuous rejoinder. 

“No doubt; but you are not the man to 
taunt me with that. There, Iam not going to 
be angry at your sauce. Poor thing, either 
because you are so pretty, or because you are 
so like me, or because of both, I can’t help 
pitying you.” 

“You have no reason to be soft on her, you 
fool!” ejaculated Cyril Twyford, seeming 
strangely hurt by his companion’s compassion 
for their victim. } 

“What harm has she ever done me P” 

“Tf it had not been for that dear, sweet, 
angelical lady lying there, over whom you are 
more than half inclined to blubber, I should 
have married you years ago, and made a lady 
of you,” said Cyril Twyford, telling the truth, 
because it was likelier than any falsehood to 
steel Marion’s heart against the lady who even 
in her unconsciousness had won the affection- 
ate regard of the painter’s ill-used drudge and 
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model. “ But come,” he continued, in a lighter 
and less unamiable tone, “don’t let us stay 
chattering here. Our bird is safely caged till 
to-morrow. If she should sleep off the laud- 
anum sooner than we expect, she won’t be able 
to fly away through that barred window, or 
escape by the door, the key of which I shall 
put in my pocket. No, she is safely caged for 
the next ten hours. All you have to do is to 
put on her bonnet and dust-cloak, and borrow 
her parasol. Your dress is all right. See, it 
is exactly of the same shade of dead-leaf as her 
dress that you have hung up there. Come 
downstairs with you, Lady Champion—come 
quick, my dearest Phyllis, and let us be off for 
our little dinner on the island. Quick is the 
word.” 

In the drawing-room Marion Hope put on 
Phyllis’s bonnet, neck-ribbon, and alpaca dust- 
cloak, and having set these borrowed plumes 
to her taste, the young woman turned to Phyllis’s 
cousin and asked him if he could suggest an 
improvement of her disguise. 

“You look the real thing this time—you are 
Phyllis all over, and no mistake about it. But 
mind you keep your veil down the whole of the 
time we are under observation. So long as 
your veil is down, I dare swear our pale friend 
with the beady eyes will take you for Phyllis, 
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Lady Champion; but I am by no means certain 
so shrewd a gentleman wouldn’t detect you if 
he saw you with your veil up. But how about 
your gloves? Are they exactly the right 
colour? That fellow will notice everything.” 

‘“‘T am wearing her gloves,” was the answer. 
‘“‘They are a precious tight fit. She wears a 
size smaller than mine. But they are such good 
kid they won’t burst.” 

“Then we are ready,” returned Cyril Twy- 
ford, putting on his hat and taking up his 
walking-cane and gloves. ‘‘ Yes, I locked the 
bed-room door, and here’s the key of it in my 
breast-pocket. And here’s the latch-key of the 
front-door in my breast-pocket. By the way, 
we must draw the catch of the Chub’s lock, so 
that the front door locks behind us as we leave 
the house.” - 

In another minute, Cyril Twyford and Marion 
Hope, bravely decked with Phyllis’s feathers, 
had passed from the house into the garden, and 
were walking between the shrubs that bordered, 
and under the trees that overhung the way to 
the gate, where the phaeton and fast-trotting 
pony were ready for their use. 

‘And now, dear Phyllis, for a few hours of 
happiness, such happiness as we used to have 
in the dear old island, when we were boy and 
girl. And we shall enjoy our holiday, Lady 
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Champion, none the less because the benevolent 
Mr. Daish has promised to give us the daintiest 
little dinner ever served in his romantic little 
hotel at Shanklin!” said Cyril Twyford, with 
an affectation of hilarity, speaking not so much 
for his companion’s information, as for the 
benefit of a certain pale gentleman with beady 
eyes, from whom the artist, in the candour of his 
frank and confiding nature, wished to have no 
more secrets than were absolutely necessary 
for the success of his enterprise. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OUTRUNNING THE CONSTABLE. 


Wauitst the incidents of the last chapter were 
taking place, Mr. Jonathan B. Morse was sur- 
veying the garden and exterior of the house 
that was the scene of occurrences which he was 
far from imagining. 

At the point where the way leading from the 
Fairholt garden-gate enters the tortuous lane, 
the professional spy had descended from the dog- 
cart, and after giving the driver a brief direc- 
tion, had come to the farm-house on foot. But 
instead of walking up the drive in the track of 
the pony-phaeton, he had entered by a wicket the 
narrow slip of plantation that bordered one side 
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the carriage-way, and by means of a neglected and 
overgrown path had proceeded so quickly under 
cover of the trees, that he arrived at the verge 
of the garden in time to see Cyril Twyford and 
luady Champion enter the house. 

Having thus tracked the cousins to the very 
door, which they opened and closed for them- 
selves, the detective officer went stealthily in 
the direction of the garden-gate, to see what 
had become of their carriage; and on coming up 
to the pony-phaeton, which Cyril Twyford had 
secured in the manner already stated, Mr. 
Jonathan B. Morse took the liberty of handling 
and closely examining the dark-blue water- 
proof cloak which Lady Champion had left in 
the vehicle. Nor was he content with closely 
examining this article of wearing apparel; for 
when he had entered in a large note-book 
(taken for the purpose from his breast-pocket) 
the name of the manufacturer of its buttons, 
and had also copied into the same book, from 
a minute gold-lettered black label, the names 
and address of the tailors whose art produced 
the serviceable piece of clothing, Mr. Jonathan 
B. Morse cut with a pair of scissors (taken for 
the purpose from a case of instruments with 
which he was provided) a small triangular piece 
of the dark-blue cloth from the bottom selvedge 
of the cloak. These notes having been taken, 
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together with a note of the precise minute of 
the day by the note-taker’s watch, and this 
triangular specimen of the material of the 
waterproof cloak having been deposited in a 
side-pocket of the large note-book, Mr. Morse 
restored the book of memoranda and the case 
of instruments to their respective pockets of 
his clothing, and worked his way back to the 
lawn and front of the house under cover of the 
trees and shrubs. 

It makes one smile to recall the pains Mr. 
Morse took to avoid observation in places where 
there were no human eyes to observe him. 
Even when he had satisfied himself that 
all the windows towards the garden had their 
blinds down, he did not become less wary or 
less apprehensive of discovery. In the circuit 
he made of the whole garden he more than 
once went down on his knees, and crept for 
yards “on all fours,” the better to escape the 
notice of nobody. And when he had surveyed 
the exterior of so much of the premises as 
interested him most strongly, he selected for 
his post of patient vigilance the particular spot 
in the whole garden that afforded him the best 
concealment, whilst enabling him to keep the 
front door of Miss Rapier’s rural home well 
within the view of his forward-looking eyes. 


-But, though he was anxious, Mr. Morse had 
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reason to exult in his good fortune in having 
thus run to earth a lady of high quality and an 
artist of questionable respectability. 

The spy was not wrong in supposing that the 
servant, who under ordinary circumstances would 
have been at hand to take charge of the pony on 
its return from a journey, had been despatched 
on some errand so that he should not witness 
Lady Champion’s visit to Fairholt. Nor was 
he mistaken in his confidence that, before the 
servant returned to his usual scene of duty, 
Mr. Cyril Twyford of 7a, Fitzroy Square, and 
Lady Champion of Queenscote would have 
driven away from Fairholt. Professional in- 
stinct assured Mr. Morse that the painter and 
the lady would soon appear at the front door, 
and that if he remained under the concealment 
of the laurels and the bay-bushes, he should 
probably overhear some of their conversation 
as they passed on foot from the door to their 
pony-carriage. 

On learning from Cyril Twyford’s own lips 
that he and Lady Champion were bound for 
the Isle of Wight, with the purpose of dining 
at Shanklin, Mr. Jonathan B. Morse took his 
course with equal promptitude and agility. 
Instead of following the artist and his com- 
panion towards the gate, he set himself in an 
opposite direction. Moving quickly across the 
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garden when he had emerged from the shrubs, 
he cleared the ha-ha with a stag-like bound. 
. Having thus gained the first paddock, he 
took to the fullest pace of his heels, and, with 
the quickness of a frightened hare, scudded 
athwart the Fairholt meadows in a straight line 
for the juncture of the lane and the road, where 
he had ordered his driver to wait for him. The 
consequence of this quick cut from the Fairholt 
garden to the Portchester and Bishop's Waltham 
main road was that, before Cyril Twyford was 
two-thirds of the way down the lane, the spy 
was recovering his breath after violent exercise, 
and that when the phaeton turned out of the 
lane he was already on the dog-cart. 

“They are off for the island to dine at’ 
Shanklin; they’ll be going doubtless by the 
next boat, and take water at Portsmouth,” said 
Mr. Morse, addressing the driver who, like his 
comrade, was a member of the Detective Ser- 
vice. ‘‘ We'll follow them to Portsmouth Har- 
bour, where you had better take charge of 
them, while I drive to the Esplanade to make 
my toilet. I don’t think they have seen me. 
But I had better be on the safe side. Watch 
them till they are on the boat, and till they 
have started. If they start, you may trust 
me to come down upon them at South- 
sea; if they don’t start, keep them in view 
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and send me a message to the Esplanade.” 

And in accordance with the earlier part of the 
programme, the two occupants of the dog-cart ” 
parted company when they had seen the phaeton 
stop at the entrance to the steam-boat pier, 
where the Fairholt groom-gardener was in 
attendance to take charge of the fast-trotting 
pony ;—the one spy stopping at the pier to take 
cognizance of Cyril Twyford’s proceedings, 
whilst the other drove briskly on towards 
Southsea. 

Twenty minutes later, when the boat for the 
Wight, with Cyril Twyford and his companion 
on board, was moving off from its pier at 
Portsmouth, the artist, who had been surveying 
the passengers with much curiosity, remarked 
in an undertone to Marion Hope, 

‘‘Confound it! Lady Champion, something 
has gone wrong. Our pale-faced friend with 
the beady eyes is not on board. This won't do. 
The fellows are not doing their duty. They 
are not up to their work. They are doing their 
duty neither to me nor to Sir Arthur Champion, 
your good husband, my dear Phyllis.” 

Appearances certainly justified these expres- 
sions of discontent from the painter, who was 
quite as desirous of remaining under detective 
observation as most people who have won the 
peculiar regard of the police are desirous of 
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escaping their vigilance. For though he and 
Marion Hope had fairly begun the voyage, 
neither of the detective constables was on 
board. At Southsea some thirty or forty more 
voyagers for the Wight passed from the pier to 
the boat, but no one of them was a man clad in 
black cloth and shepherd's plaid. The only 
person of Mr. Morse’s height and tenuity to 
take water at the Hsplanade Pier was a gentle- 
man whose white hair and nervous gait gave 
him the appearance of being at least sixty years 
old, whilst his dress bore no resemblance to the 
costume worn by the spy at Queenscote and 
Fairholt. Notwithstanding the dark-green spec- 
tacles that defended his eyes from scrutiny and 
from the rays of the scorching sun, the general 
effect of this elderly gentleman was foppish. 
Wearing an alpaca overcoat of lavender tone, 
so that the breast and long skirts of a superfine 
blue frock-coat were exposed to view, he was con- 
spicuous by the spotless newness of his summer 
trousers, the speckless whiteness of his waist- 
coat and befrilled shirt-front, and the stately 
exuberance of his shirt-collar. The blue tie 
that encircled his neck was a thing of silken 
gauze; and whilst his left hand was cased 
tightly with kid of cream colour, the ungloved 
hand, in which he carried a stout malacca cane, 
was decked with jewelled rings that harmonized 
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with the gold watch-chain adorning his snowy 
front. 

“What agetup! It is perfect!” said Cyril 
Twyford, in an undertone of cynical approba- 
tion, to Marion Hope, when he had taken a 
long and critical view of this antiquated beau. 
“The only thing to render the disguise in- 
effectual is the elevation of the chin. If he 
had concealed the cock of the chin as effectu- 
ally as he has hidden his beady eyes, I should 
not have recognized my beloved inspector.” 

On landing at the Wight Pier, Cyril Twy- 
ford selected for himself and his companion 
one of the few close carriages standing, with 
three times the number of open-flies, in 
front of the Pier Hotel; and having, together 
with Marion Hope, entered this vehicle, which 
he had chosen as being more suitable than an | 
open phaeton to a gentleman making furtive 
holiday with a gentlewoman of quality in a 
district where she was well known, he directed 
the driver to take him briskly to “ Daish’s 
Hotel,” Shanklin. 

A few words about this recently disfigured, 
but still charming little hotel, the earliest, and 
for many a year the most picturesque of the 
several hostelries of its peculiar kind that 
sprung up at the various points of the Isle of 
Wight in the time of George the Third for the 
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special convenience of newly married lovers, 
billing and cooing away the happy hours of the 
honeymoon trip. At present, when the island 
has long become a favourite resort with Cock- 
ney holiday-makers, “ Daish’s Hotel” is a tavern 
for the populace, as well as a resting-place for 
more fastidious idlers.- To the primitive struc- 
ture there has been added a dépendance, where 
the pedestrian of slender means and frugal 
taste may get a pork-pie, and even a cold 
sausage, and quench his thirst with those malt 
drinks which are no less stupefying to their 
consumers than profitable to their producers. 
But at the time of Marion Hope’s first visit to 


_ Shanklin, this tavern for tourists of quality had _ 


no bar-room for wayfarers from Hounsditch. 
A cottage orné, where duchesses could fare 
daintily, and princesses have lingered for weeks 
at a time, it had neither bar nor billiard-room. 
It had not even a coffee-room. Hospitable 
only to strangers who wished for private apart- 


ments, it studied the humours of connubial 
_ novices, and had small consideration for the 
' staid couple who could enjoy a good dinner 


without wishing to kiss one another between 


the courses. The visitors to “ Daish’s Hotel ” 
were expected to come in pairs, to go away in 


pairs, and in the interim, in all other respects, 


_ to live like paired and mutually responsive lovers 
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in the tiny rooms which Mr. Daish let in pairs 
—a small sitting-room, with myrtle about win- 
dow-panes, and a small bed-room, with more 
myrtle-leaves fringing the window-panes. If 
a gentleman and lady, on entering ‘‘ Daish’s 
Hotel” together, were not husband and wife, 
they were “taken as married,” and dealt with 
accordingly. 

It was only as a great favour, and on the 
understanding that he should take two rooms, 
pay for two dinners, and in all financial mat- 
ters be regarded as a young married couple 
that a certain elderly gentleman, of an appear- 
ance decidedly foppish, despite his green spec- 
tacles and white locks, was received at “‘ Daish’s 
Hotel,” whilst Cyril Twyford was still taking a 
first view of the ground-floor sitting-room and 
first-floor bed-room, to which they were shown 
on alighting from the fly that had taken them 
from Ryde Pier to the honeymoon hotel in 
little more than sixty minutes. 

Their dinner having been ordered for seven 
o'clock, Cyril Twyford and his companion 
(wearing her veil down with proper bridal 
shyness) had still a couple of hours to spend in 
visiting the beach and the chine, when they 
had refreshed themselves with sherry and bis- 
cuits after the various and strong excitements 
of the long morning; and it was only natural 
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that, having this time on their hands, they 
should pass the greater part of it in the cleft 
beloved by Keats, and on the beach, where, in 
happier times, the artist had taken many a 
pleasant holiday with his cousin. And it was 
no less natural for the elderly gentleman to 
follow in their wake, and regard them, at a 
respectful distance, with the forward-looking 
eyes which he had concealed behind green 
spectacles to so little purpose. 

Natural also was it for this solitary and fop- 
pish elderly gentleman to stroll about the hotel 
garden whilst Cyril Twyford and Marion Hope 
dined deliberately—by daylight during the 
earlier, and by candle-ligbt during the later 
courses—on dishes fit for lovers, in their small 
ground-floor parlour, looking towards the lawn 
and trees of the not extensive pleasure-grounds. 
Nor is he to be blamed for taking every oppor- 
tunity to get a view of the lady, who had laid 
aside her borrowed veil and bonnet, when she 
took her seat at table with her back to the 
window. 

So long as she remained in this position, 
Cyril Twyford had no fear that bis companion’s 
features would be dangerously visible to the 
loiterer outside ; but when the candles were lit, 
he told the waiter to let down the Venetian 
blinds before the frames of the French window, 

H 2 
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and soon afterwards gave Marion Hopea timely 
reminder that there were narrow openings in 
the blinds, through which the spy might see her 
face too distinctly if she turned it towards the 
garden. 

The twilight had deepened into the darkness 
of a moonless but starry night, before the artist 
had dined and taken with manifest enjoyment 
his full share of two post-prandial bottles of 
excellent claret. And it was not till Marion 
Hope had drunk the last glass of the second 
bottle, that he determined to give the spy an 
opportunity for carrying away from Shanklin 
one or two more pieces of “‘ material testimony.” 

“Tl smoke my cigar in the garden,” he said, 
taking his cigar-case from his pocket. 

“Shall I put on my bonnet and go with you?” 
enquired Marion Hope. 

“Come with me, but leave your bonnet 
there,” replied the artist, glancing at the sofa 
on which Phyllis’s bonnet, parasol, and dust- 
cloak were lying. 

“Not wear my bonnet, when you were so 
particular in telling me to bring it downstairs 
with me ?” returned Marion Hope, with a voice 
and look of surprise and curiosity. 

“Leave the bonnet and cloak and: parasol 
where they are,” was the answer, ‘“ but take the 
veil, fold it broad, and put it over your head, so 


a 
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that it covers your cheeks, and comes under © 
your chin, leaving your eyes, nose, and a bit of 
your mouth visible.” 

“Does that suit you?” asked the woman, 
when she had done as she was bid. 

“A little more over the forehead and a little 
more over the cheeks, so that your face is less 
apparent.” 

“How now ? does that suit you better ?” ask- 
ed Marion Hope, when she had re-adjusted the 
large veil, in accordance with the artist’s re- 
quirements, before the mirror over the mantel- 
piece. 

‘Good, nothing could be better!” answered 
Cyril Twyford approvingly, pitching away the 
remains of the match with which he had lit his’ 
cigar. ‘‘ Fold the ends of the veil and fix them 
with a pin. Seen by starlight you'll pass for 
Lady Champion. Sir Arthur himself would 
mistake you for Phyllis. Now then for the 
garden.” 

In another minute Cyril Twyford and Marion 
Hope had passed through the French window 
(each frame of which was fitted with a Venetian 
blind) into the garden where four couples were 
pacing the lawn, or sitting under the darksome 
trees in loverlike fashion. The tranquillizing 
influence of tobacco accords with the emotions 
of love; and whilst the little garden was fra- 
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grant with the burning weed, four tips of cigars, 
glowing brightly at different points of the grass- 
plot, showed the artist and his companion where 
the other couples had their seats or in what di- 
rections they were walking, as they whispered 
small talk to delighted ears that, at other moments 
feeding on delicious silence, caught the music of 
mutually responsive hearts. In fact, like gig- 
lamps on nocturnal roads, the glowing ends of 
five cigars enabled the smokers to steer ciear of 
one another as they perambulated the lawn 
that warm August evening. 

After sauntering to and fro on the turf for 
some fifteen minutes, Cyril Twyford and Marion 
Hope passed as longa time under the darksome 
canopy of one of the several trees, whilst he 
finished his cigar; and having thus spent half- 
an-hour very agreeably, they returned to their 
parlour, entering it as they had left it, by the 
French window. 

Nothing in the room’s appearance indicated 
that anyone had visited it during their absence. 
The candles were something shorter, but burn- 
ing at the same places where the artist and 
Marion Hope had left them. The remains of 
the dessert, the empty decanters and other 
furniture of the table had no sign of having 
been touched during the last half-hour. Lady 
Champion’s dust-cloak, bonnet, and parasol 
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were still on the sofa, lying precisely as they 
had been left; the lower part of the dust-cloak 
dropping from the sofa’s foot so as to touch the 
ground ; the ivory handle of the parasol resting 
upon the bonnet. But none the less sure was 
Cyril Twyford that some one had been in the 
room whilst he was smoking in the garden. 

Having shut the French window securely, 
and drawn the thick damask curtains before 
the Venetian blinds, the artist took up the 
cloak, the bonnet, and the parasol, and examin- 
ed each one of them deliberately, with the curi- 
ous and anxious inquisitiveness of a woman 
searching garments suspected of harbouring 
moth. 

“What are you looking for?” asked Marion 
Hope, wondering what his object was in 
examining her borrowed feathers so minutely 
and suspiciously. 

“Good!” ejaculated Mr. Twyford, when he 
had inspected the three articles. 

“What is good ?” inquired the woman, with 
increasing astonishment. 

“You blockhead, look here!” replied the 
artist contemptuously, taking up the parasol 
and opening it. ‘Look at the white silk 
lining, the top piece, the circular piece, that is 
so neatly diamonded all round by the milliner’s 
scissors. Do you see how a small piece has 
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been neatly ‘snotched’ from the silk, so that a 
diamond is missing. The missing piece was 
cut away, not by the milliner’s scissors, but by 
the scissors of our lean friend with the bead- 
like eyes.” 

‘Lord ha’ mercy, and so it is!” ejaculated 
Marion Hope. . 

“ Now look at this end of that piece of lace, 
and tell me if it corresponds with the end on 
the other side of the bonnet,” said Cyril Twy- 
ford, calling her attention to a point of the 
bonnet’s trimming. 

“Why, the fellow has snipped away a bit of 
the lace! He is no better. than a thief!” cried 
Marion Hope, her eyes opening yet wider with 
surprise and virtuous indignation. 

“Obviously, my dear, he is a most immoral 
person, with neither the fear of man nor the fear 
of God before his eyes. He must be a very 
bad fellow! But don’t let your righteous 
indignation at his unrighteous proceedings 
cause you to speak so loud. Let us be virtu- 
ous, my dear Phyllis, by all means. But let us, 
also, be cautious. And now look at this selv- 
edge of your dust-cloak, from which the rascal 
has snipped a small triangular piece. By the 
way, | may as well inform you that he had 
taken just such a snip out of the bottom 
selvedge of your blue waterproof. On seeing 
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what he had done to your waterproof cloak, I 
thought he might as well do likewise to the 
parasol, the dust-cloak, and the bonnet.” 

Having by this time discovered why the 
artist had told her to bring her outdoor raiment 
into the dining-room, and why he had smoked 
his cigar so deliberately in the garden. instead 
of smoking it in the parlour, Marion Hope 
burst out laughing, in her amusement and 
delight and pride at her companion’s cleverness 
in so completely outwitting the cleverest 
detective officer in all England. 

“Tt is clear, my dear Phyllis!” said Mr. 
Cyril Twyford, with piquant seriousness, ‘‘it is 
manifest, my dear girl, that this clever spy 
knows all about you, and that on your return 
to your busband’s stately hall in the county of 
Somerset you will find him fully cognizant of 
all your naughty doings in Hampshire, from 
the moment when you left your train at 
Portchester, instead of going straight on to 
Evensong. I have no doubt that on your 
return to Queenscote you will find him in 
possession of all the several pieces of ‘ material 
testimony’ that this smart detective has gather- 
ed to your shame and ruin. And I am very 
much afraid that, when he discovers all your 
iniquity, Sir Arthur Champion will banish you 
from Queenscote, and publish your wickedness 
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to the whole world. Take my word for it, he 
will never forgive you!—never! But enough 
of this. As we must rise early to-morrow morn- 
ing, and have a long and fatiguing day, we had 
better go to rest. Ah! ‘sleep it is a blessed 
thing, beloved from pole to pole.’ Let us give 
the blessed thing a chance of sliding into our 
souls. May Mary Queen send us such sleep 
from heaven as she gave the Ancient Mariner!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ALL OVER ! 


On opening her eyes from the long sleep 
into which the laudanum put her, Lady Cham- 
pion found herself in a strange bed and sur- 
rounded by unfamiliar objects. The room was 
new to her, and she saw for the first time the 
face of her attendant—a female servant, wear- 
ing the dress of grey material, plain Normandy 
cap, large white collar, and deep, starched linen 
wristbands, that constituted the usual costume 
of a young woman in Hrica Rapier’s service. 

“Where am I?” Phyllis inquired calmly, 
after resting her eyes for some minutes on the 
prepossessing countenance of this young woman. 

‘‘ At Fairholt, in Hampshire, my lady,” was 
the answer. 
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“ Near Portsmouth ?” 

‘Yes, my lady. You are in Miss Rapier’s 
country house.” 

“To be sure. I begin to remember all about 
it now. How is your mistress ?” 

“Still very ill, my lady, but not worse. She 
was sleeping quietly when I left her half an 
hour since ; and, if she goes on sleeping till the 
doctor comes, I think he’ll find her better. The 
danger is that she may wake too soon; for my 
mistress is a very light sleeper at the best of 
times.” 

“‘T came here to see her, because she had 
been taken with a sudden illness.” 

“Yes, my lady; you came here yesterday, a 
little before noon. Mr. Twyford caught you, 
my lady, at the Portchester Station, and drove 
you here in the pony-carriage.” 

“* And where is my cousin ?” 

“Your cousin, my lady ?” 

“Yes,— Mr. Twyford. Heis my cousin Cyril.” 

‘Pardon me, my lady. I did not know Mr. 
Twyford was your ladyship’s cousin. He is 
here at this moment, after returning from the 
Isle of Wight, where he went by the first boat 
this morning to inquire for his aunt, my lady. 
He drove up to the gate only ten minutes since.” 

“ Didn’t he bring Isabel, my maid, with him ?” 

‘No, my lady. He came back alone.” 
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“‘ And how did he find Aunt Tournament ?” 

‘“T did not ask him, my lady.” 

“Then go and ask him at once. No, wait a 
minute. Of course I fell ill, or I should not be 
here. How came I to be ill ?” 

“The flowers did it, my lady. You had no 
sooner come into the drawing-room than your 
ladyship complained of the flowers, and, though 
Mr. Twyford did his best to bring you round 
with eaw de Cologne and wine, you fainted clean 
away. You had ‘gone off,’ my lady, when I 
was called to you from Miss Rapier’s room. 
We managed to get you up here, and then, my 
lady, I took the liberty, which I hope your 
ladyship will pardon, of undressing your lady- 
ship and putting you to bed.” 

“Tt was the right thing to do, and I thank 
you for doing it. How strange that flowers 
should repay my love by taking away my 
senses! They have done me that unkindness 
more than once. Did you send for a doctor ?” 

‘““The doctor has been in the house, my lady, 
since you were taken ill; but as you were sleep- 
ing, my lady, gently as any babe, Mr. Twyford 
thought the doctor had better not see you. Mr. 
Twyford said that sleep was the best medicine 
for you, and that you would not care to have 
more people than need be know of your illness.” 

‘Cyril was quite right. And now go off and 
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ask how Aunt Tournament is. Mr. Twyford’s 
aunt is my aunt also.” © 

‘And may I bring your ladyship some tea ?” 

“Yes, I should like tea. A cup of tea may 
relieve me of the head-ache which is all that 
ails me now. And, when I have had my tea, 
you must help me to dress, as my own maid is 
not here.” 

“‘T’ll do my best to attend on your ladyship.” 

“ And I am sure your best will be very well. 
What is your name ?” 

** Marion, my lady.” 

“‘ And your other name, Marion ?” 

‘* Hope, my lady,” answered the young woman, 
colouring slightly. ‘‘My name is Marion Hope.” 

“What a gentle, soothing, cheerful name !” 
returned Phyllis, in a voice she might have 
used to one of her own social degree. “ And it 
suits your pleasant face and pleasant voice. 
Here, Marion Hope, take my hand and kiss it 
—kiss it twice, Marion, for I like you.” 

“Thank you, my lady!” ejaculated Marion 
Hope, taking Phyllis’s outstretched hand more 
quickly than diffidently, and pressing it to her 
lips. 

“ Now run- away, child, and get me my tea 
and news of Aunt Tournament. And tell Mr. 
Twyford that he shall see me downstairs to 
breakfast an hour hence.” 
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When the wearer of the white-collared and 
white-cuffed grey dress and the piquant little 
Normandy cap had disappeared to execute 
these orders, Lady Champion, on regarding the 
right hand so recently saluted by a servant's 
lips, saw on it a single bright, clear drop which 
made her remark, 

“How strange so trifling an attention should 
have affected her so much! She must be used 
to kindness. For Hrica is kind to everybody.” 

The news which Marion Hope brought Lady 
Champion in the course of a few minutes was 
unsatisfactory. Mrs. Tournament had passed a 
restless night, and Mr. Twyford was of opinion 
that he and his cousin should go to Ryde with- 
out needless delay. But if the news was ill, 
the tea that accompanied it was excellent; and, 
having taken the cheering drink with a slice of 
bread and butter, Phyllis declared herself well 
enough to leave her bed and make her morning 
toilet. And at the toilet-table Marion Hope 
proved herself a fairly efficient lady’s maid, 
though it was obvious to Lady Champion that 
the young woman seldom acted in that capacity. 
Indeed, though she handled a pair of Hrica 
Rapier’s hair-brushes with proper firmness and 
dexterity, the amateur hand-maiden was so 
maladroit in arranging the abundant tresses of 


Phylhs’s rich brown hair, that Lady Champion 
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put the finishing touches to her coiffure with 
her own hands. 

“There, that will do?” said Phyllis, giving 
her hair the last of those final touches, as she 
appealed to Marion’s judgment on the matter 
to lessen any annoyance the young woman’s 
sense of her official insufficiency might occasion 
her. ‘Can you suggest an improvement ?” 

“None, my lady; you look charming.” 

‘In saying so you praise yourself.” 

‘No, my lady, it was all your doing; I only 
bungled it.” 

‘7 meant, you praised your own looks.” 

‘Mine, my lady ?” 

“Yes. Don’t you see we are a good deal 
like each other? The likeness struck me 
directly I saw your face in the glass just above 
my own. We might almost be taken for 
sisters !” 

“Tor, my lady!” ejaculated Marion Hope, 
blushing from natural vanity. ‘“ You do me 
great honour to say so.” 

“Honour, child? God made both of us, and 
we may thank Him for giving us the same good 
looks in equal measure. It would be dullness 
in me to overlook the fact, and folly or worse 
to feign blindness to it.” 

“Tt is not every lady of your grandeur, my 
lady,” said Marion Hope, no less delighted than 
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amazed by Lady Champion’s treatment of her, 
“that would care to see her resemblance to a 
servant.” 

“Then,” returned Phyllis, ‘it is possible for 
a great lady to be a great goose. But before I 
married, Marion Hope, I had less to do with 
grandeur than you probably imagine. Till my 
husband made a great lady of me, I was a 
simple country girl, and of no more account 
than other young ladies of Ryde. And now 
give me my dress. Ah! no sign of dust upon 
it. If Isabel had been with me, it would not 
look better.” 

Another twenty minutes and Phyllis was 
sitting at a breakfast-table in Miss Rapier’s 
dining-room, with Cyril Twyford for her only 
companion. 

‘¢ As you are equal to a journey,” he remarked, 
after putting fit inquiries for her health, and 
seeing her make a fairly good breakfast for a 
delicate woman still under the depressing 
effects of laudanum, “‘we had better start for 
the Island in half an hour. The light breeze 
on the water may blow away your headache.” 

“T must see Hrica before I go.” 

“Of course, if she is awake.” 

‘If she is asleep, I had better wait till she 
wakes.” 

‘You had better do no such thing,” returned 
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Cyril Twyford, with impressive composure and 
seriousness. ‘You will thank me to-morrow 
for hurrying you away from this place. I acted 
for the best; but I regret I stopped you yes- 
terday at Portchester. The fact is Aunt Tour- 
nament has had a very bad night. Wishing to 
frighten you as little as possible, I only called 
it a restless night. It was worse than restless. 
There is no doubt you had better get to her 
without further delay.” 

“Then let us be off this instant.” 

‘We should not get an earlier boat by start- 
ing now than the one we should get by starting 
twenty minutes hence, at which time the pony 
and phaecton shall be at the garden-gate.” 

‘In the meantime I will take a peep at Hrica, 
whilst she still sleeps.” 

“Yes, you can do that,” replied Cyril Twy- 
ford, as though he saw no reason why Phyllis 
should not go at once to Erica Rapier’s room and 
look at the lady, who, as he well knew, was not 
in the house, and had not visited it for several 
weeks. And then, going to the door, he sum- 
moned Marion Hope without leaving the room. 

“ Take Lady Champion to Miss Rapier’s room; 
her ladyship wishes to see her,” he said to the 
wearer of the Normandy cap, as soon as she 
appeared at the open door. 

“Oh! my lady,” said Marion, addressing her 
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respectful expostulation against this arrange- 
ment to Phyllis, instead of to the artist, ‘my 
mistress sleeps so light, I wouldn’t have you go 
into her room for fear of waking her. She was 
sleeping when I left her, and I didn’t mean to 
go to her again till I should hear her voice, lest 
the noise of the door should wake her. She 
sleeps so very light; and Dr. Hartopp’s last 
order was, ‘If your mistress gets to sleep, mind 
you let her have -her sleep out; sleep is the 
medicine to save her.’ I hope, my lady, you'll 
pardon me for speaking so plain.” 

“You,are quite right to do so, Marion, and I 
will be ouided by you. But mind, if she should 
wake before I leave the house, to let me know.” 

The young woman having withdrawn on the 
receipt of this submissive assurance, Phyllis re- 
marked to her cousin, 

‘‘How strange and almost absurd to leave 
the house without even seeing her! I might 
as well have gone on to Ryde yesterday ; for I 
have done no good whatever by breaking my 
journey.” 

‘““The case is hardly so bad as that. When 
she wakes it will please Miss Rapier to know 
what pains you have taken to see her.” 

“Thank you for that consoling thought !” 
said Phyllis, who, having relinquished with 
characteristic docility her purpose of looking 
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into Erica Rapier’s room, turned the conversa- 
tion again to her aunt’s precarious state of 
health, and held it to that subject until Cyril 
Twyford, looking at his watch, remarked, 

“Tt is time we should be off. Your bonnet 
and cloak and parasol are in the drawing-room, 
where you left them yesterday.” 

Complying with this suggestion, Phyllis went 
forthwith to the drawing-room, where she found 
the articles of apparel, together with Marion 
Hope, who was permitted to aid Lady Cham- 
pion in the arrangement of her driving toilet. 

“Thank you, Marion,” said Phyllis, when she 
had put on her bonnet and allowed the amateur 
servant to button the very gloves that only a 
few hours since had covered her hands, ‘ and 
thank you for all your kindness to me.” And 
then, colouring prettily as she put a piece of 
gold into the young woman’s hand, Lady Cham- 
pion added, “ This little gift is for attention 
shown me this morning; but for your help to 
me when I could not help myself—I—I-——” 
and, throwing into an act the feeling she could 
not aptly express by words, Phyllis put a light 
kiss on Marion’s forehead before she passed 
her. 

“Don’t come with us to the gate, Marion. 
You must be at hand to hear your mistress, 
should she call for you,” said Cyril Twyford, 

iy 
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following his cousin to the hall-door that was 
already open. 

At the garden-gate Phyllis found the fast- 
trotting pony and the phaeton, with her blue 
waterproof cloak on the seat of the carriage, 
into which she stepped lightly, while Cyril was 
turning the pony’s head away from the gate. 

The cousins had left Fairholt none too soon; 
for though the pony was kept to its best speed 
all the way from the farm-house to Portsmouth, 
they nearly missed the boat that carried them 
over the Solent and landed them at Ryde, within 
an hour of the moment that saw Lady Cham- 
pion of Queenscote kiss the wretched woman, 
who had scarcely recovered from her surprise 
at the salute, when she hurled her body at full 
length on the drawing-room sofa, and shutting 
heaven’s light from her eyes with both her 
hands, surrendered herself to a long agony of 
passionate and remorseful grief. Stricken with 
a sense of her own shameful and loathsome 
wickedness; stirred as she had never been 
stirred in all the gloomy and disgustful years 
that separated her from the time when she sang 
hymns in a Sunday school, and was no worse 
—ay, maybe, something better—than most of 
her schoolmates, this not irrecoverably evil 
creature even yet had in her untaught mind and 
torpid soul more true womanliness than she 
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ever ventured to display to her selfish and dis- 
dainful and brutalizing master. And now that 
this womanliness had been quickened and stung 
by Phyllis Champion’s demeanour, more tortur- 
ingly than it ever had been stung by Cyril 
Twyford’s bitter speech, Marion Hope was so 
overpowered by impulses of reverence and 
affection for the lady whom she resembled in 
person, and in nothing else, that she repeatedly 
moaned aloud in the brief intervals of her suc- 
cessive fits of sobbing, 

‘“*T could have borne it all!—oh! dear Lord 
in heaven, I could have borne it all!—if she 
hadn’t kissed me !” 

And Marion Hope, mere drab and painter’s 
model though she was, a woman who a few 
days hence would be over-eating and over- 
drinking herself, and serving the devil with ali 
her heart for dismally inadequate wages, was 
still in this wild way telling her dear Lord in 
heaven of the burning anguish that had come 
to her from the kiss of another woman’s lips, 
when that other woman, turning death-like 
white as the words escaped her, said quickly 
and tremulously to her cousin walking beside her, 

“Dear Cyril, what can it mean? Why are 
the blinds all down? Oh, Cyril, dear Cyril, it 
can’t be that ‘it is all over,’ and we are too 


late ?” 
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It was even so at Evensong. The white, 
silent, terrifying blinds told the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, to Phyllis Champion, 
as she entered the garden of her old, happy 
home, after walking thither from the Wight 
pier. She was too late. It was all over with 
Maud Tournament, as it will be all over with 
every one of us sooner or later, after a little 
more vain ambition and bootless fighting with 
adverse forces, after a few more triumphs and 
defeats, a few more hopes and disappointments, 
a little more laughter and a few more tears, a 
little more time frittered away in cares that 
cannot make us better, or spent in sufferings 
that, please God, will not make us much worse ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN MOURNING. 


Ir often happens that a long-expected blow has. 
the effect of an unanticipated incident. It was 
so with Maud Tournament’s death, so far as it 
affected Lady Champion’s feelings. For years 
the invalid’s powers, with the single exception 
of her fortitude, had been slowly failing ; for 
months Phyllis had been prepared for a sum- 
mons at any moment to hasten to her aunt’s 
side for the purpose of soothing the trouble of 
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her last hours; and now the fulfilment of the 
niece’s mournful anticipations was attended 
with a sense of the suddenness of her loss, as 
though it were an event of which she had 
received no forewarning. 

One consequence of the shock attending an 
incident so unlikely (as most people might well 
think it) to cause her the slightest surprise, was 
that, dismissing and completely forgetting a 
score of matters that would otherwise have 
engaged her attention, Phyllis for several days 
lived wholly in the gloom of her newest sorrow, 
and in thoughts and interests arising out of 
her first great bereavement. Sitting for hours 
together, and often falling on her knees at the 
solemn bed from which Maud Tournament had 
gone to her Maker’s presence, Phyllis put many 
a warm tear on the cold brow that only the 
other day was Maud’s forehead, and many a 
sacred kiss on the tranquil cheeks and lips that 
were no longer Maud’s. Recalling how in her 
childhood she had been Maud’s child, how in 
her girlhood she had been Maud’s girl, how 
from the threshold of her womanly time she 
had been Maud’s friend, Phyllis felt by turns 
all that holy human nature makes a sister feel 
when she looks down on the sister whose face 
has been touched by death and hallowed with 
‘the ineffable loveliness his touch alone can 
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give. The gentle soul was stirred by bitter 
thoughts of how much more she might have 
done for Maud’s happiness; and, having wept 
plentifully over her imaginary shortcomings in 
the ways of filial duty and friendship’s devotion, 
she comforted herself by thinking how Maud, 
without a pain to endure in her old brave way, 
had survived the martyr’s fate and entered on 
the angel’s felicity—had passed from long 
suffering to perpetual joy. It comforted her 
too to think that she would see Maud again in 
a future of God’s own making. For, though 
she was a woman of many thoughts and various 
reading, Phyllis Champion held without an 
effort to the early faith and simple views for 
which she was largely indebted to Maud Tour- 
nament and the clergymen who had held her in: 
their keeping. 

Was it wonderful that for a few days Phyllis 
let the world go its own way, and allewed the 
inmates of that house of death to rise and go 
to rest, and busy themselves in needful funereal 
affairs, without giving them so many as ten several 
sentences of guidance and control. It seemed 
well to her to leave them alone. Anyhow she 
left them alone to their various dismal employ- 
ments ;—opening black-edged letters and an- 
swering them, stitching at black raiment, hav- 
ing mysterious speech with black-clothed people 
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who came and went dolefully and stealthily. It 
was enough and too much, oh! far too much, for 
Phyllis to know that next Monday (soon to be- 
come “to-morrow” and “to-day”) they would take 
something out of the room in which she passed 
her time, thinking and praying; and that, when 
that something had been taken away, she would 
never any more look again on the face that so 
short a while since had been her dear Maud’s 
face. 

Not that she was altogether unmindful of 
persons outside the darkened house. Had 
Hrica Rapier got worse, Phyllis would have 
made another effort to see her at Fairholt be- 
fore that dreadful ‘“next Monday.” But Cyril 
Twyford brought to Evensong such satisfactory 
accounts of Miss Rapier’s progress, together 
with such strong assurances of Miss Rapier’s 
desire that Phyllis should not trouble herself 
to write to her till she should be back at 
Queenscote, that there was neither need nor 
inducement for Lady Champion either to re- 
cross the Solent, or put pen to paper on Hrica’s 
account. But, though she neither re-visited 
Fairholt nor wrote to the mistress of the farm- 
house, Phyllis had daily thought for her hus- 
band’s sister-in-law. In those dismal days, 
also, she could smile at the daily reports sent 
her by his nurse of ‘ther own boy’s” doings at 
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Queenscote. And she found heart and time to 
send her husband a series of long letters, each 
of them being made up from first to last of 
simple, affectionate, pathetic, and altogether 
unegotistic reminiscences of the writer’s life with 
the dear aunt who had gone to her rest from 
earthly trouble—had passed from this world’s 
trouble to the endless happiness of heaven. 

In due course answers came to these letters : 
one on Thursday evening, and one by the 
morning post of each of the four following 
days; and never had Phyllis received from 
their writer four letters more eloquent of sym- 
pathy and tender devotion. Whatever he 
knew or thought to her discredit, Arthur 
Champion wrote to his wife in her season of 
great grief, as though he believed her complete- 
ly worthy of the love he had lavished upon 
her; as though his only doubt was of his own 
worthiness of the affection she cherished for 
him; as though no cloud of distrust had ever 
for a moment come between them. Phyllis had 
always derived vivid enjoyment from the let- 
ters he was wont to write her during their occa- 
sional periods of brief separation. In her gayer 
moments she had even declared that the de- 
light his letters afforded her was more than an 
adequate compensation for the dejection occa- 
sioned by his absence; for in his letters he 
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forgot he was her husband, and she remember- 
ed only that he was her lover. But these 
letters from Cannes to Ryde were unutterably 
sweet. Soothing her grief they inspired her 
with the only hope that could reconcile her to 
existence. They made her feel that, if she had 
lost Maud, she had regained her husband. 
‘“Too much prosperity separated us; but 
sorrow is drawing us together again—ay, has 
brought us together closer than ever!” she said, 
after reading his fourth letter. And the glad- 
ness that came to her from this conviction was 
all the more agreeable to her because it was a 
tranquil, passionless joy that harmonized with 
her sadness, mitigating it without extinguish- 
ing it, or even diminishing it ina degree for 
which she would have been compunctious. 

And so the days passed till Monday became 
to-day. An hour before the time appointed 
for Maud’s funeral, Arthur Champion arrived 
on foot at Evensong; and he was one of the 
mournful company of men and women who 
followed Maud’s coffin up the hill, through a 
throng of sorrowful spectators, to the grave 
that had been opened for it. And at this 
place, where nought should be said in discord 
with solemn thoughts, reference may be made 
to another of the mourners—the big black dog 
that, having in former time led a bridal proces- 
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sion to the same churchyard, now followed meek- 
ly and mutely at the rear of the funereal train. 
It shows how sorrow had deprived Phyllis of all 
taste for innocent trivialities, that throughout 
the week she had not given a single thought to 
the affectionate brute that had attained canine 
old age in his dead mistress’s service. And it 
says not a little for the sensibility and fine 
perception of the dog that, hungering and 
thirsting as he did all those six days through 
for a word of sympathetic recognition from 
his surviving mistress, he had never whined 
for her or intruded himself on her notice in all 
that time. Indeed, it was not till she had 
returned from the funeral to Evensong that 
Phyllis saw and remembered the dog for the 
first time since Maud’s death. 

“Where is Cyril? Why is he not here? 
He left Evensong on Saturday with the inten- 
tion of being here to-day,” Phyllis said, in a 
low voice, to her husband, as tbey returned on 
foot from the church to her old home. It was 
only as the mourners were retiring from her 
aunt's grave, that Lady Champion had noticed 
her cousin’s absence from the doleful throng. 

“He had a good reason for not being here,” 
was Arthur Champion’s guarded answer. 

“It must have been a good reason!” said 
Phyllis, in the same low tone. 
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“Tt was a good reason, Phyllis; but we will 
say nothing of it till we are at Queenscote 
again,” replied Arthur Champion, in a tone that 
effectually restrained Phyllis from pursuing the 
subject. 

An hour later, when Phyllis was sitting by 
herself, and reading in the book of Israel’s 
deathless singer a psalm that has comforted 
many a traveller in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, she heard a low noise that caused 
her to rise quickly, and by opening the door 
to admit poor Max into her solitary chamber. 
But there was no sign of gladness in the 
dog who, after walking into the room, stood 
motionless until Phyllis had resumed her seat; 
when he came slowly up to her, and looked into 
her face with grave, beseeching eyes. 

“Yes, dear!” said Phyllis, strangely touched 
by the mute appeal. ‘ Yes, dear, you shall go 
with me to my own home in Somerset, and you 
shall take care of my own little boy, as you 
used to take care of my Aunt Maud; and I 
shall always love you for having loved her.” 

And she was still returning Max’s gaze, and 
talking to him, as though he could quite com- 
prehend the whole meaning of short words 
spoken slowly and distinctly, when Arthur 
Champion came into the room, and found 
his wife, with the dog standing before her, 
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and the ‘Book of Psalms” open at her side. 

“He must go to Queenscote with us, Arthur, 
to-morrow ?” she said, asking permission in her 
pretty way to take Max back with her. 

“Surely, my dear, he shall go with us, as 
you wish for it; and he shall be put above all 
other dogs at Queenscote,” replied Arthur, with 
cordial assent. 

At the same time, he thought tenderly and 
sadly, ‘‘ Poor soul! If she can’t love her hus- 
band, at least she shall have a dog to love.” 


CHAPTER X. 
TENDER AND TRUE. 


Wuen her husband wrote at Cannes the letters 
that afforded her seasonable consolation at 
Hvensong, Arthur Champion was in possession 
of the evidence that constrained him to think, 
with all the certainty of perfect knowledge, that 
his wife’s affection for her cousin was wicked 
and shameful love. 

He knew that instead of going on straight 
to Portsmouth Harbour, and forthwith crossing 
the water to Ryde, she had left the train at 
Portchester and driven with Cyril Twyford to 
Fairholt. It was so obvious to him that Cyril 
Twyford had met Phyllis at Portchester by 
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appointment, that it never occurred to him that 
the meeting of the cousins at the railway sta- 
tion might have taken place without her pre- 
arrangement and design. The words exchang- 
ed by Cyril Twyford and Phyllis, together with 
the words spoken by Phyllis to her maid at the 
railway station in the hearing of the station- 
master, the detective officer, and the several 
loiterers on the platform, had been duly re- 
ported to Sir Arthur Champion. But he could 
not doubt that his wife’s only object in break- 
ing her journey at Portchester was to escape the 
embarrassing companionship and observation 
of her maid Isabel; and that all the cousins’ 
specious talk about the alarming illness of Miss 
Rapier—who, to Sir Arthur’s knowledge, had 
been all the while in her usual health in Lon- 
don—was mere falsehood to blind Isabel to the 
nature of her mistress’s action, and to account 
to the gossips of the railway station for an 
incident that, without explanation, might oc- 
casion inconvenient and dangerous tattle at the 
Portchester ‘‘ Red Lion,” and in half a hundred 
neighbouring cottages. 

Had he for an instant wavered in his convic- 
tion that Phyllis expected to see her cousin at 
the village railway-station, had he for a moment 
tried to acquit her of artifice and untruth in 
her manner of parting from Isabel, his weak- 
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ness would have been speedily corrected by his 
recollection of the clandestine postscript. that 
had first opened his eyes to the furtive corre- 
spondence of the two cousins. From the ghast- 
ly and sickening information despatched to him 
at Cannes, Sir Arthur Champion learnt the 
meaning of that postscript: “‘ Not expected till 
the 29th; rooms engaged: every precaution 
taken ; mind Portchester.” From those words 
it was clear that, on leaving Queenscote on 
the 28th of August, with an avowal of her pur- 
pose of getting to Evensong by mid-day, Phyllis 
was aware steps had been taken to make the 
people at Evensong think it probable she would 
not arrive before the following day; that she 
travelled from Somerset with the knowledge 
that rooms had been engaged for her at Shank- 
lin, and that due precautions had been taken 
for guarding her from discovery at Fairholt, 
and afterwards at ‘“ Daish’s Hotel.” By the 
words, ‘“‘mind Portchester,” she was instructed 
to look out for her cousin at Portchester, and 
be ready to alight there, instead of going on to 
the Cosham station, where she had always left 
the railway on her former visits to Miss Rapier’s 
farm-house, and would therefore be more likely 
to be recognized than at Portchester. 

Thus far the case against Phyllis was a case 
of suspicious facts as well as of false appear- 
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ances, injurious misconceptions, and delusive 
inferences. It was a fact that she left the train 
at Portchester; a fact that she left it in her 
cousin’s company without her maid; a fact that 
she left it, saying her object in doing so was 
to pay a visit to Miss Rapier, then lying ill 
at Fairholt; a fact that, instead of being at 
Fairholt, Miss Rapier was then in London; a 
fact that, instead of being ill, Miss Rapier was 
in her usual health. It was also a suspicious 
fact, under the circumstances a painfully sig- 
nificant fact, that no one of Phyllis’s several 
letters from Evensong to her husband at Cannes 
had contained a single reference to her with- 
drawal from the train at Portchester, her visit 
to Fairholt, and the postponement of her arrival 
at Evensong. Not wonderful in itself, though 
suspicious and significant of guilt by reason of 
accompanying circumstances, Phyllis Cham- 
pion’s reticence on these matters can of course 
be accounted for satisfactorily. Hven if it had 
occurred to her to refer to them in the letters 
from Ryde, she would have stayed her pen and 
forborne to make trivial communications, that 
would have required her also to state the par- 
ticulars of her slight and quickly transient in- 
disposition, to the needless concern and possibly 
the serious alarm of the reader of her letters. 
She would in short have put the whole affair 
VOL. III. K 
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aside as news of so little moment that “it 
could wait” till she saw Arthur, and as matter 
to be talked about rather than written about. 
But the truth was that the strong and awful 
agitations, consequent on her aunt’s death, had 
made Phyllis clean forget all about the disturb- 
ance of her journey and her swoon in the Fair- 
holt drawing-room. This forgetfulness was 
quite natural. Unfortunately on the other hand 
it was no less natural for Arthur Champion to 
suppose that she was silent about her visit to 
Fairholt, because it was only an introductory 
incident to a series of adventures she meant to 
keep from his knowledge. 

These facts would of themselves have justi- 
fied Arthur Champion's opinion, that the current 
rumours about the peculiar intimacy and mutual 
affection of the cousins, instead of surpassing 
the miserable truth, fell far short of it. But 
they were only a part of testimony that deter- 
mined his judgment of Phyllis’s behaviour. By 
the same cautious detective officer who had 
seen her leave the Portchester railway-station 
and drive with Cyril Twyford to Fairholt, Sir 
Arthur Champion had been informed how the 
cousins entered the farmhouse and, after pass- 
ing the greater part of an hour in it, drove to 
the Portsmouth Harbour Pier and crossed to 
the Wight Pier. From the evidence of the 
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same sure-eyed witness the husband had learnt 
how, after landing at Ryde, the two cousins 
drove to Shanklin, sauntered about the chine 
and beach at Shanklin, dined together at Shank- 
lin, slept at Daish’s hotel, and, rising the next 
morning early, drove together from their hotel 
back to Ryde in time to catch the first boat to 
Portsmouth. It was known to him how they 
had taken a fly from Portsmouth Harbour to 
the Portsdown, and re-entered Fairholt before 
their usual breakfast hour. From the same 
eye-witness, the same trained spy whose obser- 
vations and testimony could not be suspected 
of inaccuracy, Sir Arthur Champion had also 
learnt how Phyllis left Fairholt again in her 
cousin’s company, and, crossing the Solent, 
walked with him from the Ryde Pier to Even- 
song, arriving there after her aunt’s death. 
From such evidence how could Arthur Cham- 
pion come to any other conclusion than that 
Phyllis’s regard for her cousin was no innocent 
tenderness, but a wicked infatuation, and that 
under its influence she had done her husband a 
monstrous wrong? ‘If sympathy for Phyllis, 
sympathy intensified by the knowledge of her 
spotless purity, and by a perfect acquaintance 
with the conspiracy of which she was the 
victim, disposes any masculine reader of this 
page to condemn Arthur Champion for un- 
K 2 
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generous haste in coming to this conclusion, let 
him weigh every item of the overwhelming 
evidence and say what more lenient judgment 
he would form if, instead of being testimony 
against a woman of whom he has no personal 
knowledge, the facts and appearances against 
Lady Champion were facts and appearances 
pointing to the dishonour of a woman known 
to him and known intimately for many years— 
say, to the dishonour of his dearest friend’s 
wife, or even to the dishonour of his own wife. 
If after a calm, dispassionate, judicial recon- 
sideration of the facts, he shall still charge the 
husband of this narrative with culpable preci- 
pitancy and unfairness, he will be less just to 
Sir Arthur Champion than was the woman who 
had more reason than anyone else to question 
his justice. 

And how were Arthur Champion’s feelings 
for Phyllis affected by his discovery—no, thank 
heaven, not his discovery; but his clear convic- 
tion—that she had done him the most odious 
wrong a wife can commit against an idolizing 
husband? Did his heart burn with resentment 
at the indignity offered him? Did it leap with 
rage at the enormity of her wickedness and 
offences ? Was he stirred with abhorrence of 
the woman so meanly cunning, so treacherous, 
so sinful? Had his love turned to hate? Had 
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all the sweetness of his soul perished into 
bitterness? Was he in act or thought, word 
or sentiment, guilty of any of those excesses of 
emotion that are natural and excusable, almost 
laudable, in a man who finds himself outraged 
and betrayed by a woman whose treason, cover- 
ing herself with infamy, clothes him also with 
humiliation? The answer to all these ques- 
tions is found in the prevailing tone of the 
letters he wrote to her from Cannes, after he 
had learnt all the facts to her discredit. 

So long as he suspected her of nothing worse 
than sentimental weakness, and romantic folly, 
and miserable dissimulation, he was embittered 
against her. Whilst he thought her only de- 
ceitful, and foolish, and wanting in womanly 
dignity, his love grew cold and faint, the 
warmth of his former affection being replaced 
by the fervour of a secret irritation that might 
have developed into aversion. But as soon as 
he believed her to be wicked his anger died out, 
and his love revived. Rather let it be said, his 
devotion resumed all its former force whilst 
assuming a new tenderness. The warmth that 
in a common nature would have generated ani- 
mosity, caused his chivalric breast to overflow 
with pity for her. 

Utterly pure of human arrogance, this com- 
passion was attended by no sense of his moral 
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superiority to the object of his commiseration. 
On the contrary, it was qualified by a curious 
humility and self-reproachful sorrow. He felt 
for Phyllis, as a sublimely generous man may 
be supposed to feel for a woman whom he 


knows himself to have injured irreparably ; for 


the woman who, to his knowledge, has through 
his fault fallen from the goodness, that made 
her worshipful, to the badness that makes her 
pitiable. Without harsh word or thought for 
the offences of the woman who had deceived 
him, and made herself a thing of guilt, he was 
remorsefully stern to the man who had alone 
rendered her capable of evil. Instead of dwell- 
ing on the wrong she had done him, he thought 
of the wrong he had done her. 

To his conscience and imagination he was 
the cause of her errors, the baneful influence 
that had occasioned her moral deterioration. 
Had it not been for him she would have married 
the cousin who, though so unworthy of her re- 
gard, had been her first love, and was still the 
captain of her heart. In that case she might 
have been an unhappy wife, but she would have 
been a faithful one. She would have mated 
with a profligate, who would have squandered 
her fortune and then have neglected her; but 
to the last her wifely devotion and honour would 
have been undiminished and untarnished. At 
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the worst she would have escaped her disastrous 
alliance with a man old enough to be her father 
—the disastrous alliance that had made her 
alike false to herself and to the husband who 
had imposed himself upon her. And when he 
reflected on the considerations which had in- 
duced Phyllis to persuade herself that she loved 
him, or anyhow had determined her to take 
him in wedlock, whilst love of another man still 
dwelt in the depths of her heart, Sir Arthur 
Champion charged himself with barbarous un- 
manliness, in overbearing the finest moral forces 
of a simple country girl with the weight of his 
wealth and rank and social influence. Remem- 
bering well that, ere he set eyes upon Phyllis, he 
had heard of her affection for the artist, and 
been told that if they were not already married 
the cousins contemplated intermarrying, Arthur 
conceived himself to have withdrawn her from 
a settled purpose of becoming Cyril 'T'wyford’s 
wife, and to have thereby led her for the first 
time from the narrow path of truth into the 
wide and demoralizing ways of falsehood. If 
she was deceitful and dishonoured, the husband 
who had occasioned her wickedness and shame 
was not the man to stand forth as her accuser, 
and to upbraid her for being false, and guilty of 
sin more revolting than falsehood. The stone 
to strike her might not be thrown by his hand. 
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Taking this view of Phyllis’s position, and of 
his relations to her, Arthur Champion, in his 
remorseful recognition of the injury he had 
done her, lost sight of the injury she had done 
him ; and, regarding her as a woman whom he 
had cruelly wronged in the selfish pursuit of 
his own pleasure, he still loved and desired to 
cherish her, though he could, alas! no longer 
honour her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WRITING OF DIVORCEMENT. 


Instgap of sleeping at Evensong on Monday 
night, Sir Arthur Champion had a bed at. the 
Pier Hotel; and on the morrow (Tuesday), 
he travelled with Lady Champion from Ryde 
to his house in Somerset, arriving at Queens- 
cote in time for a late dinner. Suffer- 
ing from the fatigue of the long journey, 
and also from the fatigue, occasioned by the 
comparative sleeplessness of her sorrowful 
nights at Ryde, Phyllis went at an early hour 
to her bed-room in the mansion’s western 
wing, after saying that she hoped to have a 
long sleep, and wake in the morning all the 
better for the good night ;--an announcement 
that afforded her husband an opportunity for 
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saying he would give her another chance of 
perfect repose by passing the night in the bed- 
room of the eastern wing, where he was wont 
to sleep by himself when she was away from 
Queenscote, or when either of them wished to 
have every security from disturbance in the 
nocturnal hours. It being, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with their domestic usage, Sir Arthur 
Champion’s proposal to occupy a room remote 
from his wife’s sleeping apartment met with 
her ready concurrence, and occasioned her no 
uneasiness. 

Several affairs of business requiring Sir 
Arthur Champion’s attention on the following 
day, Phyllis had few opportunities for speaking 
with her husband between breakfast and din- 
ner; but after retiring from the dinner-table to 
the blue drawing-room, they had some memor- 
able conversation. 

“Phyllis, you left the train at Portchester 
last Monday week ?” Sir Arthur Champion re- 
marked, when he had seen Phyllis drink the 
last drop of her customary allowance of tea. 

“Yes. Isabel has doubtless told you so,” 
replied Lady Champion, putting her cup down 
on the tea-table. 

“Your maid has told me nothing of the mat- 
ter to which I must invite your attention. You 
were met at Portchester by your cousin Cyril?” 
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“ He met me there, to my surprise,” answer- 
ed Phyllis, conscious that she had coloured 
quickly, though she would have been puzzled 
to say what brought the colour into her face. 

“He asked you to accompany him to Fair- 
holt to see Hrica, who was, as he alleged, lying 
ill at her country house ?” 

“Tt was so,’ said Phyllis, colouring again, 
and more brightly than before, though she 
could not have told the cause of her disturb- 
ance. 

‘“‘Hrica Rapier was not there—had not been 
there for weeks. Far from being ill at Fair- 
holt, Erica has been in London and in her usual 
health ever since she returned from Somerset 
to town on the 24th of last month.” 

“What can have been Cyril’s object in 
trifling with me? He must have known Hrica 
was not at the farm-house!” ejaculated Phyllis, 
flushing scarlet, as she well might, and then 
as quickly whitening to a pallor that was the 
more painfully effective on account of her black 
attire. 

“My dear Phyllis, let me add a few words 
more before you speak. Say nothing, I implore 
you, till you see how matters stand,” entreated 
Sir Arthur Champion, anxious to spare his 
wife needless humiliation, and fearful that she 
might make some hasty speech which a minute 
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later would occasion her the mortification of 
knowing he had detected her in another un- 
truth. “At the time when he met you at 
Portchester, your cousin was under the obser- 
' vation of a detective policeman, who was acting 
under my instructions. Circumstances having 
determined me to obtain the fullest possible 
knowledge of Mr. Cyril Twyford’s doings during 
my absence from home, I summoned from Lon- 
don a detective officer who enjoys the reput- 
ation of being the coolest, the acutest, and the 
most cautious practitioner of his odious art 
in the whole kingdom. This man came here 
under the name of Morse last Thursday week, 
a few hours before your cousin’s arrival. He 
pretended to be a London accountant, and more 
than once, when, you thought him examining 
account-books in the library, he was studying 
your cousin’s features through the glass panels 
of the gallery cabinet. I told this spy to track 
your cousin from my house, to watch him 
wherever he went in London or the country, 
and as far as possible to keep him constantly 
in view till I should return to England. Of 
course I knew, dear Phyllis, that this profes- 
sional spy would have opportunities for study- 
ing your face whilst he surveyed your cousin 
from the gallery cabinet. But I can assure 
you, my dear, it never occurred to me that in 
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putting a spy on her cousin I was also putting 
a spy on my own wife. I had no suspicion, no 
anticipation that you and he would come to- 
gether during my absence, unless a sudden 
change for the worse in your aunt's health 
should bring him to Evensong while you 
were there. Your meeting with your cousin 
at Portchester was an event for which I was 
wholly unprepared, when in my own house I 
put him under the observation of an agent of 
the police. In taking that step I supposed 
that Mr. Morse would have no occasion to leave 
London in the execution of my orders. I had 
no thought that in following your cousin he 
would be following you. Indeed, I had no ex- 
pectation,” he added, in a stronger voice and 
with greater earnestness of countenance, “‘ that 
in dogging Cyril Twyford’s steps, he would en- 
counter you or even cross your path at any 
point. Don’t imagine me capable of setting 
such an agent to watch you. Nothing could 
have induced me to offer you such an indignity.” 

“Indeed, Arthur ; indeed, dear Arthur, there 
is no need for you to give me these assur- 
ances!” cried Phyllis deprecatingly. ‘‘ Don’t 
imagine I could think you wanting in consider- 
ateness and respect for me. So your agent in 
watching Cyril saw me, recognized me, took 
note of my actions. I could almost smile at the 
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coincidence which troubles you so needlessly. 
On that point say no more. Indeed, you have 
already said too much in vindication of delicacy 
that I am never likely to question.” After an 
interval of thirty seconds she added, in a lower 
tone, and with a show of stronger concern, 
“ But what fearful thing has happened that you 
should have thought it necessary to set a spy 
upon my cousin? What has he done amiss? 
He can’t—surely he can’t have done anything 
to justify you in treating him as a criminal, or 
in thinking him likely to commit a crime. It 
cannot be! And yet you are never unjust or 
ungenerous— Ah, Arthur dear, what does all 
this mean ?” 

“Phyllis, you accompanied him to Fairholt,” 
returned Arthur Champion, in an undertone 
little louder than a whisper, whilst his counten- 
ance, overflowing with compassionateness, was 
pathetically expressive of his desire to give the 
guilty wife no needless pang, “you went with 
him to Fairholt on the 28th, and you accom- 
panied him to Evensong on the 29th. You 
did not arrive at Evensong till the midday of 
the 29th.” 

Scarlet blood leaped to Lady Champion’s 
delicate face, a cry of sharp anguish escaped 
her lips, and she sprang from her chair to 
her feet, writhing in her whole body like a 
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creature cut and stung by the intolerable anguish 
of knife or lash, as she ejaculated, 

“Tt was so, it was so! But let me say how 
it was. It is all a simple matter, to be explain- 
ed in thirty words.” 

‘For mercy’s sake, my sake, your own sake,” 
interposed Arthur Champion, fearful that in 
her confusion she would utter some false 
statement, only to aggravate the pain of the 
humiliation and self-scorn with which she would 
recall the particulars of this interview, “ give 
me no word of explanation. I ask you to ex- 
plain nothing. I have no need to ask you. 
For I know everything that happened to you, 
everything that you did, from the moment of 
your arrival at Portchester to the moment of 
your arrival on the morrow at Evensong.” 

Soothed for a moment by this assurance 
Lady Champion resumed her seat, contending 
with her surprise and perplexity, and striving 
to recover something of her customary com- 
posure. 

‘“ But as you know everything,” she remarked, 
faintly, and with an air of simple bewonder- 
ment which her husband would have thought 
significant of her innocence, had not cireum- 
stances compelled him to think her a perfect 
mistress of dissimulation, “ why look at me so 
sadly and tenderly, as though you pitied me 
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for having done something very wrong?” 

“T have not the courage, Phyllis, to answer 
you by word of mouth,” he answered, taking a 
paper from the breast-pocket of his coat. 
‘* Perhaps I could with an exercise of no com- 
mon fortitude inflict pain on you that would 
in the end make you happier, or do you any 
good. But the pain I must give you can’t do 
you any good. And therefore I have not the 
hardihood to inflict it by word of mouth. Out 
of regard for my weakness, let me inflict it by 
written words. This paper is of my writing; 
and it is a copy of passages from the detective 
officer’s report. Of course, when he had done 
his appointed work, the spy sent me a full 
narrative of all he had done and seen in my 
service. Much of his evidence has no reference 
to you, and there is no reason why you should 
be troubled with any of his communications 
that do not immediately concern yourself. But, 
as you ought to know how much I know of the 
events in which you had a part between the 
midday of the 28th and the midday of the 29th 
of last month, I have with my own hand 
copied into this paper all those passages of my 
spy’ report that relate to those events, with 
the exception of a few pieces of testimony that 
T have not the hardihood and ruthlessness to 
submit to you even in writing. Let me now 
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leave you to read this transcript by yourself. 
You should have time to realize all its con- 
tents, and to think over them for a few 
minutes, before you see me again. I will re- 
turn to you in half an hour.” 

But ere he left the room, in order that his 
wife might peruse the document in solitude, 
and have no single witness of the emotions 
which the writing could not fail to occasion 
her, he came to her and put a kiss on her 
forehead. And when she looked up in mute 
acknowledgment of the kiss, given so deliber- 
ately and impressively, she saw in his violet- 
dark eyes the unutterable plentitude and sacred- 
ness of his compassion for her. Luminous with 
an awful tenderness that made them at the 
same instant lovely and terrible, those eyes 
struck her with a light which filled her with 
dismay, and made her lower her gaze, as though 
she were the guilty thing he imagined her to be. 

And how did Phyllis receive her husband, 
what did she say to him when he returned to 
the “blue drawing-room ” after half an hour’s 
absence, and found her sitting on the same 
sofa, beside the little table on which lay the 
folded paper that had informed her she was 
guilty in his eyes of monstrous wickedness—of 
sin sickening to the imagination; sin too hide- 
ous to be named in connection with one so 
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pure as she; sin unnamed, but only suggested 
by the bare, brief statements of the writing ? 
She was pale and calm; tranquil in her face, 
and death-like white, save that the lids of her 
now dry eyes showed she had been weeping. 
Thus she looked. What did she say ? 

_ Had she been the guilty and shamed thing 
Arthur Champion fancied her, she would either 
have thrown herself at his feet imploring his 
forgiveness, or have protested her innocence 
with a theatrical show of virtuous indignation, 
or, avowing her sin shamelessly, would have de- 
clared her eagerness to escape the thraldom of a 
marriage that had been hateful to her from her 
bridal day. Had Arthur Champion remained 
in the room whilst she read the written testi- 
mony, she would probably have obeyed a first 
impulse, and put into a few, quick words of 
agony an impetuous denial of the untrue state- 
ments. But, in the minutes granted to her 
for self-recovery after her perusal of the defa- 
matory record, she saw that her mere denial of 
the accusations would not dispose of them; 
that instead of disproving the erroneous state- 
ments, or weakening her husband's quite rea- 
sonable belief in their accuracy, every assevera- 
tion she should make of her innocence and their 
falseness would only strengthen his conviction 
of her guilt. She saw that the testimony justi- 
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fied his monstrous misconceptions, and that to 
oppose it with her own bare assertions would 
only give him new grounds for thinking her a 
prodigy of untruthfulness. Consideration for 
him, as well as for herself, forbade her to take 
the course of strenuous denial, that doing no- 
thing to clear her honour, or to correct his mis-. 
apprehension, would only confirm him in his 
egregious error, whilst rendering the spots on 
her own fame yet blacker. She would not, 
could not take a course that would have been 
consistent with the wickedness imputed to her. 
Wowmanly self-respect—ay, and womanly pride 
(for Phyllis, with all gentleness and simplicity, 
was not devoid of pride) forbade her to act as 
a false wife would be likely to act on the first 
discovery of her evil behaviour ; though neither 
pride nor self-respect would have withheld her 
for a single second from any course of self- 
humiliation likely to reinstate her in her hus- 
band’s esteem, or even likely to inspire him 
with distrust of the evidence on which he had 
condemned her. Hence it came to pass that, 
instead of addressing any word to Arthur on 
his reappearance in the drawing-room, she left 
it to him to re-open the conversation. 

After seating himself at a distance of several 
paces from Phyllis’s sofa, Sir Arthur Champion 
remarked, in a gentle and sympathetic tone, 
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“Let us speak on what we had better do 
under circumstances of pain and embarrass- 
ment to both of us. I should like to give you 
some advice. But if you wish me to be silent, 
say so.” 

“You are very good, Arthur. You always 
have been good to me,” was Lady Champion’s 
slowly spoken response, “but you are very, 
very noble to speak to me so kindly at this 
moment.” 

‘* After what has occurred, dear Phyllis, your 
cousin may never again come to this house.” 

“‘ At my invitation he will never come to this 
house again ; with my permission he shall never 
again enter it.” 

‘And I implore you never to see him again 
anywhere; I entreat you never again to hold 
any communication with him. Make me this 
promise.” 

“What! you ask me to make you a promise. 
What is my word that you can speak of it as a 
thing to be trusted 2?” 

“Phyllis, I would trust it completely.” 

“Dear, dear Arthur, how generous and noble 
you are!” 

“ But make me the promise.” 

‘“‘T promise never again to see him or hold 
communication with him of my own accord,” 


said Phyllis slowly and solemnly. 
L2 
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“Think, Phyllis, it is a vast word, that 
‘Never.’ Don’t promise me, my dear, more 
than you can accomplish. Withdraw the prom- 
ise, if you can conceive any temptation that 
would make you break it. Think for a minute.” 

Doing as she was bid, Phyllis communed 
within herself for a full minute, and then said, 

‘Thank you for the caution, Arthur. I will 
qualify my promise, as you permit me to do so.” 
After another brief pause she continued, in a 
clear, unfaltering voice, ‘‘ I promise never again 
to hold any communication with my cousin, 
unless it be to render him any such service as 
a Christian woman is bound to do her worst 
enemy. In other words, I promise, Arthur, 
never to hold communication with him, unless 
my conscience assures me that you would ap- 
prove of our intercourse. You may trust my 
promise.” 

“T trust it, and will ever trust it, completely.” 

“What else would you have of me? Have 
you no other order ?” Phyllis then asked. 

“Order? . My child, I have no moral right, 
I do not venture, to order you,” returned Arthur 
Champion, in the tone of a loving father ten- 
derly admonishing a child no longer subject to 
his authority, rather than of a husband ad- 
dressing his wife. “My dear Phyllis,” he 
continued, with a faltering voice, ‘‘ I have done 
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you grievous wrong, for which I do from my 
heart humbly and contritely entreat your 
pardon.” 

“Wrong done me by you! Not now—oh, 
Arthur, don’t stab me with such words now, at 
this moment!” ejaculated Phyllis. 

‘My dear child,” Arthur Champion insisted, 
in the same voice of strong emotion, ‘‘I did you 
grievous wrong when IJ, a man old enough to 
be your father, entreated you to be my wife. I 
acted then from sheer selfishness under its most 
specious guise, from love of myself so tricked 
and dressed with romance that I could per- 
suade myself it was love of you. But it was 
not love of you so much as love of myself. 
And I did what was mean and unmanly, ig- 
noble and cowardly, when I, so much older and 
stronger than you, used all my knowledge of 
womanly nature, all my art and craft and tact 
and skill, and every force at my command, to 
win you from the man you would have married, 
had I not induced you to link yourself to a man 
of twice your age. I lured you to the un- 
natural union that has occasioned all we now 
deplore. By luring you from Nature’s rule and 
guidance, I caused you to provoke Nature's 
resentment and vengeance. It is all my fault, 
my child, that you are less good and true than 
when I found you. Many wrong things have 
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been done that seem to have been done by you; 
but the whole guilt of all of them is mine. 
Don’t weep so, Phyllis. Rather upbraid me 
for having been your supreme enemy.” 

“ Anything but this! I cannot bear this. 
Do, do spare me. Should I cease to honour 
you, I should soon lose the reason that enables 
me to honour my God!” ejaculated the stainless 
and devoted woman to the husband who could 
not think otherwise than that she had betrayed 
him. 

“But let me, my dear child,” he continued, 
in the same strain of generous compassion and 
paternal tenderness, “‘let me make such poor 
atonement as I can for the enormous injury I 
have done you. Let me still be your servant and 
guardian. Though I may no longer be your 
husband, though honour and love forbid me 
any longer to be your husband, and enjoin you 
to be no more my wife, let me still appear your 
husband to the world, so that I may the better 
provide for your dignity and the honest fame 
of our boy, and may the better preserve to you 
such miserable remains of contentment as can 
be saved to you from the shipwreck of your 
earthly happiness—the wreck for which I am 
solely accountable. I will not distress you with 
officious zeal; I will never presume to intrude 
on your privacy; no more than any other of 
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your servants will I ever venture to approach 
you unbidden. On my honour, Phyllis, I do 
not entreat all this of you for my own sake— 
no, not in any degree do I ask it for my sake,— 
but altogether for the sake of your honour and 
happiness, and for the welfare of our boy. You 
must consent. Phyllis, you do not speak. But 
you must answer my prayer, and tell me what 
you think. Oh, what are you thinking ?” 

*“ What I am thinking of ? What am I think- 
iug of P Not of myself—indeed not of myself ; 
but only, Arthur, of your honour and your 
sorrow !” she cried, with pathetic vehemence, 
answering his strenuous appeal in a voice 
which, though inaudible beyond the doors of 
the room, resounded in his ears long afterwards, 
for days and weeks and months, as one long, 
sweet, musical wail of anguish from an over- 
wrought, fainting, breaking heart. 

And no less sincere than subduing, no less 
truthful than melancholy, those words revealed 
the finest and most characteristic force of 
Phyllis Champion’s nature, the always active 
sympathy that enabled her to enter the hearts 
and apprehend all the feelings of her compan- 
ions,—the sympathy that, rendering selfishness 
absolutely impossible to her, caused her to feel 
most keenly for others even at the moment 
when almost every other woman would have 
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felt only for herself. It would have been ex- 
cusable had she thought more of her own 
catastrophe than of her husband’s trouble; it 
could not have been imputed to her for a fault, 
_ had her anguish blinded her to his distress, or 
made her indifferent to it. But instead of 
weeping over her own fame, so cruelly assailed, 
and thinking of her own crushing wrongs and 
withering grief, she could even then think only 
of fzs honour and sorrow. 

Had he been a man of sterner stuff and 
harsher humour, a man surcharged with bitter 
resentment against an evil woman, Arthur 
Champion would have been stirred to momen- 
tary pity by words so profoundly miserable and 
sublimely sympathetic. Overflowing with ten- 
derness for the wife whose misbehaviour had 
been so surely and precisely discovered to him, 
he was so touched and overpowered by the an- 
swer, that to hide such weakness as a man 
never shows before men, and seldom betrays to 
women, he pressed his hand to his eyes to stay 
the tears he might not shed. And thus he sat 
for minutes in silence and darkness, his eyes 
covered by his hands, and his head bowing for- 
wards to the ground, till he had regained his 
self-command, and could again confront the 
speaker of those overwhelming words. 

But on looking up he found himself alone. 
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Noiselessly as a shadow Phyllis had passed from 
the room whilst he was contending with his 
emotions. Leaving on the little table the fold- 
ed paper, still wet with her tears, she had risen, 
shipped through the door, and gone to her 
sleeping-room, whither he might not follow her. 
The fearful interview was over; and she had 
left him. Taking the folded paper from the 
table and restoring it to his pocket, he also re- 
tired from the drawing-room, and walking down 
the great hall went to the eastern wing of his 
house. It was thus that he withdrew from the 
place and privileges given him by marriage. 
The paper in his pocket was the writing of 
divorcement by which he put himself away from 
Phyllis, not without a faint hope that, though 
he might no longer be her husband, she would 
permit him still to be her guardian and servant. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FLYING FROM HOME. 


Nuxt day Sir Arthur Champion was at his 
solitary breakfast, when Isabel came to him 
with intelligence that as her mistress had pass- 
ed a bad night, and was suffering from head- 
ache, she would not leave her room till the 
afternoon, when she would take a drive. And 
it wanted only a few minutes of five o'clock, 
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p.m., when, in accordance with this announce- 
ment, Lady Champion came downstairs, and, 
without seeking her husband, went through the 
great hall to the porch-entrance, where her car- 
riage was waiting for her. 

Having seated herself in the open barouche 
with Isabel’s assistance, Phyllis said to the 
footman, 

‘““Melcombe Rectory, to the plantation gate. 
Remember you are not to drive up to the house, 
but are to stop at the plantation-path. Tell 
John he may drive slowly, for I do not want to 
get to Melcombe before half-past six.” 

And these directions having been duly repeat- 
ed by the footman as he climbed to his place 
beside the coachman, Lady Champion started 
on her drive to Melcombe St. Mary, under the 
observation of her maid, and also with the 
cognizance of her husband, who saw her depart- 
ure from one of the library windows. 

On alighting from the carriage at a point 
where a long, straight, narrow path, bordered 
on either side by a high quickset hedge, enters 
at right angles the road from Melcombe St. 
Mary to Melcombe St. Michael, Lady Champion 
told her servants to return forthwith to Queens- 
cote; and then carrying in her hand a bag of 
morocco leather—a lady’s handbag of the 
largest size—she passed through the wicket at 
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the end of the lane, and in a few seconds was: 
out of the view of her coachman and footman, 
who drove away under the impression that 
their mistress was bent on surprising the in- 
mates of the rectory, where she was a frequent 
visitor. 

But instead of going to the end of the long 
footpath, and then turning on the left into the 
rectory grounds within a stone’s throw of the 
house, Lady Champion had walked scarcely half 
the length of the narrow way, when she set her 
face directly away from the rectory garden, and 
took the right-hand path, leading through the 
meadows towards Melcombe St. Michael and 
the high road for Dulverton, a village with a 
railway station for which she was bound. 

An hour and a half later, when, on the return 
of her carriage to Queenscote, Sir Arthur 
Champion learnt that the coachman and foot- 
man had been dismissed at the fence of the 
rectory grounds, he was not greatly surprised 
at the intelligence, and assumed that, having 
gone for advice to the Reverend Lemuel 
Drage, M.A., the gentle and universally com- 
mended rector of the two Melcombes, Phyllis 
meant to pass the night under the roof of 
her religious adviser. And in this impression 
he was confirmed by Isabel, who, though she 
knew little more than Sir Arthur of her mis- 
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tress’s purpose, could certify that Lady Cham- 
pion had left Queenscote with a handbag con- 
taining a few articles of apparel, and, on coming 
from her room, had said she would not pass 
the night at home. 

Had she wished for clerical guidance in her 
sad case, Phyllis could not have chosen a more 
suitable counsellor than the Reverend Lemuel 
Drage, whose two livings, yielding him an in- 
come scarcely inferior to the yearly revenue of 
the richest squire of his immediate neighbour- 
hood, were amongst the least important causes 
of the respect in which he was held by the 
Dorset gentry.. Belonging to an ancient west- 
country family, the rector of the Melcombes 
was a man of scholarly fame, venerable years, 
and noble presence. A finer specimen of the 
aristocratic clergyman could not have been 
found in the western shires; and his nature 
accorded with his appearance. Moreover, whilst 
it had long been Phyllis’s usage to refer to him 
on questions touching her conscience and duties, 
the practice had begun at Arthur Champion’s 
_ suggestion. ‘Though I can be your good hus- 
band, [ am not qualified to be your priest; 
speak on that matter, Phyllis, to dear old 
Drage!” he had said on an occasion when 
Phyllis, in the first year of her married life, had 
submitted one of her quasi-religious uncertain- 
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less confident than he had been in earlier time 
of his ability to discharge the functions of a 
spiritual adviser to a simple woman resting on 
old creed. 

But whilst Sir Arthur Champion imagined 
her, with many tears and much agony, telling 
her miserable tale to the rector, Phyllis, after 
crossing the grass-lands by a winding path, was 
on the road to Dulverton, where she meant to 
catch the night train to London. Last evening 
she had gone from the blue drawing-room to- 
her chamber with a definite purpose; and, 
whilst she lay the long night through devising 
plans for the execution of this purpose, it had 
occurred to her that if she drove to Bath and 
there took the train, according to her wont on 
her frequent journeys from Queenscote to St. 
James's Park, Sir Arthur Champion would hear 
too soon of her flight from Somerset, and might 
defeat her design by pursuing her with en- 
treaties that she could not resist and ought 
therefore to avoid. Hence it came to pass that, 
without having communicated her intention to 
any person, she was now walking through the 
darkness to a railway station more than five 
miles distant from the spot where she dismissed 
her horses and servants. 

Having rightly estimated the distance from 
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Melcombe and her pedestrian ability, the fugi- 
tive came to the Dulverton station just ten 
minutes before the arrival of her train ; and, as 
she took the precaution to lower her black-crape 
veil on entering the station, she went to the 
platform with a comfortable conviction that she 
had taken her first-class ticket for London, 
without incurring recognition or even attract- 
ing any undesirable attention in the ticket- 
office, where the loiterers did not exceed twenty 
persons. Her next care was to escape notice 
on the platform by keeping in the shadow of a 
darkened corner till the train should come up. 
On the arrival of the locomotive, with its long, 
serpentine tail of rattling cars, she ran bag in 
hand athwart the lghted way, and, making a 
fortunate selection of a carriage, found herself 
in a compartment without another occupant, 
just as the guard’s whistle was giving the signal 
for the train to move on. 

But it was decreed that Lady Champion 
should not escape discovery where she was 
especially anxious no one should recognize her. 
The guard was sounding his whistle a second 
time, and Phyllis was congratulating herself 
on the emptiness of her compartment, when a 
traveller, too much in a hurry to stop for a 
ticket, or even give a thought to his want of 
one, ran up the platform at full speed, threw 
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open the door of her carriage just as a porter 
was on the point of shutting it fast with a 
slam, and leaped into the compartment as the 
train was already moving off. Remarkable for 
the darkness and brightness of his eyes, and 
the swarthiness of his visage, the impetuous 
intruder was clothed in a fashion unusual with 
travellers in first-class railway carriages. 
Gloveless and shoeless, and with no hat upon 
his head, he was dressed from head to foot in 
a single black garment of a thick and rough 
material ; and instead of regarding Lady Cham- 
pion with curiosity or indifference, as a casual 
wayfarer might be expected to eye a veiled 
fellow-traveller, he recognized her in an instant 
through her thick curtain, and greeted her with - 
the boisterous cordiality of long and familiar 
friendship. Indeed, this passenger’s dress and 
behaviour were far too singular not to attract 
the attention of the porter, who would doubt- 
less have demanded his ticket, and followed up 
the demand with a reference to Lady Cham- 
pion’s wishes, had he not slammed the door 
with proper official violence, and lost the op- 
portunity of interfering, before he fully realized 
the urgent need for interference. 

Anxious to avoid fellow-travellers of every 
kind, Phyllis had been especially desirous to 
avoid the company of everyone to whom she 
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was known. How came it, then, that instead of 
withdrawing herself closer into her distant cor- 
ner of the compartment, and holding her black 
crape over her countenance, she suddenly tossed 
up the veil from her white face, threw both her 
arms round the intruder’s neck, and covered 
his forehead and eyelids and swarthy cheeks 
with kisses and tears, and half a hundred ex- 
travagant protestations of delight and affection. 
‘‘You dear, dear, good friend !” she ejaculated 
hysterically. ‘‘You brave, true, noble, loving 
friend! How did you find me out? How 
could you know I should be here? How good 
of you to come all by yourself through the 
dark country to comfort and help and guard 
me!” And having gone on in this foolish, 
rapturous, wild fashion of speech for several 
minutes, kissing her friend with terrible vehe- 
mence after every set of fervid words, Phyllis 
flung her arms again about her brave, true, 
loving, faithful friend, and literally falling upon 
his strong neck, wept and sobbed with uncon- 
trollable emotions of grief and love. How can 
the reader account for all this, except by sup- 
posing and taking it for certain that this glove- 
less, hatless, shoeless, black-coated railway 
traveller, to whom Phyllis behaved in a way 
so egregiously unsuitable to a woman of her 
high position and sad circumstances, was no 
other person than Mr. Max? 
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It was half an hour after midnight when the 
train, by which Phyllis and her friend travelled 
from Somerset, arrived at the Paddington 
terminus; and Mrs. Cheeseman had been in 
bed full two hours when she was roused from 
her slumber to give admittance to the lady 
who, with a big black dog for her only escort, 
had walked, bag in hand, from the railway to 
the boarding-house for gentlewomen in Inver- 
ness Terrace. Imagine good Mrs. Cheeseman’s 
Surprise, and pain, and pride, and delight on 
seeing the two travellers—the dog who in for- 
mer years had regarded the boarding-house as 
his London residence, and the lady who, since 
her marriage, had offered Mrs. Cheeseman many 
gracious civilities, and not a few substantial 
services, in acknowledgment of the good wo- 
man’s devotion to Maud Tournament. 

“T am in trouble that I can’t tell you about, 
and I have come here for a few hours’ shelter. 
Only you must promise me, my dear Mrs. 
Cheeseman, to keep my visit a secret from 
everyone in your house and out of it, both now 
and for ever. You may not even let my hus- 
band know of this visit,” said Lady Champion, 
holding her right hand out to the mistress of 
the boarding-house. 

“T can keep a promise, my lady,” replied 
Mrs. Cheeseman, her eyes glowing with cor- 
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dialty as she took the offered hand, “and I 
would both promise and do far more for your 
ladyship than you will ever ask of me.” 

‘Begin by giving me a draught of milk, and 
then one of your quiet beds. I never slept ill 
on one of them,” rejoined Phyllis, giving Mrs. 
Cheeseman a kiss that delighted its receiver all 
the more because she had the best of reasons 
for thinking the attention no less artless than 
complimentary. 

“Ah, my dear,” cried the lodging-house 
keeper, surprised for a moment out of her 
habitual respectfulness to gentlewomen of quali- 
ty, “‘when a lady of title and fashion kisses me, 
she usually does it because she wants to make 
use of me. But your lips have touched me 
when you little thought I should ever be of any 
use to you.” 

And Mrs. Cheeseman was only one of several 
women of modest degree who had the same 
reason for valuing Lady Champion’s civilities. 
Considerate to all people, Phyllis was peculiarly 
considerate for the social inferiors of her own sex, 
who in the way of duty rendered her womanly 
attention. From her girlhood it was no uncom- 
mon thing for her to acknowledge with a kiss 
or warm shake of the hand such services as are 
usually accepted by ladies from their female de- 
pendents with a formal bow orcold “Thank you.” 
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In no degree due to a taste for condescending, 
or to self-conscious magnanimity, or to any rule 
or sense of duty, this practice—which, by the 
way, sometimes provoked ridicule as a matter 
savouring of comical eccentricity—was refer- 
able to the quick sympathy that disposed Lady 
Champion at every turn to please herself by 
pleasing others. As the reader knows, Phyl- 
lis’s kisses could give pain as well as pleasure. 
But they were rarely given with the former 
effect ; and Mrs. Cheeseman was a person whom 
they delighted vastly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN EABLY CALLER. 


Lavy Cuampion had been scarcely nine hours 
in London, and Hrica Rapier was still taking 
her chocolate in the breakfast-parlour of Thur- 
low Lodge on the morrow of Phyllis’s flight 
from Somerset, when the door of that pleasant 
room opened to admit an early caller, who 
announced herself by raising her veil imme- 
diately she had closed the door behind her. 
“Phyllis! dear, dear Phyllis! Where have 
you come from ?—and looking so white, and 
worn, and ill?” cried Hrica Rapier, springing to 
her feet, and embracing her friend with a show 
of the liveliest and tenderest concern. 
: M 2 
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‘“T came up from Somerset last night, and 
after a short rest I have hastened to see you. 
I don’t know how to begin it ;—and then the 
shame, oh! the shame of telling it! But you 
must hear it all. Shall we be quite alone here ?” 

“Quite! No one will come till I ring. But 
first you must have breakfast.” 

“No, no. I have breakfasted! At least, I. 
have had something like breakfast !” 

‘Anyhow sit down before you begin your 
wondrous tale. And another kiss! and yet 
another for me, my darling! There, you shall 
sit in that chair, and I will be here in this 
chair. And now what is it all about? Surely 
there is no quarrel between you and Arthur? 
That is simply impossible! He can’t have been 
unkind !” said Hrica Rapier, thinking the story 
had better be begun at once, and might as well 
open with an announcement for which her ears 
and heart had long been hungry. 

“ Unkind?” answered Phyllis, to her com- 
panion’s acute mortification. ‘‘Unkind? How 
could you even for an instant imagine such a 
thing P You would not have made the sugges- 
tion, had you known what he thinks of me? 
He thinks me deceitful, false, unutterably wick- 
ed,—fallen into sin it horrifies me to think of, 
sin that my tongue could not name, but would 
change to dust in trying to say it. He con- 
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ceives me to be as wicked as it is possible for a 
woman to be. Thinking thus of me, how could 
his noble heart harbour any feeling for me but 
the tenderest compassion for me. Unkind? 
Why, Hrica, thinking all this of me, he has scarce- 
ly a thought for his own honour and sorrow, — 
not a thought of anger for the wrong he imag- 
ines me to have done him; only sad, tender, lov- 
ing thought for the wrong I have done myself. 
Though he can no longer be in truth my hus- 
band, his wish, his prayer to me is that he may 
still seem to the world to be my husband, and 
be allowed to remain my guardian and servant.” 

“But he is monstrously unjust to you,” 
Hrica Rapier exclaimed hotly, hoping that her 
words would sting the victim into animosity and 
rebellion against her judge, even to the point 
of making her regard him as her calumniator. 

“Hrica, Erica, dear Erica!” Phyllis cried 
reproachfully. “Don’t think one unkind 
thought of him. He is as just as he is gener- 
ous.” 

“Just ?—generous? And he shows his 
justice and generosity by accusing you of mon- 
strous, unnameable evil?” ejaculated Hrica 
Rapier, with scornful and sarcastic vehemence. 
“With all its fine qualities, his nature always 
had an alloy of jealousy. And now in some 
wild fit of jealousy he shows his generosity by 
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believing some revolting story trumped up 
against you by people who are jealous of you 
for your goodness and beauty and fashionable 
pre-eminence,—and he manifests his justice to 
his own wife by loftily condemning her to the 
humiliation of secret divorce, by banishing her 
from his confidence, whilst he magnanimously 
undertakes to hide her infamy from the world. 
Laud him for generosity and justice? No, no, 
Phyllis; rather denounce him for his mean 
jealousy and insolent cruelty !” 

“The evidence, which caused Arthur to 
think so wrongly of me, is evidence that com- 
pels him to his mistake and quite justifies it!” 
Phyllis returned, with gentle decisiveness. 

““He may have evidence,” returned Hrica 
Rapier, with increasing warmth, “that would 
justify him~- in condemning another woman. 
But no evidence could justify him in even 
suspecting you—such a woman as he knows 
you to be—of a serious misconduct. Where 
there is a conflict of testimony, the judgment 
of a just man is determined by the balance of 
evidence. But no conceivable evidence should 
to his mind outweigh all his knowledge of your 
perfect goodness.” 

“ Hrica, dear Erica,” Phyllis implored, with 
sweet and irresistible mildness, “ continue to be 
my friend, but don’t cease to be his friend. 
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You have been speaking only as my friend, but 
I would rather have you turn my enemy than 
become his adversary. Be the friend of both 
of us still, as you have been so long. If you 
can side with only one of us, be on his side. 
Think him right, because he 7s righteous— 
utterly right ; right even in being so mistaken. 
Moreover, there is another reason why I want 
you to think the best of your brother-in-law, of 
whom you can never think too well. I am 
going away from him,” the brave woman con- 
tinued, in a faltering voice, whilst tears for the 
first and only time during this strange inter- 
view fell fast from her eyes, “ from him and 
‘my own boy, —from both my dear ones; I am 
going from them for a long time—perhaps I 
am going from them for ever. I will return 
to them, should he discover, or I discover for 
him, or should any scarcely-to-be-hoped-for 
circumstances discover to both of us the positive, 
certain, external testimony of the absolute false- 
ness of the evidence which has separated us 
now—possibly for ever. In this matter I can 
owe nothing to his forbearance, nothing to his 
generosity, nothing to bis former opinion of 
me, nothing to any estimate he may by-and-by 
form of the general evidence of my worth, 
which you pointed to just now as outweighing 
in your opinion all the particular evidence that 
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has constrained him to think me evil. No 
mere balance of testimony can bring me again 
to his arms. Every grain and dust of the 
testimony must be in my scale, and no single 
grain or dust of it against me, before I can go 
back to him, and throw myself on his neck, 
and kiss his sacred head, and tell him, ‘ I never 
loved you for the tenderness with which you 
drew me to you, knowing me to be good, as I 
loved you and still love you for the tenderness 
with which you put me from you, when you be- 
lieved me to be naughty.’ ” 

Seeing she could not inspire this tamely de- 
voted and exasperatingly meek wife with resent- 
ment against her husband for putting her away 
in spite of all her goodness, Hrica Rapier deter- 
mined to take another line with her victim. 

‘‘ And now give me all the particulars of this 
sad business. Possibly when I know them,” 
she remarked, in a matter-of-fact tone, “ I may 
see how to mitigate their sadness.” 

Whereupon, Phyllis—who by this time could 
speak with something like calmness of the 
matter that, all the way from Somerset to 
London, and even so recently as half an hour 
since, seemed too horrible for speech—told 
Erica Rapier all the particulars of the miser- 
able and revolting business; all the particulars 
that were even better known to Miss Rapier 
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than they are to every reader of the foregoing 
pages; all the particulars, of which Hrica Rapier 
was more precisely and fully cognizant than the 
narrator herself, and all the particulars of the 
conversation in the blue drawing-room. But 
though the news was all old news, with the 
exception of the last-named particulars, Miss 
Rapier had a novel pleasure in receiving the 
familiar facts from the lips of a woman whose 
domestic peace she had shattered, and whose 
honour she had tarnished so dismally. And 
when the whole story had been told to its last 
word, Hrica said hopefully, 

‘But wretched as it is, indeed from the very 
nature of its wretchedness, this affair must 
come right in the end, and [ee good end will 
come sooner than you imagine.” 

‘Heaven grant that it may!” 
Phyllis. 

“ Another detective constable must be em- 
ployed to discover how this stupid Mr. Morse 
came to be so egregiously misled, imposed 
upon, outwitted.” 

‘“‘In the meantime, I must go away.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Rapier, “under the 
circumstances, you should leave your home for 
a time.” 

‘“‘Yes—for a long time. And in my absence, 
dear Hrica, you must return to Arthur, and 
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take your old place by his side. You have 
never lost your old place in his confidence. 
Promise me to do that.” 

“‘T will do whatever he wishes,” returned 
Hrica Rapier, in a tone of reluctance. “I can’t 
promise more.” ; 

“No, you can’t promise more; but he will be 
sure to wish to have you with him,” returned 
Phyllis. 

“* But where will you go, darling, now that 
there’s no longer an Evensong for you to run 
to, out of the storm’s pitiless beating ” 

“‘T know where J am going, Hrica,” was the 
calm and decided answer, “but I may not tell 
even you where [I mean to hide my head. You 
see, dearest, it would embarrass and trouble 
you to know my place of retreat, when you go 
to Arthur and find him desirous of knowing it. 
He will try to hunt me out, dear fellow; and, on 
discovering my retreat, he would be sure to 
hasten to me with explanations and assurances 
that may not be given prematurely, if they may - 
ever be given to good purpose.” 

“But I must have some means of communi- 
cating with you.. If I don’t know where to 
write to you, how shall I give you the good 
news that the time for explanations and assur- 
ances and perfect reconcilement has arrived ?” 

“T have thought of that,” was Phyllis’s reply. 
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“In the course of a month you shall receive a. 
letter from me that, without affording you 
either by its contents or the postmarks of the 
envelope a clue to my place of concealment, will 
give an address to which you may send me a 
letter once a month. I would rather not hear 
from you oftener. And, however many letters 
you write me, I shall hear from you only once 
a month; for my agent will be instructed to 
call for my letters at the address on the last 
day of each month, and no oftener. How [ 
shall long for your packets of monthly intelli- 
gence about Arthur and my ‘own boy!’ And 
you shall have a monthly letter from me.” 

‘Tf you are ill, you will let me know it im- 
mediately ”? asked Hrica Rapier entreatingly, 
as though delicacy alone compelled her to 
assent without a protest to the hardness of the 
terms, on which Phyllis promised to hold com- 
munication with her. 

And, in return for her long narrative to her 
friend, Phyllis received from Hrica Rapier some 
true, together with an equal quantity of false, 
information respecting Cyril Twyford, his inter- 
course with the deponent, and his audacious 
use of the deponent’s name and Hampshire 
farm-house. Asserting truly that she had been 
in her usual good health ever since her last 
stay at Queenscote, of course Miss Rapier 
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alleged that, though Cyril Twyford had for 
years had her permission to visit Fairholt at 
his pleasure, she had so late as an hour since 
been under the impression that he was in London 
on the day of his aunt’s death, and also on the 
previous day. Admitting (with much needless 
communicativeness on matters well-known to 
Cyril’s cousin) that she had for her dear 
Phyllis’s sake treated the artist with great con- 
fidence, and done him many services in the way 
of his profession and otherwise, Miss Rapier 
averred that she had for some time known him 
to be a worthless, wicked man, whom she would 
have shaken off on the discovery of his evil 
nature, had not affection for her dearest Phyllis 
induced her to bear with him a little longer. 
From the same witness to Cyril Twyford’s bad 
character Phyllis also learnt now for the first 
time, that her cousin had long been something 
far worse than the mere worldling and self- 
indulgent idler that she, from her earliest, 
womanhood, had known him to be; that for 
many years his career had justified the dis- 
favour with which Maud Tournament regarded 
him; that he was-a reckless, free-living, disso- 
lute gambler. 

Moreover, so that Phyllis might not be at a 
loss for her cousin’s motive in conspiring with 
Marion Hope to blast her domestic happiness 
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Rapier said much of the artist’s egregious 
vanity (vanity almost amounting to insanity), 
and also of the malignant resentfulness of his 
temper (resentfulness that might well be called 
diabolical). And having enlarged on these 
two principal failings of the artist’s nature, so 
as to make Phyllis think him capable of trea- 
chery and spite even fouler and more revolting 
than the malice and falsehood of which he had 
been found guilty, Miss Rapier disclosed to her 
hearer that he had long nursed a rancorous, 
blinding, maniacal hatred of his cousin for 
having (as he maintained) jilted him, in order 
to marry Sir Arthur Champion of Queenscote. 

At this same interview Lady Champion also 
heard for the first time of the relationship in 
which Marion Hope had for years stood to Cyril 
Twyford; and though the intelligence occasioned 
Phyllis another painful shock, she received it 
with an outward composure of which she would 
have been incapable forty-eight hours earlier. 
At the close of his first fight the young soldier 
whistles to the balls that sing past his ears; and 
Phyllis had already been long enough under a 
fire of revolting disclosures to take another sur- 
prise with apparent equanimity. But Miss Ra- 
pier, who may be pardoned for not having her 
nerves in the same perfect command, was moved 
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to several outbursts of warm feeling at Cyril 
Twyford’s indecency in taking “ such a person ” 
as Marion Hope to Fairholt. 

One consequence of Lady Champion’s visit to 
Thurlow Lodge was that Sir Arthur Champion 
received timely information of her flight from 
Somerset. In common with all the members of 
the Queenscote household who were entitled to 
concern themselves with their mistress’s doings, 
he was still under the impression that she was at 
Melcombe Rectory, when a telegram certified him 
of her arrival in London. The message from 
Miss Rapier, Thurlow Lodge, Regent’s Park, to 
Sir Arthur Champion, bart., M.P., Queenscote, 
Somerset, consisted of these words: “ Phyllis 
has been here. I will come to you to-morrow. 
Send a carriage to meet the 2.35 train at Bath.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CITY OF REFUGE. 


BRUSSELS goes to rest at a time when London is 
still in the full stir and hum of nocturnal agita- 
tion; and the good people of Belgium’s capital 
were for the most part turning into bed, or 
closing their doors for the night, when a train 
rattled into the Station du Nord, and, together 
with half a hundred Belgians picked up at 
Bruges and Ghent, discharged from its cars 
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about the same number of travellers who, two 
or three hours earlier, had come to Ostend by 
the steam-boat from London. 

One of these voyagers was a lady, dressed in 
deep mourning, who had never fully raised her 
veil from the moment when she came on board 
the steamer at the St. Catherine’s Docks to the 
moment when, after leaving the boat at Ostend, 
she found herself the solitary occupant of a first- 
class compartment of the railway carriage, by 
which she finished her journey from London to 
Brussels. To official enquiries, pressed upon her 
as she was preparing to leave the train, this lady 
replied that she had nothing to declare, possess- 
ed no luggage but the small travelling-bag in 
her hand, needed no voiture, wanted no guide 
to the best hotel, required only that her dog— 
taken from her at Ostend for temporary consign- 
ment to a carriage especially provided for tourists 
of his kind—should be given up to her as quickly 
as possible. A few minutes later, this lady pass- 
ed out of the yard of the railway station, at- 
tended by her big black dog, and, after asking 
a sergent-de-ville to set her in the right direction, 
made her way to the Rue de Louvain, near the 
Jardin de L’Observatoire, with the directness 
and confidence of a traveller who needed only a 
few words of preliminary instruction to see and 
hold the shortest route to the place for which 
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she was bound. At the point where the Rue de 
Louvain enters the Boulevard de L’Observatoire, 
she paused for a moment, not however to re- 
assure herself, so much as to assure her com- 
panion that they had come thither without mis- 
take. 

“See, Max!” she remarked to her dog, raising 
her veil, and keeping it raised whilst she was 
speaking. ‘See, there is the Jardin de L’Obser- 
vatoire; here is the Rue de Louvain; the spire 
yonder glittering in the moonlight is the spire of 
St. Augustine’s Church; the north side of the 
church runs along the Rue de Louvain; and the 
pastor’s house, looking to the south over the 
Jardin de L’Observatoire, has its chief entrance 
in the street. By means of my memory and the 
maps of my guide-books, we know all about it— 
eh, Max ?”—an inquiry that caused Mr. Max to 
remark, by a cautious movement of his head, 
“Possibly; I hope it may be so; but I am 
prepared to find you have taken too much on 
yourself.” 

Mr. Max’s anxiety and incertitude, however, 
were of no long duration; for after passing up 
the Rue de Louvain, almost to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the narrow thoroughfare, the lady saw 
a house she believed to be the house she wanted, 
and a door she hoped would prove the door she 
was seeking, and, better still, a brass door-plate 
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that, on being examined by the light of an adjacent 
street-lamp, extinguished all her doubt on the 
matter. But she had to wait three or four 
minutes on the steps and under the porch of this 
door, before the noise of chain and bolts certified 
her that she had accomplished her purpose by a 
timid though sufficient use of the door-bell’s big 
handle. Had the train from Ostend been half 
an hour later, Lady Champion might have had ~ 
to ring twice and wait yet longer for an answer 
to her summons; for when she turned into the 
Rue de Louvain, Mr. Owen Daylesford’s servants 
were already in their first slumber, and he was 
himself on the point of following their example. 

“And what can I have the pleasure of doing 
for you?” inquired the English clergyinan who, 
answering the bell in his own person, had no 
sooner opened his street-door than he looked 
down upon a veiled woman in black, with a 
large black dog for her attendant. 

‘“T am an untimely visitor, Mr. Daylesford,” 
replied Phyllis, in a voice that, declaring her to 
Owen Daylesford, made him start back with 
surprise, even before the speaker raised her veil 
so as to show him her pale face, ‘“‘ but, sure you 
would take me in at any hour, I thought it best 
to come to you straight from the station. Don't 
—don’t speak my name, for I wish no one to 
hear it.” | 
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“Come in, pray come in; of course you are 
welcome. But why are you here?” returned 
Owen Daylesford, observing his visitor’s caution 
whilst he shook her hand cordially. 

‘‘T am here because just now the world has 
no better place for me,” was the answer. ‘ And 
my good dog is here too because he insisted on 
accompanying me. So you have two visitors on 
your hands.” 

In a trice Phyllis had crossed the threshold 
with Mr. Max at her heels, and was standing 
in the vestibule whilst Owen Daylesford closed 
the street-door and secured it again with bolts 
and chain. Then sixty or more rapid seconds, 
with as many beatings from her agitated heart 
during the short time, and Phyllis Champion 
stood in the ample and dimly-lighted library on 
the first flodr of the house, to which the clergy- 
man had lost no time in conducting his unex- 
pected but thrice-welcome guests. 

‘‘But why are you here?” he repeated when, 
after shutting the door of the room and assuring 
her she need fear no listeners, he had induced 
her to take possession of his luxurious library- 
chair, and had scrutinized the pale and excited 
features no longer hidden by the crape fall. 
‘“Why have you come so suddenly, without 
announcement and with all this secrecy, as 
though you were a fugitive ?” | 
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‘“T come so because I am a fugitive,” an- 
swered Phyllis, with a steadiness of utterance 
that did not conceal the effort and pain the 
avowal caused her, ‘“ because I am a fugitive, fly- 
ing from my home, my child, and my husband.” 

‘Dear Lady Champion, how can this be?” 

‘Tt is just five years since you last saw me, 
Mr. Daylesford.” 

‘Five ?—have so many years gone away since 
we sat in the park talking of old times and your 
new happiness ?” 

“T have been married just so many years; a few 
days more and J shall keep the fifth anniversary 
of my wedding. Keeping it in a foreign land 
and in concealment from my dear, good, noble, 
perfectly-beloved husband, I shall keep it sadly. 
And you remember how in my honeymoon we 
met in the park, and sat together talking of 
many things ?” 

‘“‘T was not likely to forget it,” Owen Dayles- 
ford answered, when he had placed a seat for 
himself near the chair occupied by his visitor. 

‘Do you remember all we said to one 
another ?” 

“ All—every word.” 

“You told me that wicked people could not 
approach me to my harm. Not intending to 
flatter me, but speaking far too kindly and think- 
ing far too well of me, you even said that wicked 
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people would stay their pursuit of wickedness, 


and might even change their purpose for ever on 


coming to know me.” 

‘“‘T said so, Lady Champion; and never in all 
my life have I expressed at a moment of unusual 
excitement more precisely what I felt and meant 
to say. I remember it the more clearly, because 
the words made you dismiss me rather abruptly, 
and I went away fearful of having hurt you by 
seeming to flatter you, when indeed I was quite 
innocent of such presumption.” 

“ But,” returned Phyllis naively, capable of 
humour even at that doleful moment, “if you 
were innocent of that offence, you were guilty 
of something worse—a great mistake. You as- 
sured me wicked people could do me no harm,” 
she continued, ceasing to smile and in the same 
instant shuddering at the thought of two wicked 
people, Cyril Twyford and Marion Hope, and at 
the thought of all the misery their wickedness 
had brought upon her, ‘‘and yet wicked people 
have come near me to my grievous hurt.” 

‘And who are they?” enquired Owen Day- 
lesford. 

“Let us be silent about the doers of it,” re- 
plied Phyllis Champion, “for there is no need 
for us to speak of them, though we must talk a 
little of the wrong they have done me.” 

“You shall tell me only what you wish, so 
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long as you consent to tell me all you wish.” 

“On that day, almost five years ago, you told 
me of a woman, a good though unhappy English 
wife, who lived here as one of your nursing sisters, 
and living here patiently worked usefully whilst 
the darkness of some strange calamity (you did 
not say what the calamity was) covered the once 
happy English home, in which she could no 
longer remain to her own ‘honour or anyone’s 
advantage. You remember ?” 

“Well, oh! well,—every word that passed 
between us I remember as distinctly as if five 
years since were only yesterday!” cried Owen 
Daylesford, following up the earnest assurance 
by saying even more earnestly, “And since I saw 
you last, dear Lady Champion, never a year has 
passed without my seeing her, and her husband, 
and some of their children, and in all England 
you could not find a happier family. In all 
England you could not find a husband and wife 
more completely of one mind and heart.” 

“And the memory of the old trouble never 
stirs them with disquiet? never gives them a 
chilling fear that the sorrow of the past may be 
repeated in the future?” enquired Phyllis eager- 
ly, carried for the moment out of her own sor- 
row by joyful interest in the happiness of the 
man and woman whom she had never known, 
of whose very name she was ignorant. 
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‘‘The memory lives only to assure them that 
no conceivable mistake or perplexity can ever 
again shake their mutual confidence!” answered 
the clergyman. 

“ And you do not need me,” enquired Phyllis, 
“to remind you howI then said I would act 
should like trouble ever come to me?” 

“You said,” responded the clergyman, repeat- 
ing the very words of the utterance made five 
years since—words he had recalled often and 
often; in seasons of selfish weakness, recalling 
them with fear strangely akin to hope that she 
might have occasion to carry out the purpose 
they expressed, ‘it was this you said ‘ No woman 
in such mischance could have a better place of 
refuge! And should it ever come to me to 
wring my hands and say, “‘ Whither can I fly 
from this grief and shame?” I will remember St. 
Augustine’s Home for Nursing Sisters, and I will 
come to you and say, ‘‘ Give me a little room to 
hide myself in, and give me work to do for my 
soul’s peace, till the storm has burst and the sun 
shines on me again.”’” 

“What I said then, under circumstances that 
gave me so wonderful and clear a prevision of trou- 
ble appointed to me in a distant future, I say again 
now that the great grief has at length come to me. 
Don't ask, dear sir—I entreat of your compassion 
and reverence for the sorrow of a woman whose 
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wretchedness is her only title to your concern,— 
don’t ask me to tell you more of my calamity than 
you know already. I may not tell you what has 
driven me from the home in which I used to beso 
happy, and from the husband whom I never hon- 
oured more completely or loved more devotedly 
than I do honour and love him now that care 
for his honour, and care for my own dignity which 
is a part of his dear honour, require me to take 
myself and keep myself away from him. I am 
in the Great God’s own hand. Of that I am 
sure ; though I cannot see His purpose in trying 
me as He is pleased to try me. Even if it seem- 
ed right to me to fight against His will, and by 
my own strength and cunning to devise means 
for my escape from the tribulation He has as- 
signed me, I could do no more than I now mean 
to do so far as my weakness will permit,—by 
waiting patiently, and working usefully till the 
storm shall have passed and the sun come forth 
again. Only don’t, I pray you, dear Mr. Dayles- 
ford, don’t think that I withhold the particulars 
of my case, because they might make you ques- 
tion my husband’s justice, or his generosity, or 
his tenderness. Rather than have you so mis- 
judge him, I would have you conceive that some 
part of my misfortune is due to my own fault; 
though, heaven be thanked, my conscience 
assures me that all this trouble of mine is in no 
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degree due to my own misbehaviour. I began by 
telling you that the trouble was born of wicked- 
ness. But as the wickedness was wrought by 
others you must suffer me to be silent about it, 
as I would not name its doers to anyone but 
God—and to Him only in my prayers for them.” 

And this was the full extent of Lady Cham- 
pion’s communicativeness to the clergyman 
respecting the circumstances that had driven her 
from her home, and child, and husband. So 
long as she tenanted her little room in St. 
Augustine’s home, and worked for her soul’s 
peace as one of the nursing sisters, she never told 
either him or his sister, Mrs. Wilbraham, aught 
more of the particulars of her calamity. And it 
is needless to say the brother and sister had due 
respect for the forbearance and reserve which 
they rightly attributed to her charity and tender- 
ness for one or more of her enemies. It was 
enough for them to give her the security and 
sympathy and wholesome employment she need- 
ed, without prying into the matters that had 
caused her to need them. 

Nicely considerate to her in everything, Owen 
Daylesford permitted Phyllis to live precisely 
like the other sisters, and have her two rooms 
in the Nurses’ College to sleep and pray and rest 
in, during the brief intervals between her daily 
terms of hazardous duty; though they would 
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fain have had her for their guest in their own 
house. And it was well for her that they did 
so. For when Phyllis had accommodated her- 
self to her quasi-conventual life, and to the vari- 
ous duties of her charitable vocation, it came to 
pass that—even while her heart bled from un- 
healing wounds, and thirsted for her child and 
husband—she could thank God for having in 
her brightest hour shown her so precious a re- 
treat from the keenest trials of her blackest 
season. Her grief never lost its edge; but ere 
long it was associated with the peculiar cheerful- 
ness and hopeful tranquillity that, even in cir- 
cumstances of the sharpest and most galling 
adversity, are seldom for a long period alto- 
gether wanting to those who live dutifully. and 
bravely. And one consequence of her acquies- 
cent submissiveness to a fate, against which 
many a fine-hearted woman would have rebelled, 
was that, instead of passing slowly and hanging 
heavily on her hands as one might have expected 
it to do, the time went by her in quickly 
following days and nights with a celerity no less 
merciful that marvellous. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DISCHARGED WITHOUT A CHARACTER. 


Havine done all that Erica Rapier required of 
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him, Cyril Twyford looked for the final re- 
ward of his devotion to her interest and 
wishes. It is needless to say that he looked 
to an employer who had no intention to satisfy 
his expectations. Lady Champion’s flight from 
Somerset was followed at no great interval by 
her cousin’s discovery that he would miss the 
price for which he had sold himself to the devil. 
And he was troubled by numerous suspicions of 
Miss Rapier’s fidelity, before he could believe her 
capable of throwing him over without a word of 
apology, or even an insolent proposal to give 
him some material compensation for her abrupt 
withdrawal from her promise to become his wife. 

On the day after his aunt’s death, Cyril Twy- 
ford had a long and strictly confidential inter- 
view with Miss Rapier, at which he gave her full 
particulars of Lady Champion’s visit to Fairholt, 
and of his excursion to Shanklin with Marion 
Hope; and at this interview, which informed her 
thus completely of the success with which her 
instructions had been carried out by her dupe 
and his coadjutor, the mistress of Thurlow Lodge 
gave him no reason to complain of her coldness 
or to suppose that several weeks would pass 
before she would admit him to another audience. 
Never had she treated him with warmer affec- 
tionateness ; never had she been more fascinating 
to him than on the morning that heard them 
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laugh together over Mr. Jonathan B. Morse’s in- 
sufficient disguise and ludicrous mistakes. Greet- 
ing him at the outset of their long gossip with a 
look that emboldened him to give her a series of 
kisses, she did not allow him to depart till she 
had repaid the salutes with corresponding im- 
pulsiveness. To anyone who, at the close of this 
affectionate conference, had seen Erica Rapier 
standing beside the artist, her right hand lying 
upon his shoulder, and her black shock tickling 
his chin and cheek, whilst her face went up 
and down in shy, timid, ecstatic flutterings, now 
offering itself to his caresses, and now burying 
itself in his breast, it would have been obvious 
that, if not already his wife, she was on the point 
of giving him authority to call himself her hus- 
band. 

Having on this occasion received him in a 
manner so congenial to his anticipations of 
nuptial bliss, and dismissed him with an injunc- 
tion to visit her again as soon as he should return 
from the Isle of Wight on the ensuing day, it 
was strange for Miss Rapier to be absent from 
home when, in compliance with her request, he 
went to her house late on Thursday afternoon. 
Stranger and even more unaccountable was it 
that, having left word for her to expect him at 
the same hour on the next afternoon, he made 
another call at Thurlow Lodge without getting 
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sight of his mistress. Another disappointment 
on Sunday caused Mr. Twyford to turn away 
from Miss Rapier’s door with something like an 
oath on his lips, and at his heart a strong sus- 
picion that he was a thing of derision to the tall 
footman who had now given him three several 
denials of admission to the house that had never 
before been closed to him when he had reason 
for thinking Erica at home to herself. And the 
suspicion was the more disagreeable to the artist, 
because he had for months regarded this cautious 
and powdered servitor with distrust and aversion. 
Indeed, in his growing dislike of the footman, 
Mr. Twyford had already determined that he 
would not be married for six months without 
having sent the fellow about his business. 

But though he was perplexed and nettled by 
this third misadventure, Mr. Twyford returned 
from Thurlow Lodge to his chambers in Fitzroy 
Square without an apprehension of Miss Rapier’s 
purpose. It was true that he had made three 
futile attempts to see the lady who had promised 
to marry him; and the successive disappoint- 
ments were the more vexatious and significant, 
because on Wednesday she had entreated him to 
come to her the following day, even though it 
were for only a few minutes, on his return to 
town from a flying trip to Evensong. And his. 
annoyance was all the keener because she had 
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not sent him a single line of regretful explana- 
tion, in answer to the several notes he had sent 
her by post since Thursday afternoon. 

Under ordinary circumstances Miss Rapier’s. 
neglect to answer a letter from his hand would 
have caused him no astonishment. For though 
she had a turn for letter-writing, and was abund- 
antly mindful of her obligations to all her other 
correspondents, the artist had no reason to boast 
of the number or communicativeness of the letters 
with which she had honoured him. A prolific 
scribe to some of her acquaintance, Miss Rapier 
had used her pen so cautiously in her dealings 
with Lady Champion’s cousin, that in the whole 
course of their peculiar intimacy she had not 
written him twenty letters in recompense for, the 
several hundreds of epistles the post brought her 
from him during more than five years. And the 
notes she sent him were not more remarkable 
for fewness than brevity. It almost seemed that 
from the outset of their friendship she was de- 
termined that, should they ever part in anger, he 
should have no written testimony of the singular 
favour in which she once held him. Indeed, so 
reluctant was she to multiply the enduring evi- 
dences of their intercourse that, instead of feeding 
him with drafts on her bankers, it had been her 
practice to pay him in rouleaus of gold, given by 
her own hand, for the pictures that passed from 
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his easel into her possession. Still he was not 
prepared for her ueglect to acknowledge the 
notes that declared in fitting terms his natural 
mortification at her absence from home, when he 
had hoped to find her eagerly awaiting his re- 
turn to her presence. But though surprised and 
wounded by her behaviour, he attributed it to 
nothing worse than transient caprice. 

Seven days later he was compelled to take a 
more serious view of her conduct and his own 
position. Making no attempt to see her on 
Monday, Mr. Twyford spent the morning of his 
aunt’s interment in writing Miss Rapier a long 
and doleful epistle, in which he spoke of the 
anguish occasioned him by her apparent unkind- 
ness, and implored her pardon if he had done 
aught to provoke her displeasure. Towards the 
close of the same day he sent her another letter, 
entreating her to receive him on the morrow, so 
that he might learn from her own lips how he 
had offended her, or be assured by the same lips 
that she regarded him with undiminished fond- 
ness. On the morrow he wasted time and cab- 
fare in driving to Thurlow Lodge, only to learn 
that the exasperating footman’s mistress was 
“not at home, sir.” On Wednesday morning 
Erica Rapier received from her victim another 
long letter, which she read and re-read with 
signs of malicious amusement in her dark eyes 
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and pug-nosed visage ; and in the evening of the 
same day she derived similar entertainment for a 
yet longer and warmer letter from the same 
writer. Thursday also brought her two epistles 
from Fitzroy Square. On Friday she was no less 
fortunate. And, whilst showering letters upon 
the unfeeling woman, Mr. Twyford called every 
afternoon at her door, turning from it on each 
occasion in fiercer wrath against the tail footman, 
who, with the same respectful bow and the same 
impudent brightness in his intelligent eyes and 
the same unchanging voice, avowed on each 
occasion, “‘ My mistress is not at home, sir.” 

On Saturday afternoon the servant’s repetition 
of the too familiar words stung Mr. Cyril Twy- 
ford into saying pettishly, ‘“‘Is Miss Rapier ever 
at home to anyone ?” 

“To-day, sir,” returned the footman, with an 
accent that distinguished ‘‘ to-day ” from previous 
days, ‘‘ my mistress is not at home to anyone.” 

‘She is in town, if she isn’t at home P” 

“No, sir,” was the answer, “my mistress is 
not in town.” 

“Not in town! When did she go into the 
country P” 

“This morning, sir,—soon after breakfast.” 

“Why the deuce did not you say so at first?” 
asked the artist angrily. 

Because, sir, my mistress told me not to tell 
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you she was out of town, unless you asked for 
the information,” answered the footman, with a 
lower bow, a more obsequious voice, and a 
brighter twinkling in his intolerably impudent 
eyes | 

‘Perhaps you have orders to tell me where 
she has gone into the country.” 

“‘ My mistress’s orders, sir,” responded the foot- 
man, with an increase of vocal civility and ocular 
impudence, “‘ were, sir, that, if you asked where 
she was gone, I was to say, sir, that she had 
gone to Sir Arthur Champion’s place in Somer- 
set, and won't be back in town for several days, 
sir.” 

“Thank you. No other message ?” 

“Yes, sir; I was to tell you, sir, that my mis- 
tress’s letters will be forwarded to her every 
evening. That’s all, sir.” 

In the course of the ensuing month many 
letters of Mr. Cyril Twyford’s writing were for- 
warded from Thurlow Lodge, Regent’s Park, to 
Queenscote, in the county of Somerset. Some 
of them overflowed with astonishment and indig- 
nation ; others of them whined for pity and help. 
By turns the receiver of these missives was re- 
minded of their writer’s precarious health, visual 
infirmity, and financial distress; of his fidelity to 
her interests, his zeal in her service, and his 
romantic devotion to her person; of the sacrifices 
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he had made for her happiness, the hope with 
which she had inspired him, and the promises 
she had made him; of the love he still cherished 
for her, the animosities that might result from 
her persistence in unkindness to him, and the 
vengeance he might wreak upon her should he 
discover his worst enemy in the woman he had 
long thought his best friend. But whether he 
whined or stormed, whether he played the men- 
dicant or the bully on his black-edged letter- 
paper, Mr. Cyril Twyford never for a single 
instant disposed Miss Rapier to be guilty of the 
indiscretion of replying to any one of his copious 
effusions. 

If suffering were of itself a sufficient title to 
sympathy, and if wretches deserved pity in pro- 
portion to the pitiableness of their circumstances, 
it would have been difficult to find a fitter object 
of compassion than Cyril Twyford when he saw 
that, having used him as a worthy tool for the 
accomplishment of her own wicked purpose, 
Erica Rapier meant to cast him aside as a tool 
for which she had no further use, and in which 
there was no need for her to feel or feign the 
slightest concern. 

In the absence of considerations, putting the 
wretch beyond the pale of charity, compassion 
may well flow in warm and liberal tides to the 
professional singer who hears his voice slowly 
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failing him, the surgeon who sees his peculiar 
skill taken gradually from him by nervous decay, 
the brilliant danseuse whose faculty is perishing 
from limbs no longer obedient to her will, the 


orator sensible of the insidious approaches of the . 


disease that will first weaken and then extinguish 
his ability to stir the hearts of listeners, the fol- 
lower of any special art who with melancholy 
forebodings watches the progress of the malady 
that will soon disqualify him for his vocation. 
And for some months Cyril Twyford had de- 
spaired of recovering the sight needful for the 
labour of the studio. 

Incapable by this time of pursuing the only 
art for which he ever possessed natural aptitude, 
the only art by which he could at any period of 
his career have maintained himself creditably in 
the absence of all other means of subsistence, he 
was too sensitive of the humiliations of his mis- 
fortune to treat even his medical adviser with 
perfect candour. But whilst Miss Rapier sup- 
posed the mischief to be stationary, or at worst 
going onwards slowly, and the studios still attri- 
buted his cessation from labour to constitutional 
indolence, and to the demoralizing influence of 
fashionable gaiety, the artist himself was well 
aware that he would never again earn a hundred 
guineas by his brush. 

So long as he felt secure of marrying Erica 
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Rapier, he could contemplate his melancholy 
and inevitable fate with composure, if not with 
courage. Though it could not exempt him from 
the tedious vexations of perpetual darkness, her 
wealth would mitigate their irksomeness. At 
the same time, it would afford him the comforts 
and luxuries most likely to reconcile a man of 
his sensual disposition to the loss of enjoyments 
that, together with his sight, would soon pass 
from him for ever. Quit of duns and their bills, 
he would have the material and daily consola- 
tions of a good kitchen and a good cellar. He 
would be able to smoke cigars of the best brands 
and enjoy the music of the opera-houses. In 
winter he would live in warm rooms, and in 
summer sit in the sunshine and fragrance of his 
own garden. At all seasons of the year he 
would draw to his table a few good fellows, 
who for brave cheer and plenty of it would 
bring him the gossip of the studios and the 
clubs. More remarkable for wit than beauty, 
and in other ways more charming to the ear 
than the eye, Erica would be almost as delight- 
ful to him in his perpetual darkness as she had 
ever been in full Jight. Carriage exercise would 
still be pleasant to him, and it was conceivable 
that on a well-selected hack, and under the 
convoy of a clever groom, he might still enjoy a 
canter in “the Row.” Many of his favourite 
02 
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games he would soon play for the last time ; but 
the incorrigible gambler hoped to inspire his 
rich wife with love of play, and find congenial 
excitement and profit in directing her indulgence 
of the passion. 

But the prospect, which, though depressing, 
was endurable so long as it included Erica 
Rapier and her money, became absolutely ap- 
palling as soon as she and her possessions drop- 
ped from the dismal scene. With her for his 
wife, he would be rich, though sightless. With- 
out her he would be poor and blind, possibly in 
a few years, even in a few months, so poor that 
he would be without means to buy another meal. 
By the sale of his horses, the furniture of his 
chambers, and the contents of his studios, he 
might succeed in carrying a few hundreds of 
pounds—perhaps, with good luck, as much as a 
thousand pounds—beyond the reach of his 
numerous creditors. But what would such a 


sum avail a man of his tastes, habits, necessities ? . 


Had not forty times that sum already slipped 
through his fingers, even if he excluded from 
the account his volatile winnings at play, his 
unpaid debts to tradesmen, and his debts of 
honour due to friends? The money bequeathed 
to him by his father, the money he had fairly 
earned in the way of his profession, and the 


money he had taken from Erica Rapier, either 
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as payments to the artist or loans to the friend, 
added together, fell little short of forty thousand 
pounds, and in the twenty years or so that had 
passed since he left Oxford to become a man 
about town, all this money, and all he ever got 
for it, had passed clean away from him, with the 
exception of the horses, furniture, and other 
chattels that might be sold for something less 
than a third of his debts. If so much money 
had barely kept him going from early manhood 
to middle age, how should he live during the 
remainder of his days? How should the man 
no longer an artist, the man fast going blind, 
provide in a few months for the years to elapse 
ere he should pass from middle age to life’s 
decline, and for the further years that might be 
appointed to his old age? By what process, ere 
his failing sight died into utter darkness, could 
he win means for the blind man’s sustenance— 
means that would keep him in wine, and delicate 
food, and choice cigars, and sound raiment, and 
comfortable quarters, and a score of other luxuries, 
no less. requisite for his contentment than the 
bare necessaries of existence ? 

Even if Fortune gave him the luck of the 
tables—those tables to which he still looked 
with inextinguishable infatuation and desperate 
hope; even if he had better luck at them than 
in any previous period of baneful success, how 
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could he, with only a few hundreds at his back, 
win enough for the blind man’s wants during so 
many years: the ten, twenty, thirty long, dreary 
years that he might have to pass before he should 
fail and fade from darkness into nothingness P 
When his appalling and desperate case drove 
these terrifying questions into his selfish brain 
and breast, Cyril Twyford bitterly rued his 
suicidal folly in doing what he had done to 
please and win Miss Rapier, and to wreak his 
resentment on Phyllis. Not that he was com- 
punctious for his wickedness to his cousin, or 
pitied her for the ruin he had brought upon her, 
or modified in any degree his long cherished 
opinion of her character and conduct, or ques- 
tioned the justice of his vengeance. Believing 
all he had ever said of her enormous falseness 
and treachery, he was in no humour to accuse 
himself of excessive severity towards so heinous 
a culprit. But, now that he saw how much and 
how soon he might need all the support she 
could and would have afforded him in his com- 
ing troubles, it tortured the selfish man to see 
that the blows he had dealt the gentle creature 
would, in due course, recoil with tenfold force 
upon himself. Had he only put a curb on his 
just resentment, and declined to serve Miss 
Rapier for a promised payment which he could 
not exact; had he only preferred his material 
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interests to his sentimental grievance, and kept 
on friendly terms with Phyllis and her husband 
—leaving her to the stings of a remorseful con- 
science, and honouring him for the uses to be 
had of him—he would have escaped all these 
maddening anxieties, and known where to seek 
protection in his blindness, and where to find a 
luxurious home in his old age. And what had 
he got by provoking Sir Arthur Champion’s im- 
placable enmity, covering Phyllis with infamy, 
and shutting himself out of Queenscote for the 
rest of his days? Nothing but the memory of 
his terrible vengeance on his false cousin. And 
the sweetness of this recollection was overpower- 
ed by the bitterness of knowing that for more 
than five years he had been the mere toy and 
tool, the puppet and dupe of the woman who, 
falser even than Phyllis, and far more insolent, 
was enjoying at Queenscote the victory she had 
achieved with his help and to his ruin. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CARE FOR THE FUTURE. 


Burore he had another opportunity of speaking 
with the lady who had treated him far worse 
than he conceived himself to have been treated 
by his cousin, Cyril Twyford contemplated con- 
tingencies that might nerve him to escape his 
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troubles by suicide. After considering what ex- 
tremities of shame and privation would make 
him prefer death to existence, he revolved the 
various means for the accomplishment of so 
desperate a purpose. Should he have recourse 
to a pistol or a poison? should he use knife or 
cord? should he suffocate himself with charcoal 
fumes, or throw his body before an express 
train P leap from a cathedral tower, or slip down 
an Alpine precipice ? open his veins in a warm 
bath P expose himself to the advancing tide of 
the pitiless sea? fill the pockets of his velvet 
jacket with quoits, and plunge into the Thames ? 
or take a header into the engine-room of a chan- 
nel-steamer ?» The thoughts indicated by these 
questions had such a fascination for him that he 
never took up a newspaper without searching its 
columns for stories of self-murder. But though 
he brooded continually over the fancies that 
usually prelude suicidal resolve, it may be ques- 
tioned whether they would ever have given him 
the courage requisite for deliberate self-annihila- 
tion. Anyhow, ia all these morbid musings he 
placed the catastrophe in a distant future, and 
had no intention of killing himself till he should 
come to his last guinea. 

At the same time he gave much thought to 
his immediate needs and embarrassments. Hav- 
ing determined to remain in town till Miss Rapier 
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should return from Queenscote to her house in 
Regent’s Park, and then to seize the earliest 
occasion for forcing himself into her presence, he 
debated what steps he could take to hold her to 
her bargain, and in case he failed in that almost 
hopeless enterprise what measures he should use 
to extort from her purse a substantial recom- 
pense for the injuries he would sustain from her 
breach of promise. Having no scrap of writing 
or other evidence that would commend his cause 
to the favour of a judge or the respectful con- 
sideration of a jury, he was well aware the law 
would give him no assistance in either of these 
projects. Nor could he expect anything from a 
revival of the tenderness that Erica Rapier had 
never felt for him. But, because she was legally 
competent to withdraw from the oral and strictly 
confidential contract, it did not follow that she 
would have the hardihood to do so, when he 
should in forcible language call her attention to 
the perils attending the retirement. Still less 
did it follow that she would exercise her legal 
power without offering him some pecuniary 
satisfaction for his disappointment. 

On the contrary, under his despair of marry- 
ing her there lurked a hope—a very faint one, 
doubtless, but still a hope—that on a calm and dis- 
passionate survey of all the circumstances of her 
singular position she would shrink from discard- 
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ing the dangerous ally, whose interest she could 
identify with her own by becoming his wife. 
And this feeble hope was attended by a confi- 
dence, amounting almost to a certainty, that, 
though she might refuse to link herself for life 
to a man whom she regarded with aversion, it 
would not be difficult for him to make her feel 
that she had better, for her own sake, conciliate 
with a handsome parting gift the confederate 
who could undo much of what he had done for 
her advantage, and who might be goaded by 
excessive maltreatment into turning fiercely upon 
her, and even yet denouncing her to her brother- 
in-law. It seemed probable to him that he 
would thus wring from her fears as much as 
£5,000, and inconceivable that, on hearing his 
ultimatum, she would venture to offer him less 
than £2,000 by way of hush-money. And in his 
moderation and prudence, Mr. Twyford had 
made up his mind to accept the smallest of these 
sums—ay, even to accept a still more insignificant 
gratuity—in return for his word of honour to 
hold his silence for ever on certain delicate . 
matters, and never to intrude himself into the 
donor's presence.. But, though he was prepared 
to take so little and promise so much, Cyril 
Twyford had determined that he would deal no 
less faithlessly with Miss Rapier than she had 
dealt with him, and that neither the gift nor the 
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promise should prevent him from making further 
demands on her resources. 

But, as she persisted in neglecting to answer 
his letters, he could not hope to come to terms 
with her till he should be able to speak with her 
face to face. And the opportunity for such a con- 
ference could scarcely arrive before her return 
from Somerset to Thurlow Lodge. So he deter- 
mined to pass the remainder of the dead season 
in town, in order that he might “have it out” 
with the lady and “bring her to book” with the 
smallest possible delay. Those days and weeks 
of expectancy were an anxious and melancholy 
time for the man of failing sight, failing fortune, 
and failing character. Fearful for his fate in the 
near future, agonizingly fearful for it in remoter 
time, he was troubled and worried by a score of 
minor annoyances, as well as by the mortifica- 
tion, and bitter rage, and deepening dejection 
that were consuming his nervous energy. It 
irked him to find the clubs empty of his friends. 
It fretted him that he could not learn anything 
about Phyllis and the course of events at Queens- 
cote. Marion Hope had never known him more 
pettish, more insolent, or more savagely abusive. 
The time spent thus painfully was not, however, 
altogether wasted by the sufferer, who transacted 
a few pieces of business in anticipation of contin- 
gencies, that might in a few weeks dispose him to 
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withdraw abruptly from England to the Conti- 
nent. Selling for a good price the more valuable 
of his two horses to a purchaser who had long 
wished to possess the smart hack and clever 
hunter, Mr. Twyford also made an excellent sale 
of his folio of old etchings to a wealthy connois- 
seur. And whilst he thus raised his account at 
“the bank” by a few hundreds, he did not 
diminish it by his purchase of the several costly 
pieces of jewellery which he bought of a firm of 
West End jewellers, on the understanding that 
the articles should be paid for within six weeks 
of his quickly approaching marriage with the 
lady of fortune for whose adornment the things 
of gold and precious stones were required. 

At length, however, came the wished-for day 
towards the close of October, when Cyril Twy- 
ford, riding at foot-pace along Piccadilly east- 
wards, caught sight of an open carriage drawn 
by two horses, as it crossed the Piccadilly Circus, 
going northwards from Waterloo Place. Con- 
gratulating himself on having escaped the obser- 
vation of the lady, who had'the body of the car- 
riage to herself, and also the notice of her ser- 
vants on the box, Mr. Twyford, turning abruptly 
to the left so as to cut a corner, entered Regent 
Street, when the familiar equipage, pursuing its 
northward course at a slow trot, was scarcely ten 
yards a-head of him. Crossing Oxford Circus 
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the carriage went the way its observer wished it 
to take; and as it rolled through Langham 
Place and along Portland Place, and after turn- 
ing into Regent’s Park made for the Thurlow 
Lodge quarter, Cyril Twyford kept it within the 
range of his dimmed eyes, whilst he was careful 
to keep well behind the object of his attention, 
so that the noise of his horse’s hoofs should not 
reach the ears either of the lady or her servants. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AT ONCE AND FOR EVER. 


Fottowine the carriage thus discreetly, Mr. 
Twyford rode into the grounds of Thurlow 
Lodge, and alighted from his horse, whilst 
Miss Rapier was still standing at the principal 
entrance of her house, and speaking to her men- 
servants. 

“How do you, Mr. Twyford? You have come 
opportunely. I was thinking only a few minutes 
since that I should like to see you to-day,” she 
remarked, with perfect self-possession and re- 
assuring cordiality to her visitor, before he had 
fairly executed a severely ceremonious bow. 

“J have followed you to your door all the 
way from Piccadilly,” said the gentleman, taking 
the hand which Miss Rapier offered him in a 
fashion that caused his enemy, the exasperating 
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footman, to imagine his mistress meant to take 
the artist again into favour. 

“ With a determination to find me at home ?” 
inquired the lady, with a saucy smile. 

“ Just so,” returned the artist sullenly, “ I was 
determined to see you.” 

“Then I will reward you by seeing you and 
speaking with you, if you will go to the draw- 
ing-room. Richard, show Mr. Twyford to the 
drawing-room; and Richard, remember that, 
till Mr. Twyford leaves, I am at home to no 
other caller. I will not keep you waiting many 
minutes, Mr. Twyford. Yes, Fanny, I will rid 
myself of my driving-dress before I join Mr. 
Twyford in the drawing-room,” said Miss Rapier, 
making for the staircase at one end of the hall, 
as she sent Cyril Twyford to the drawing-room 
in the opposite direction, in order that she might 
have half an hour for the arrangement of her 
thoughts, as well as for the re-arrangement of her 
toilet, before the final conflict with her adversary. 

Thirty minutes later, when her appearance in 
the drawing-room caused Cyril Twyford to 
spring to his feet with the alacrity of a lover at 
his mistress’s advent, Miss Rapier looked as well 
as she had looked for many a day. Her dark 
shock had been brushed and touched with the 
crisping pins into piquant frizziness; her brown 
silk dress accorded with her complexion ; and 
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the largeness of the gold brooch of Indian work- 
manship, that held her collar in position, seemed 
to emphasize the smallness of the throat above, 
and the contour of the bosom beneath the 
precious metal. But neither in her countenance 
nor in her carriage was there any indication 
that Miss Rapier had come thither for her own 
pleasure. 

““My dear Erica,” ejaculated the artist, as 
though he expected and deserved a renewal of 
all the familiar tenderness with which she had 
honoured him at their last interview, ‘ how 
glad I am to be with you again after so long 
an absence!” But, though his extended hands 
showed his wish to detain her on her way from 
the door to the other end of the long salon, 
she swept past him, giving him neither word nor 
look till she had walked the whole length of the 
room, and facing about had taken up a position 
with her back to the fire. 

“ Be good enough, Mr. Twyford, to address 
me as Miss Rapier, if you must address me by 
any name,” she said, with disdainful slowness. 
“‘Tf it does not end sooner, this interview will 
end the minute you venture to address me again 
with a freedom not warranted by the relations 
in which we stand to one another.—Take that 
seat.” 

“T will obey you, Miss Rapier,” was the com- 
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pliant answer, “as soon as you are seated.” 

“You have sought this interview, Mr. Twy- 
ford,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ I have done my best to 
avoid it, and to spare myself the discomfort of it. 
Reluctantly consenting to the interview you have 
forced upon me, I must insist on dictating the 
terms on which it is held.” Having paused for 
a few seconds, she pointed imperiously to a chair 
four paces from the hearth-rug on which she 
was standing, and said, in a tone of command, 
“Take that seat. It is my pleasure to stand, 
and it is my will that you sit there. Take that 
seat at once, or leave me immediately.” 

‘“‘In your drawing-room, Miss Rapier, it is for 
me to do precisely as you wish,” said Cyril Twy- 
ford, yielding instantly and meekly to a will 
stronger than his own. 

“Don’t imagine that I would keep you there 
a single moment longer than you wish. It is in 
your power to close this interview at any mo- 
ment by rising from that chair. But understand, 
if you rise from it for the smallest fraction of a 
minute, I shall ring the bell, and tell my man- 
servant to show you to the door. See, one step 
back, and my hand touches the bell-pull. By 
rising, you will tell me you wish the bell to be 
rung.” 

“Then I will be careful not to give the signal, 
Miss Rapier, till I have submitted to your con- 
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sideration a few matters that, for your own sake 
as well as for my own, I would have you consider 
dispassiouately.” 

The preliminary conditions of the interview 
having been thus settled in Miss Rapier’s favour, 
so that she had the advantage of looking down 
on her antagonist, with liberty to enforce her 
words with movements impossible to the sitter, 
and could at any moment summon servants to 
her protection, there ensued the following con- 
versation between the former confederates—be- 
tween the woman who meant to throw away her 
tool, and the tool who did not mean to be thrown 
away by the woman :— 

“‘ Now, sir, make the best use of your time in 
the house where you are unwelcome. What do 
you wish to say ‘to the woman into whose 
presence you have forced your way, though you 
knew it would pain her to see you? What do 
you wish to say ?” 

“In the ten days immediately preceding your 
last visit to Queenscote, I called here frequently.” 

“ You called frequently, and as often my foot- 
man told you I was not at home.” 

‘But you were at home ?” 

“To everyone of my acquaintance but you. 
My order to my servant was that I should be 
denied to no callers, with the single exception of 
yourself.” 

VoL. IIL. z 
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‘‘ At the same time I wrote you several letters ?” 

“To which you received no answer.” 

“Tt was scarcely generous of you, Miss Rapier, 
to give me no explanation, no word of comfort, 
when I was in trouble of your making.” 

‘‘Use a stronger expression, and accuse me of 
monstrous ingratitude. For it was strangely un- 
grateful of me to send you never a line in 
answer to the letters that amused me so vastly !” 
said Miss Rapier mockingly. 

‘“‘Possibly you found the subsequent letters, 
forwarded to you at Queenscote, no less amusing?” 

“They were scarcely so amusing, but I was 
pleased to have them. I read them attentively, 
and have every intention to preserve them. No, 
they were much less amusing than the earlier 
letters; but more to the point, and, therefore, 
more likely to be useful.” 

‘Useful? Hitherto they have been of little 
service to me. You took no more notice of them 
than the earlier letters.” 

“T had a good reason for preferring silence to 
communicativeness. I was silent, because I had 
reason for thinking silenge would be safer to 
myself, and more exasperating to you.” 

‘Strange, Miss Rapier, you should be so desir- 
ous of exasperating a man who has done his 
utmost to serve you, and please you, and win 
your affection !” 
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‘“‘T knew that the more I incensed you, the 
more certain you would be to write intemper- 
ately, and reveal your true character.” 

‘It never occurred to me,” returned the artist, 
with an uneasy and dismally unsuccessful affecta- 
tion of lightness, “‘that you would regard my 
letters as studies of character.” 

**Nor did I so regard the letters which told 
me nothing of your character that was not known 
to me from a very early date of acquaintance. 
But they are interesting to me as evidence of 
character—evidence that, in a court of law, might 
be useful to me, but could scarcely be beneficial 
to you. You began by appealing to my com- 
passion, and, whilst whining for pity, you sug- 
gested, by references to your poverty, the form 
you wished my pity to take. Growing more 
and more angry under the irritation of my 
silence, and growing franker as you waxed more 
furious, you passed from prayers to threats. 
Ceasing to beg whiningly, you began to bluster. 
You bade me weigh the consequences of provok- 
ing your wrath. In one of your letters you 
were even so imprudent as to menace me with 
loss of character, unless I satisfied what you were 
pleased to call your ‘ reasonable expectations and 
demands.’ But I need not remind you of the 
nature of your alternately whining and _ hector- 
ing, always mendacious letters. You remember 

Bez 
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enough of them to know they demonstrate your 
purpose to extort money from me by threats, 
now that I will no longer give you money for 
bad pictures. Ah! you turn pale? Spare your 
finger-nails, sir—at least wait till you are out of 
my sight before you bite them to the quick. I 
have no intention to prosecute you for trying to 
extort money by threatening letters, unless you 
drive me to extremities and force me to make 
war upon you in self-defence. If you only leave 
me alone, those letters shall never be used against 
you. But, sir, should you try to disturb my 
affectionate relations with my _ brother-in-law, 
or execute any of the other menaces by which 
you have tried to carry your point, those equally 
discreet and manly letters will afford useful 
evidence of your motive for defaming me. 
You can no longer complain of me,” she added 
mockingly, ‘‘for not answering your letters. I 
have answered them fully by word of mouth— 
the safest way of answering the letters of a man 
of your kind. Now, if you have come here 
only to repeat more plainly the intimations and 
threats of your letters, surely you see you may 
as well spare yourself the trouble of doing so.” 
‘As I am here, my dear Miss Rapier,” return- 
ed Cyril Twyford, making a creditable effort to 
conceal his discomfiture, whilst he tried to ex- 
change his defensive for an offensive position in 
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the combat he had provoked, “ you must permit 
me to state my case, even though you do so at 
the risk of being wearied with a repetition of one 
or two matters suggested in the letters, to which 
you have referred with so much spirit and 
cleverness.” 

“To be commended for spirit and cleverness 
by a gentleman of your cleverness and _ spirit 
should delight me—must delight me! Another 
such compliment, and I shall be at your mercy !” 
interposed Miss Rapier sarcastically. 

‘“‘This is all very well, my dear Miss Rapier,” 
returned Cyril Twyford, throwing a ghastly smile 
into his pallid features, as he affected for the 
moment to take for mere humorous extravagance 
the language that had stirred him with lively 
alarm, ‘‘ but you cannot seriously suppose, after 
all we have done together, that you can put me 
from you as easily as you might throw away a 
soiled glove. We have gone too far for us to 
part now except by mutual consent. If I am in 
your power, you are also in mine; and I don’t 
despair of making you see that, like all other 
confederates who have committed themselves 
thoroughly to one another, we should be unwise 
to quarrel.” 

‘Quarrel ?” remarked Miss Rapier, disdain- 
fully putting out her small right foot. “If you 
don’t trouble me, I shall leave you to go your ~ 
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own way to ruin. On the other hand, if you 
venture to annoy me I shall crush you. But I 
don’t quarrel with the insect I crush under my 
foot.” 

“Thank you!” returned Cyril Twyford, re- 
peating the ghastly smile. “ But at the risk of 
being crushed by that tremendous foot, this poor 
beetle must, in your interest as well as for his 
own sake, urge you not to take the course you 
seem bent on taking.” . 

‘What you would say can be put in few 
words,” said Miss Rapier, who had succeeded 
too well in attack to wish to take the tamer part 
of defence. ‘‘ You have come here with the 
faintest possible hope of persuading me to marry 
you, by urging that as my husband you would 
have the same interést as myself in keeping cer- 
tain secrets.. You have also a stronger and less 
unreasonable hope that I may be led to think it 
worth my while to pay you a handsome sum of 
money, as compensation and hush-money. In 
short, you have two proposals—number one, 
marriage; number two, compensation. I will 
condescend to discuss both proposals, on con- 
dition that I do all the talking.” 

Thinking it his best policy to leave the discus- 
sion with the lady, after her admission that his 
hope for compensation was not unreasonable, 
Cyril Twyford bowed his assent to the condition. 
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“Marriage is out of the question. If you 
were not besotted with vanity, you would not 
conceive it possible I could marry a man of your 
character, knowing all the evil and shame of it. 
I no more wish to insult you needlessly than I 
desire to spare what I am civil enough to call 
your feelings. But you are a madman to sup- 
pose any consideration would induce me to de- 
grade myself in the way you suggest. My 
original proposal, our original agreement, did not 
contemplate any such sacrifice on my part; and it 
was only when you seemed likely to fail in your 
part of the compact that, to stimulate your devo- 
tion to my interest (as you like to, term it), I 
made you a promise I never had the slightest 
intention of keeping. One assurance alone will 
extinguish your hope of marriage; take it to 
heart. By marrying you I should surrender my 
brother-in-law’s regard. My only object in our 
common enterprise was to recover him. Are 
you, then, so insane as to think me capable of 
giving him up to marry such a thing as you? 
There, sir, you.have my answer to your equally 
modest and generous proposal to take me and my 
fortune into your keeping. We may pass on to 
your other proposal. Would you have me speak 
about it ?” 

‘« By all means.” 

“The case, as you would put it, stands thus : 
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You and I are sharers of certain secrets that I, 
of course, wish to remain the secrets of our two 
selves, and of no one else; and, as you are com- 
petent to divulge these secrets to my annoyance, 
you offer to hold those secrets fast, provided I 
bribe you to do so. Well, this is a business 
matter. How much money would be a sufficient 
payment ?—how large an annuity ?—how large 
a sum in lieu of an annuity? Would you rather 
have the lump sum ?” 

‘The business had better be settled at once 
and for ever.” 

“Tam of the same opinion,” said the woman 
of money and affairs, in the tone of a broker on 
change. ‘The business had better be settled at 
once and for ever. Now if I were to say, ‘I 
have given you trouble, I have caused you seri- 
ous disappointment, and, in consideration of your 
services and disappointment, I will pay five thou- 
sand pounds to your account with your banker, 
provided you promise never to trouble me in 
any way;’—7/ I made you this proposal, what 
would you say ?” 

‘““T would accept the offer,” ejaculated Cyril 
Twyford eagerly, his voice husky with excite- 
ment, and his face flushing with a sense of 
triumph. 

‘But how,” asked Miss Rapier, still playing 
with her victim’s. greed, “could I be sure you 
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would keep your promise, if you lost the money 
at a foreign gambling-table? What security 
could you give me that, two or three years 
hence, or even next year, you would not come 
to me for more money ?” 

‘“‘Good heavens! Miss Rapier,” cried Mr. Twy- 
ford, with an air of indignation that was not 
altogether insincere, ‘‘ cannot you trust my word 
of honour on such a matter? Have you known 
- me all these years, and—and i 

‘Why hesitate, sir? You began well; why, 
then, do you not complete your appeal to my 
experience of your honour ?” cried the little wo- 
man, pouring such a stream of scornful light into 
Mr. Twyford’s dim eyes that they dropped to the 
carpet between his feet. ‘‘The honour of the man 
who has for years taken money from my hand 
to squander it in luxurious dissipation?” she 
continued, raining down upon his head scalding 
words, which she emphasized with short, low 
notes of disdainful laughter. ‘The honour of 
the man who has been my lacquey and syco- 
phant? The honour of the man who has taken 
my wages for covering his nearest, and once his 
dearest, kinswoman with infamy? The honour 
of the man who has falsified letters, fabricated 
slander, lied, cheated, done any base wickedness 1 
ordered him to do, and who did it all for money, 
or from piqued vanity? The honour of the man 
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who, wanting even the honour that is said to 
live amongst thieves, threatens to betray his own 
confederate in villainy unless she will pay him a 
prodigious price for his fidelity? And this man 
of honour offers me his word as a security that, 
after betraying every living creature who has 
trusted him, he will be true to me! What a 
security! This, sir, is my answer to your de- 
mand for compensation for your wounded feel- 
ings—my answer to your attempt to extort more 
money from me!” 

Raising his eyes from the carpet, when the 
storm of Miss Rapier’s wrath had thus broken, 
and turning to his companion’s view a face that 
was disfigured with malignant fury, Cyril Twy- 
ford said, 

“Then it is to be war between us—war with- 
out quarter. You leave me to do my worst. If 
you live to repent your decision, you will have 
only yourself to blame.” 

‘‘T have small reason, sir, to fear your ma- 
lignity,” rejoined Miss Rapier, with exasperating 
composure. ‘You cannot say a word to my 
discredit without proclaiming yourself an incom- 
parable villain. Every charge you make against 
me will come from the lips of a person who 
utterly discredits himself by his own admissions, 
and cannot support his charges with a single 
scrap of writing. Go to my brother-in-law, who 
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knows you to be what you are—go to him with 
the intelligence that I was a confederate in your 
iniquity, and, in truth, the instigator of it. You 
are at liberty to do so. But how, when he asks 
for testimony that would justify him in believing 
the assurances of your lips? You forget, sir, 
this difference between us, that whilst I am a 
gentlewoman of honourable position and honest 
fame—a woman in whose truth and devotion to 
his interests Sir Arthur Champion has unqualified 
confidence—you exist in his regard as the basest, 
meanest, falsest wretch that ever repaid his 
friendship with treason. What credit will he 
put in your bare assertions, when I give each 
one of them a flat denial ? Will he credit you, 
the man of monstrous perfidy, or me, the woman 
of honour? J leave it to you to imagine what 
will ensue when I say to him, ‘Out of affection 
for you and your wife, Arthur Champion, I was 
so imprudent as to play the part of a generous 
patron to my calumniator; I admitted him to 
my friendship, giving him large sums of money 
for inferior pictures, and affording him the ad- 
vantages of my social couritenance, till I was com- 
pelled to cast him from me ; and now in his resent- 
ment at the failure of his attempts to squeeze more 
money from me, he has concocted this madman’s 
story in the hope of dishonouring me, even as he 
has brought dishonour on you and your wife.’ 
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Rely on me, sir, that in any such case I will do 
nothing to save you from your proper punish- 
ment—that, on the contrary, I will take any step 
Sir Arthur Champion recommends for putting 
my slanderer in a felon’s dress.” 

‘At least,” urged Miss Rapier’s rejected suitor, 
again raising his eyes from the floor, and exhib- 
iting to her deliberate inspection a visage whose 
pallor had a yellowish-green hue, ‘I can do you 
one disservice. I can go to Lady Champion and 
give her the information that will enable her to 
clear her character to her husband, and will re- 
store her to his affection. I could do that, I 
could afford to do it, now that I have punished 
her sharply for the wrong she did me. And, by 
the Lord, I will do even that to spite you !” 


‘By all means,” replied Miss Rapier, with the © 


galling composure that had characterized most 
of her previous utterances, ‘go to her and offer 
her this information for a price. You won't give 
it to her for love of her, or even out of pure 
hatred of me. You won't give it for nothing. 
No, no, you'll ask money for it. But where will 
you find her? How can you approach her in 
person or by letter? Where is she? If you 
can answer this question, you know more than 
either I or her husband. She has fled from 
Queenscote. For the present she is lost to me, 
him, yourself. Before you can make your bar- 
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gain with her, you must discover her place of 
concealment. You had better go to work quick- 
ly. Indeed you have no time to lose. <A year 
hence she will probably have died of grief and 
shame, wrought by the cousin she cherished so 
generously, and never wronged in any way. Six 
months hence you will be stone blind. When 
you are blind and destitute, a blind beggar on 
the pavements, you will scarcely be in a position 
to discover your cousin’s hiding-place. Take my 
advice, sir, and go about your business at once, 
without wasting any more time on me.” 

At last Miss Rapier had inflicted on her victim 
more torture than he could endure without 
showing his agony. It was not a long execration ; 
it was not the sharp, rattling cry a coward utters 
under the wrench of the dentist’s forceps ; it was 
not the roar of a wild beast leaping from the red- 
hot rod of iron; it was not the screeching yell 
with which the craven culprit acknowledges the 
first cut of the knotted cat. But that which shook 
the windows of Miss Rapier’s drawing-room, and 
reached the ear of her footman, lounging at the 
hall window, had a resemblance to each of those 
dissimilar and disagreeable noises, and, as it 
issued from his lips, Cyril Twyford sprang from 
his seat, and stepped towards his tormentor with 
an air of menace. At the same instant Miss 


Rapier stepped back and jerked the bell-pull. 
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“Thank you for rising and permitting me to 
ring the bell. You are right’;—no good can come 
from a further prolongation of the interview you 
thought fit to force upon me!” she remarked, with 
undiminished self-command. 

Ten seconds later, when her footman appeared 
in obedience to the summons, she added cvolly, 

“ Richard, Mr. Twyford wishes you to open the 
hall door for him. And, Richard, if Mr. Twyford 
should honour me with another call, remember 
to tell him that ‘your mistress is not at home.’” 

What was there for Mr. Twyford to do but to 
seize his hat and walk from the room, after bow- 
ing coldly to the lady who had ordered her ser- 
vant, as plainly as a gentlewoman could do so, to 
turn him out of the house? 

The caller and the servant having retired, Miss 
Rapier walked half-a-dozen times up and down 
the long drawing-room, recalling the incidents of 
the battle and smiling over her victory. It was 
not a pleasant smile that animated her face when 
she remarked audibly to herself, 

‘He'll be blind in six weeks! Anyhow, I 
have done my best to put his eyes out !” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE HOME SHE LEFT BEHIND HER. 


But, though Miss Rapier could review with com- 
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placence the chastisement she had administered 
to Cyril Twyford, she could not recall with un- 
qualified satisfaction the terms on which Phyllis 
had left her husband. Still less could she reflect 
with contentment on the affectionate concern he 
continued to feel for the wife whose apparent 
misbehaviour had been so flagrant. 

In all respects but one, Miss Rapier’s plot 
against her brother-in-law’s domestic happiness 
had been fruitful of results that, corresponding 
to her intentions, were the reward of the pains 
she had taken with equal patience and cunning 
to achieve her monstrous purpose. She had in- 
spired Arthur Champion first with suspicion of 
his wife’s discreetness, and then with suspicion of 
her truth; and, whilst sapping his confidence in 
Phyllis, she had enlarged and confirmed his 
confidence in herself. Having put a distance 
between them, and obscured the interval with a 
thick mist of perplexity and distrust, she had 
next convinced him of his wife’s duplicity and 
moral lightness. Having gradually extinguished 
his belief in Phyllis’s truth and feminine delicacy, 
-she had made it certain to him that his wife was 
devoid of womanly honour, and stained with 
iniquity only to be hinted at. Having driven 
Phyllis from her home, she had recovered her old 
place by Arthur Champion’s side, and was again 
his closest fireside companion. Without ever 
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standing forth as Phyllis’s accuser to her hus- 
band, without even breathing or hinting to him 
a single insinuation against the woman in whose 
behalf she had in his hearing so often played the 
part of strenuous apologist, consistent champion, 
generous vindicator, when she dared no longer 
figure as her gushingly enthusiastic idolater, Erica 
Rapier had driven her rival to an undiscoverable 
hiding-place in a foreign land. All this she had 
done by means so dark, and so craftily devised 
for her own security from future exposure, that 
she could afford to hurl from her with contempt 
the only person who was cognisant of the mani- 
fold deceits and stratagems of her enormous 
treason. Instead of incurring the mistrust of 
either of her victims, or losing aught of her influ- 
ence over them, she was more Gray planted in 
their epnaidénee and love, now that she had put 
them to misery and shame, than she had ever 
been when they were radiant with felicity and _ 
honour. 

In one respect, however, her evil success fell 
far short of her evil expectations. Having taken 
it for granted that the proofs of Phyllis’s infi- 
delity would render her the object of his disdain- 
ful abhorrence, and inflame him to implacable 
anger, Hrica Rapier was altogether unprepared 
for the immediate consequences of the discoveries 
which, instead of lashing him to fury, stirred only 
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the gentler forces of Arthur Champion’s breast. 
And her mortification at the result that occa- 
sioned her so much surprise, was the keener 
because it revealed to her how ignorant she was 
of the finest qualities of the man who had so long 
been her peculiar study. It was natural for the 
woman, who delighted in detecting and playing 
upon the infirmities of her companions, to mistake 
a superficial failing for a fundamental defect of 
character ; and the knowledge that she had com- 
mitted this common error would have caused her 
no acute or long-enduring annoyance, had not 
the misconception related to Arthur Champion. 
But it stung the woman to see how egregiously 
she had misjudged him by supposing in her 
egotism that the mild jealousy, which was his 
most unamiable trait, closely resembled the viru- 
lent, deep-seated, corroding passion that in her 
case had passed into envy of the insanest type ; 
and to know that, had: she estimated him rightly, 
had she been capable of apprehending his moral 
worth, she would have foreseen the event which 
so greatly falsified her calculations and diminished 
her victory. 

Nor did it comfort Miss Rapier to reflect that, 
though the mutual affection of Sir Arthur and 
Lady Champion had been shaken, it had not 
been diminished by the incidents that had driven 
them apart. It was obvious to Erica that for the 
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immediate reconciliation of the husband and wife, 
who had separated with feelings of the tenderest 
regard for one another, nothing was wanting 
but a satisfactory explanation of the circum- 
stances which were accountable for their estrange- 
ment. No less obvious was it that, on their 
reconcilement, they would be united more firmly 
than ever. And, though she was in no degree 
apprehensive of disclosures that would cover her 
with discredit, Erica Rapier could imagine vari- 
ous ways by which Arthur and Phyllis might 
obtain the information requisite for their re- 
union. At the same time she saw that they were 
the more likely to get this needful enlightenment 
because each of them desired it. Had they 
parted with anger on the one side and indignant 
aversion on’ the other, she would have hoped 
that Phyllis’s death might precede her husband’s 
discovery of her innocence. But how could she 
cherish this hope confidently, when Phyllis had 
gone to her hiding-place in so tranquil and brave 
a temper? It followed, therefore, that from its 
commencement Erica Rapier felt her season of 
triumph would be a brief one. And the less 
secure she was of maintaining her recovered 
place, the more determined was she to provide 
for the uncertain hour when she might be re- 
quired to descend from it again. 

Lady Champion was still on her way from 
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London to Brussels, when her husband held a 
long conversation with Miss Rapier in the same 
room that had been the scene of his last confer- 
ence with Phyllis. In the course of this conver- 
sation, which related to matters chiefly set forth 
In previous chapters of this story, Erica Rapier 
received from her brother-in-law the particulars 
of the information given him by Mr. Jonathan 
B. Morse, and also the particulars of his inter- 
view with Phyllis on the evening before her 
departure from Queenscote. On the other hand, 
Sir Arthur Champion received from his sister-in- 
law’s lips an imperfect report of what had passed 
between her and Phyllis at Thurlow Lodge on 
the morning of the previous day. Miss Rapier 
said nothing of the arrangement she and Phyllis 
had made for monthly correspondence; and 
she was in the same degree silent respecting 
her unsuccessful efforts to inspire Phyllis with 
resentment against her husband. In her remarks 
on Cyril Twyford’s behaviour, which so completely 
justified all she had ever spoken to his dis- 
credit, Miss Rapier took occasion to express her 
sense of the indignity he had offered her by taking 
Marion Hope to Fairholt. She also took occa- 
sion to declare that, in spite of all the strong 
evidence to the contrary, she was so penetrated 
with a sense of Lady Champion’s goodness as 
still to think her incapable of the wickedness, 
y 09 
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that had so strange and inexplicable an appearance 
of having been brought home to her. Sooner 
than believe such evil of her dearest Phyllis, Miss 
Rapier could believe that the detective officer's 
report was a tissue of slanderous inventions, and 
that he had conspired with Cyril Twyford and 
Marion Hope to blacken the fame of the woman 
who had for years been the object of her cousin’s 
resentment, and probably had even for a longer 
period been regarded from a distance with 
jealousy and hatred by his profligate mistress. 
“And now, my dearest Erica,” said Arthur 
Champion, closing the conference when he had 
listened with secret gratitude to all his sister-in- 
law urged so impetuously and illogically in be- 
half of her absent friend, ‘‘now that we have 
said all that- can be said between ourselves on 
this deplorable affair, with any possibility of ad- 
vantage to ourselves or anyone else, I must beg 
you—I must enjoin you earnestly—never to re- 
open this conversation, or to make in my hearing 
a remark that may remind me of my wife, who 
is not likely to be often absent from my thoughts. 
I shall think of ‘her a great deal, and shall take 
al] proper steps to discover where she is—not to 
thrust myself into her presence, or outrage her 
by exerting authority I have no longer a right to 
exercise, but only to provide for her welfare. Be 
sure I shall be sufficiently mindful of her. 
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There will be no need for you to speak to me in 
her interest. You may, therefore, with an easy 
conscience be silent to me about this trouble.” 

‘Do you really insist on this?” inquired 
Krica Rapier, as though it would cost her a 
vast sacrifice of feeling to consent to his desire. 

“TY would not use so hard a word, Erica; 
all I do is to entreat you to respect my wish; 
and I do sincerely believe I make the entreaty 
for her sake as well as my own advantage,” an- 
swered Arthur Champion, whitening under the 
emotion that made him compress his thin lips, 
and set his face with an effort of self-control, 
which imparted an unusual sharpness to his deli- 
cate profile. 

“Then I consent on two conditions.” 

‘“‘ Name them.” 

“That you promise to dismiss your reserve 
the very instant you think I may be able to 
assist you in your inquiries for her; and that 
you also promise to dismiss it the instant you 
feel it would comfort you to talk to me about 


” 


her. 

“‘T accept your terms.” 

“Then I promise never to name her to you, or 
say anything with the purpose of recalling her to 
your mind, until you invite me to talk about her !” 
said Erica Rapier, only too glad to be put under 
a promise of silence that would in coming time 
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justify her for keeping Arthur Champion in 
ignorance of her correspondence with his wife. 

A few days later Sir Arthur Champion said to 
his son, who had been summoned from Oxford, 

“Archie, my boy, I am in great trouble—a 
trouble all the greater because I cannot give you 
the particulars of it, and must put you on your 
honour to hold your tongue about it to me and 
to everyone else. Of her own accord, and for 
reasons that made her think it the best course 
for her to take under very trying circumstances, 
my wife has left me for a time. I hope she has 
not left me for long! I pray God she may soon 
return to me! This is the sad news I summoned 
you to receive from my own lips. Your father 
has no fear that you will ever allow anyone to 
speak of her disparagingly in your hearing. But 
as you love your father—and he knows how you 
do love him!—I implore you, Archie, never to 
harbour an ill thought or a dishonouring sus- 
picion of her. For my honour’s sake, believe 
her to be all you have ever thought her.” 

Archie had eyes strangely like his father’s 
violet-dark eyes, and they glowed with the same 
light that made his-sire’s so irresistible in mo- 
ments of strong emotion, as he answered this 
pathetic appeal to his forbearance and generosity. 

“Tt will go ill with the man who dares, sir, 
even by so much as a look, to hint that your 
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trouble is one for which you, or I, or my own 
dear mother might well blush. And, sir,” said 
Archie, with a momentary revival of his old 
boyish trick of stammering slightly at times of 
vehement agitation, from no want of words, but 
from turbulent excess of feeling, “my heart will 
stop, sir, and wither into dust before it will 
entertain a doubt of my mother’s goodness. 
Even if I never see her again, to my last hour I 
shall remember my dear, my own dear mother 
for her heavenly goodness even more than for 
her heavenly beauty, and shall worship her as 
one of heaven’s own angels.” 

“Go off, boy! Be off, Archie!” ejaculated 
Arthur Champion, when he had wrung the hand 
that Archie offered to his grasp. “I meant to 
get through this short, needful talk without 
breaking down. But your eyes and tongue, and 
your brave hand are all too kind for me !” 

Whereupon Archie hastened from the room, 
in order that he might not witness his father’s 
prostration. 

It was not without consideration that Sir 
Arthur Champion had spoken of Phyllis as his 
“wife.” Care for his son’s sensibility had caused 
him to use the word that pointed only to the 
relation in which she stood towards himself. 

For the moment he wished to take to himself 
all the humiliation that had come through his 
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wife to the Champions of Queenscote. His wish 
was to separate Archie as far as possible from 
the shame that had come to his house through a 
woman’s frailty ; to exempt him as far as possible 
- from the anguish of sharing his father’s disgrace ; 
to remind him in the most delicate manner that 
Lady Champion was not his own mother, but 
only his father’s wife. And had Archie, consent- 
ing to this generous wish, put his step-mother at 
a distance from himself by speaking of her coldly 
as Lady Champion, Sir Arthur Champion would 
have maintained his self-command. But when 
the son, who was accustomed to address his 
step-mother and speak of her by her Christian 
name, and had never in his father’s hearing called 
her ‘‘ mother,” seized this trying moment of 
dismal news and imperfect disclosures to declare 
his filial worship of his father’s wife, and to claim 
her for his ‘‘own dear mother,” the chivalric 
loyalty and fine courage of this young man’s 
equally simple and magnanimous words caused 
the father’s heart to leap and burn with feelings, 
that bring even the bravest men to tears. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A NEW YEARS LETTER. 


WueEn a lady runs away from her husband, there 
is a bad month for the man she leaves behind 
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her; and whether she flies with a paramour to 
sunny climes, or carries her bleeding heart to a 
virtuous asylum, for a brief while her fate is 
seldom so fraught with petty humiliations as the 
position of the unhappy gentleman, whom she has 
exposed to the curiosity, if not to the condemna- 
tion, of his neighbours. It devolves upon him to 
account for her departure, or to irritate local 
opinion by a reserve that is naturally interpreted 
to his disadvantage. He winces under the know- 
ledge that his misadventure is the gossip of every 
drawing-room and servants’ hall of the county. 
When people call upon him out of pure kindli- 
ness to inquire after his health, he suspects them 
of fishing for scandal, or of wishing to judge from 
his looks how deeply he is touched by his calamity. 
And whilst he misjudges his neighbours in this 
fashion, they are no less apt to misjudge him. It 
is a poor comfort to him to know himself blame- 
less in the matter, that of course makes people 
talk about him, even as he has in former time 
talked of many a forsaken husband. The “mens 
sibi conscia recti” is doubtless a precious posses- 
sion ; but no one likes to need its consolation, 
and it is questionable whether anyone ever got 
any sufficient comfort from it. 

To Sir Arthur Champion the ‘‘ mens sibi, &¢.,” 
was worse than no comforter at all; for his 
sorrow would have lost something of its sharpest 
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edge, could he have persuaded himself that by 
neglect, or petulance, or unsympathetic coldness, 
he had driven Phyllis back on her girlish fond- 
ness for her cousin, and put her under circum- 
stances that would account for her misconduct, 
or might at least palliate its enormity. His grief 
of griefs being that she was without a sufficient 
excuse for her misdeeds, it would have sensibly 
diminished his wretchedness to find himself in a 
position to say to his old friend Lemuel Drage, 
“My wife has quarrelled with me and left me; 
and the wrong of our quarrel is more mine than 
hers.” Yet larger comfort would have come to 
him, could he have said to the whole world, “I 
treated my wife ill, and she has done right to 
leave me, as a man unworthy of her.” 

Could any consideration have induced him to 
tell a deliberate untruth, he would have told one 
on behalf of his miserable wife. But, diplomatist 
though he had been by profession, Arthur 
Champion could not lie to friend or foe, could 
be guilty of no kind of falsehood more serious or 
less venial than the falsehood of reserve. So, in 
reference to his separation from Phyllis, he said 
coldly to the rector of the two Melcombes only 
what ke had said to Archie with the warmth of 
paternal tenderness. To Lord Rendham he was 
in the same degree communicative. But, with 
the exception of Krica Rapier, Archie, Lord 
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Rendham, and the Reverend Lemuel Drage, 
he spoke never a word to man or woman of his 
private acquaintance, respecting the nature of 
Phyllis’s absence from the scenes in which she 
had moved for more than five years. Could he 
have spoken of it to her honour, he would have 
done so, at the cost of his own reputation. But, 
as he could speak of it only to her discredit, he 
determined to be silent as death on the subject. 
To neighbours at Queenscote, and afterwards in 
London to slighter acquaintances, who inquired 
of him for Lady Champion, his practice was to 
answer coldly, ‘‘ Lady Champion was well when 
I last saw her,” or “‘ Lady Champion was in fair 
health when I last had the pleasure of seeing 
her;” and the inquirer who pressed for more news 
of the absent lady only got for his pains another 
frigidly courteous assurance that she was well, 
or in fair health, when her husband last saw or 
heard of her. 

After a few weeks Sir Arthur Champion was 
seldom troubled with these inquiries; but when 
they ceased, he would fain have heard them 
again, so sensitive was he of the silence that, re- 
minding him of the wife who had left him, assur- 
ed him that his friends knew she was no longer 
a person to be mentioned in his hearing. There 
were times when even the decorous silence of 
the servants nettled him. The pride, that under 
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ordinary circumstances rendered him indifferent 
to the opinions of the inferior people for whose 
feelings he never failed in considerateness, did 
not spare him the annoyance of wondering what 
his servants thought of their mistress’s sudden 
retirement from Queenscote. When the butler, 
who kept the key of the letter-bag, laid out the 
morning’s or evening’s letters, and then withdrew 
from his master’s presence, Sir Arthur Champion 
knew the silent servitor had reason to wonder, 
and must be wondering, what was done with all 
the letters that came by every post to Queens- 
cote for Lady Champion, and were not forward- 
ed to her as they would have been in daily 
routine, had not strange occurrences made her an 
exile from her proper home. And whenever 
Sir Arthur Champion gave a thought to the be- 
wonderment and curiosity of the other servants, 
who, after waiting on him obsequiously, gossiped 
together about him and Lady Champion in their 
peculiar quarters of the house, another sting of 
humiliation brought momentary colour to his 
pale, worn, anxious face. 

Many a man in Arthur Champion’s position 
would have escaped these petty and daily annoy- 
ances by following Phyllis’s example, and flying - 
the scene so fraught with painful associations and 
discomforting circumstances. And had he been 
a man of only ordinary courage and ‘temper, Sir 
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Arthur Champion of Queenscote would doubtless 
have gone abroad, to get away from the tattlers, 
gentle and simple, whose tattle galled his heart 
without reaching his ears, and to find relief from 
the fiery silence that was hotter and more scald- 
ing to his sensitiveness than any speech could 
have been. But he bravely, though perhaps un- 
wisely, determined to remain at his post, and 
live his trouble down, in the sight of those who 
were cognizant of his uncomplaining grief. It 
was only for a brief while that he thought of 
throwing up his seat in Parliament and running 
to the Continent. Entertained only for a few 
hours, the thought was relinquished as soon as 
he had taken time to reflect that a course, com- 
mended to him only by selfish considerations, 
would -be injurious to his wife, by seeming to 
confirm the hardest things rumour might say of 
her. 

So he determined to remain at Queenscote till 
the re-opening of Parliament, and then to go to 
his house in St. James’s Park, and to the best 
of his ability, both in London and the country, 
to bear himself towards the world as though his 
heart were sorrowless. And, to carry out this pur- 
~ pose, he begged Erica Rapier to shut up Thurlow 
Lodge, and, assuming the position of mistress of his 
two establishments, to live with him alternately 
at Queenscote and in St. James's Park. To this 
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proposal Miss Rapier at first exhibited consider- 
able repugnance, averring that to move from 
Thurlow Lodge to a house without private 
grounds would be to sacrifice one of her chief 
sources of pleasure. Why, she asked, should not 
Arthur Champion close his house in St. James’s 
Park, and return to his old home under her 
roof? But when Sir Arthur Champion, after 
first declining to adopt this suggestion, seemed 
more than half disposed to assent to it, Miss 
Rapier yielded reluctantly to his entreaties, and 
with the self-sacrificing spirit of a truly amiable 
woman consented to take the course most agree- 
able to herself. For her dear brother-in-law’s 
sake, she declared herself ready to do anything 
he required of her. And she could not deny 
that Phyllis’s ““own boy” was now of an age, 
when it would not be well for him to be left so 
much to superior servants as he would necessarily 
be, if she preferred her own comfort to his wel- 
fare. Duty to the boy, and devotion to the 
little fellow’s father, having, therefore, deter- 
mined this virtuous gentlewoman to take Phyllis’s 
vacant place, she went up to town to put her 
servants on board-wages, and superintend mat- 
ters incident to the closing of her lodge. And 
she was in London on this business when Cyril 
Twyford had the good fortune to catch sight of 
her carriage in Piccadilly Circus. 
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Before the Queenscote family moved from 
Somerset to St. James’s Park in time for the 
re-assembling of Parliament at the beginning of 
February, Sir Arthur Champion and Miss Rapier 
had taken part in the usual Christmas festivities 
of their west-country neighbours. They had 
also repaid the civilities of their rural friends 
with a series of dinner-parties that were attended 
by guests who, in previous Christmas holidays, 
had come to similar gatherings at Queenscote as 
Lady Champion’s guests. It must, however, be 
confessed that these ceremonious banquets were 
dismally unlike the parties of former years; and 
that the guests would have preferred a dinner of 
herbs, with Phyllis at the head of the table, to 
the stalled ox on which they feasted in her 
absence. Every house may have its skeleton- 
closet ; but persons are seldom required to dine 
and be merry at a table which reminds them 
incessantly of the ghastly chamber and its hide- 
ous occupant. And at these Queenscote dinners 
the case was even worse; for there the skeleton 
itself sat at table by the side of Miss Rapier. 

Ere these dismal dinners were given and 
taken with a sense of mournful awkwardness 
and embarrassment, Miss Rapier had heard thrice 
from Lady Champion, and had thrice written her 
a long account of her husband’s doings, and her 
‘“‘own boy’s” wise speeches, together with par- 
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ticulars of such matters as seemed to the writer 
most likely to amuse and cheer the exile; and 
in accordance with Phyllis’s instructions, Erica 
Rapier had addressed these letters to “ Mrs. 
Leathes, care of Henry Rymer, Esq., Proctor 
and Notary Public, 8, Knight Ryder Street, 
Doctors Commons.” And for a considerable 
period Miss Rapier never allowed a month to 
pass, without sending a long and cordial letter of 
womanly gossip to her dearest Phyllis, under the 
same address. 

Sic Arthur Champion had also received from 
Phyllis, on the first day of the New Year, a 
long letter, which resembled externally all her 
letters from Brussels to Miss Rapier, in having 
postmarks that showed the epistle had been 
posted at the General Post Office of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. Beginning with the words, “ My dear 
and completely beloved husband,” and ending 
with the words, “‘ Your thoroughly loving and 
faithful wife, Phyllis,” this letter—a long and 
carefully worded composition—gave Sir Arthur 
Champion, for the first time, a full account of all 
the writer could remember of her adventures, 
from the moment of his departure from Bishop- 
stoke for Southampton till her arrival at Even- 
song on the following day. After referring to 
the surprise she felt at seeing her cousin at 
Portchester, she stated to the best of her recollec- 
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tion the words that had passed between them on 
the platform of the railway-station, and also the 
words with which she enjoined Isabel to tell 
Evelina Brook that she had gone to Fairholt with 
the intention of crossing to Ryde at the latest 
by one of the evening boats, however ill Erica 
Rapier should be. After telling what passed 
between herself and her cousin as they drove 
rapidly from Portchester to the north of the 
Portsdown, the writer stated how they left the 
pony and phaeton at the gate of Erica’s Hamp- 
shire garden, and, entering the house without the 
intervention of a servant, went into the drawing- 
room, where she was by herself for three or four 
minutes during the absence of her cousin, who 
left the drawing-room almost as soon as he had 
led her into it, saying that he would go to Erica’s 
maid and tell her of their arrival. How long 
altogether she was in the drawing-room she could 
not say ; and her recollections of what took place 
in that room were vague and shadowy; but she 
remembered turning faint during Cyril Twyford’s 
absence from the room, and that, attributing her 
indisposition to the closeness of the room and 
the overpowering sweetness of its flowers, she 
had begged him to throw the windows open and 
to remove the flowers as quickly as possible. 
She remembered how he wetted her face with 
eau de Cologne, and she believed (though she 
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could not speak confidently on the point) that, 
seeing her grow worse, he gave her some wine. 
Of what ensued she could remember nothing till 
she found herself the next morning in bed, suffer- 
ing from head-ache, and attended by a young 
woman who was dressed in the costume that might 
be called the livery of Erica’s maid-servants. Then 
the writer told how this young woman said that 
her name was Marion Hope, and that she was in 
the service of Erica Rapier, then lying ill in the 
house. Recounting how she was struck by her 
own resemblance to this young woman, Phyllis 
told how she breakfasted in the Fairholt dining- 
room, and eventually left the farm-house under 
her cousin’s escort, without having entered the 
room where she was assured Erica was sleeping. 
Unless her memory failed her, she saw no person 
whatever at Fairholt, with the exception of Cyril 
Twyford and the young woman who called her- 
self Marion Hope. That her letters dated to 
him from Evensong contained no reference to 
her indisposition, the writer attributed to sheer 
forgetfulness of so trivial a matter, when her 
mind was occupied by her grief for Maud Tour- 
nament’s death. At the same time Phyllis wrote 
that, even if her slight illness had not thus 
dropped from her mind, she should have re- 
frained from mentioning in her letters an inci- 
dent, so likely to occasion her husband needless 
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alarm and anxiety when he was at a distance 
from her. To the same mental concentration on 
one supreme and absorbing subject, that caused 
her to forget all about her illness, Phyllis attri- 
buted her omission to speak of Erica to her 
husband, either in her letters to him, or in her 
talks with him at Ryde, or in her conversation 
with him during their homeward journey from 
the Isle of Wight. 

After dealing thus copiously and precisely with 
incidents of her last trip to Hampshire, Phyllis 
wrote, “It is well that I should describe the 
feelings with which I have regarded my cousin 
Cyril Twyford. In my childhood I was very 
fond and proud of him; and these words fairly 
describe the regard I had for him till in my six- 
teenth or seventeenth year, when my cousinly 
affection lost much of its fervour, though my 
pride in him as a brilliant and clever cousin, who 
would in due course make a great name for him- 
self, continued without abatement till I was a 
woman, though not a woman of full age. That 
I thought more coldly of him in this later time 
than I had done in my childhood was due to 
several causes. When I was compelled to think 
him wanting in principle, I ceased to like him 
and rejoice in him as I did in earlier days. There 
was certainly a time when, in a simple, childish 
way, I used to think that I and my cousin would 
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marry. Though I could not say how the know- 
ledge came to me, I was aware that his father 
and my father had formed a romantic project for 
our marriage in some far-off by-and-by of the 
happy future. But the affair took no definite 
shape in the mind of the girl, too young and sim- 
ple for thoughts of love. And from the threshold 
of my womanly age—say my seventeenth year— 
there certainly (unless my memory is strangely at 
fault) never was a time when I wished to be 
nearer to him than a cousin, or could have been 
persuaded to be his wife. Since my marriage I 
have cherished a cousinly tenderness for him; but, 
far from being the tenderness which disposes a 
woman of my nature to love a man, it was 
the tenderness of a pity that would under no 
circumstances have permitted me to respect and 
honour him. I had better say it, though I blush 
to confess the weakness and meanness of it, my pity 
for him was attended with a certain paltry shame, 
a petty sensitiveness, at having so unimportant 
and inconsiderable a person for my only near 
kinsman. I rather think the desire of making him 
a more creditable cousin—a cousin of whom you 
should have less reason to be ashamed—had some- 
thing to do with the exertions I made soon after 
my marriage for his advancement in his profes- 
sion. Not that I ever ceased to feel for him 
affectionately and tenderly. My regard for him 
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was fairly expressed in the letters I used to write 
him. And he never at any time evinced for me 
a tenderer concern than the regard that appears 
in the cousinly letters which he used to write to 
me with your approval, and all of which you may 
find (if you wish to re-peruse them) in one of the 
drawers of my Queenscote writing-table. I will 
not try to strengthen these statements with as- 
severations of their precise truth. Such assevera- 
tions would come awkwardly from a woman whose 
lips, dear Arthur, know nothing of degrees of 
truth. The time will, I trust, come for you to 
be as confident of my sincerity and devotion to 
you as you ever were. And, when the good day 
comes, the yearning of your heart for me will 
draw me towards you, however many miles may 
lie between us. But I may not come to you till 
you know that your sorrow for me is altogether 
due to misconceptions forced upon you, with 
Heaven’s permission, by influences hostile to our 
happiness. And in this sad business I may owe 
nothing to your charity and generosity, your for- 
bearance or forgiving spirit. If we meet again 
in this life, neither of us will have to pardon any- 
thing to the other at the moment of re-union. 
Do not think, dear one, I ever allow myself to 
blame you for your faulty opinion of me. The 
evidence compelled your reason to the erroneous 
conclusions. Every: morning and night I pray 
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for you, and wherever I go you are with me, and 
have my unqualified love and reverence.” 

This was the substance of Phyllis’s letter to 
her husband at the opening of the new year ;—a 
letter so strenuously and pathetically eloquent of 
her innocence and magnanimity; the like of 
which perhaps no woman had ever written to a 
husband who thought her faithless and shameful. 
Sir Arthur Champion said nothing to his sister- 
in-law about this letter, but Erica Rapier knew 
he had received it. From the keener care and 
deeper trouble of his melancholy eyes and pale, 
wasting visage, she would have known of the let- 
ter’s coming, and would have suspected something 
of its contents, even if Phyllis had not told her its 
drift and purpose. 


CHAPTER XX. 
STRUCK DOWN. 


In taking the line indicated in the last chapter, 
Arthur Champion chose a course peculiarly trying 
to a man of his nervous temperament. He had 
neither the strength nor the hardihood for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. But it does not 
follow that he miscalculated his powers. The 
simple truth was that he left them altogether 
out of the calculation, when he determined to live 
his trouble down under the world’s watchful eyes, 
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and to cover his grief with a show of equanimity 
and cheerfulness. 

It was obvious to him that he would confirm 
society's darkest suspicions of Phyllis by with- 
drawing abruptly from Parliament, and from the 
circles of which she had been for five successive 
seasons a conspicuous ornament and chief in- 
fluence. It was no less obvious to Arthur Cham- 
pion that, by keeping himself under ‘the obser- 
vation of her friends, and steadily maintaining 
towards them the appearance of a contentment 
incompatible with the keenest distress, he might 
weaken their disposition to imagine the worst 
evil of her, and might even induce them to attri- 
bute her separation from her husband’to one or 
another of the half-hundred comparatively trivial 
occasions of difference that sometimes determine 
good women to go away for atime from hus- 
bands who have not forfeited their respect. It 
had even gratified this chivalric husband to con- 
ceive that Phyllis’s friends, mistaking his insincere 
stoicism for genuine insensibility, would construe 
his demeanour to the advantage of her reputa- 
tion, and infer from his apparent unconcern at her 
absence that he alone was to blame for Lady 
Champion’s mysterious withdrawal from _ his 
society. In brief, feeling that Phyllis’s interest 
required him to make light of their rupture, he 
took the course most likely to benefit and least 
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likely to injure her, without pausing to measure 
his own capacity for carrying out a characteristic 
resolution. 

A sincere man seldom plays an insincere part 
without overacting it; and the show of cheerful- 
ness with which Arthur Champion greeted his 
friends in the cluks and “the house,” at the 
opening of the parliamentary season, erred in the 
direction of excessive buoyancy. But upon the 
whole he acted his part so discreetly and success- 
fully that, for a few weeks after his return to 
town, the people who came to his dinner-parties 
in St. James’s Park, and the people whom he en- 
countered at the best houses of the great world, 
credited him with wonderful elasticity of spirits. 
A few shrewd observers may have questioned the 
substantial honesty of his bearing; and a yet 
larger number of his acquaintances, of either sex, 
may have detected affectation in his deportment, 
and declined to think him as happy as he tried to 
appear. But no one suspected the utter hollow- 
ness of his manner. Even Hrica Rapier wondered 
how he could bear his trouble thus lightly, and 
was so far imposed upon by his specious bravery 
as to think he was really accommodating and 
reconciling himself to the embarrassments and 
humiliations of his position. 

And whilst she took this hopeful view of his 
case, Erica Rapier believed she did both him 
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and Phyllis good service by assuring her friends 
that in the course of a few months she hoped to 
see Lady Champion resume her place in society. 
In the strictest confidence, to each of the several 
ladies who spoke with her on the equally deli- 
cate and interesting subject, Miss Rapier admit- 
ted there was a difficulty, in plain truth a mis- 
understanding, in still plainer truth a misunder- 
standing almost amounting to an estrangenient, 
between her dearest Phyllis and Sir Arthur 
Champion; but the misunderstanding had _ its 
origin and whole existence in such trivial circum- 
stances that it was impossible for it to endure 
for any considerable time. At the worst, it was 
a quarrel arising from trivial and venial incom- 
patibilities of temper. Arthur's temper,- of 
course, was not faultless; for besides being a man 
he was a man who had lived many years in In- 
dia. Miss Rapier was of opinion that India 
tended to inspire men with imperiousness and 
arrogance, and wasjin other respects a bad school 
of domestic virtue. On the other hand, with all 
her noble qualities, Lady Champion was not 
absolutely devoid of defects of temper. She felt 
too acutely, and was subject to fits of depression 
which caused her to magnify small annoyances 
into great grievances. No wonder therefore that 
little unpleasantnesses had risen between the dear 
creature and Arthur, who, though he loved her 
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to adoration, did not know how to manage her, 
and could not see the necessity for humouring her. 
No wonder also that, in consequence of these 
differences, Lady Champion had of her own ac- 
cord and with her husband’s approval gone to a 
place of seclusion for a few months, where she 
would doubtless recover her spirits and health, 
which had suffered cruelly from her aunt's death. 
After receiving these strictly confidential com- 
munications with various degrees of incredulity, 
but on the whole with more credence than they 
merited, no one of the successive recipients of 
Miss Rapier’s information failed to allude to Lady 
Champion's cousin. One sympathetic tattler 
hoped that Phyllis’s unhappiness was in no degree 
due to her early entanglement with Mr. Twy- 
ford. Another wondered whether that “old 
affair” was-at all accountable for Lady Cham- 
pion’s unevenness of spirits. And, so long as 
these suggestions were made with discretion, 
Miss Rapier was content to remark coldly that 
Lady Champion was a woman of far too high 
principle to do, say, or feel anything to give the 
faintest colour of justification to the egregious 
nonsense people talked about her affection for 
her cousin. But when Lady Fanny Reinagles 
blurted out, “‘Then, my dear, it is absolutely 
untrue that she has run away with her cousin to 
the Continent ?”, Erica Rapier turned scarlet at 
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the imputation cast upon her dear Phyllis, and 
shed tears of virtuous anger as she denied the 
wicked, wicked, wicked calumny. 

Arthur Champion, however, had not been 
eight weeks in town before it was manifest to 
society that his equanimity was mere affectation, 
and that he was suffering acutely from the trou- 
ble which had been the talk of the town. It 
was noticed that he grew daily whiter and 
thinner, that his profile was sharpened by the 
grief he still strove vainly to conceal, and that 
lines heretofore absent from his features were 
lengthening his worn, pallid, haggard visage, and 
giving it the appearance of more than his full 
age. Hitherto a man of singularly youthful 
aspect, he was beginning to look an old man. 
Before Easter the change was so striking that 
people, who were first disposed to upbraid him 
for callousness or effrontery in being or seeming 
so little affected by his domestic calamity, 
began to regard him with compassion and 
anxiety. The change was yet more conspicuous 
and distressing after the Easter holidays. 

He went much into society; and it was the 
universal remark of those who met him at 
dinner-tables, or in crowded drawing-rooms, that 
his demeanour was distinguished by a restless- 
ness, altogether foreign to the high-bred quietude 
of his temper and style in former time. By 
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turns he was eager and gloomy, loquacious and 
moodily taciturn. Heretofore, a courteous listener 
to the small talk of his slightest acquaintances, 
he was now often discourteously inattentive to 
the words of his familiar friends. In his brighter 
moments he talked rapidly and noisily, with the 
factitious gaiety of a dull man trying to be 
brilliant, or a failing man bent on concealing his 
decay. When he was taciturn, his countenance 
wore the anxious, nervous, melancholy look that | 
betokens a sense of impending calamity—the 
look one sometimes sees in the face of a man of 
sreat and complicated affairs, who is conscious 
they have slipped from his control and are carry- 
ing him steadily towards a black, yawning preci- 
pice of scandalous ruin. The imperturbable 
composure that had characterized his demeanour 
to a degree remarkable even in circles that train 
people to conceal their strong emotions, was re- 
placed by an irritability that often broke out in 
ludicrous petulance. At his clubs he was never 
satisfied with the servants. In the House of 
Commons he provoked more than one unseemly 
fracas by intemperate speech. 

It would have been strange had his conduct 
betrayed nothing of the anxieties that were con- 
suming his mental and moral forces. For all 
London held no more wretched man. Seldom 
sleeping two full hours in a single night, and 
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never sleeping a wink by day, he lived in one 
long fever. At every turn he was tortured by 
thoughts of Phyllis, thoughts all the more 
afflicting from being attended with visual illu- 
sions, not uncommon in the imaginative and 
highly nervous at moments of intense excitement. 
Ever mindful of Phyllis, even when his tongue 
ran volubly on subjects having no relation to 
her, he was continually seeming to see her. In 
the streets she met him as he walked about his 
affairs with quick steps. In the ‘“ Row” he 
repeatedly turned in the saddle at an imaginary 
sound, to see her mounted on her horse and 
riding by his side. He saw her in drawing- 
rooms, smiling with her own tranquil animation 
to bright chatterers, or listening with her sym- 
pathetic air to the prosiest of dreary talkers. 
She rose out of blocks of sculptured marble, 
waved her white hands to him from house-tops, 
dropped down upon him from clouds, and 
rustling branches, and fretted ceilings. Again 
and again she appeared in the House of Com- 
mons—not in the Ladies’ Gallery, but on the 
floor of the house. Night after night she came 
to his bedside, not once but repeatedly on the 
same night. Though he always recognized their 
nature, these delusive appearances never failed 
to affect him for a few moments, if not for a few 
minutes, as though they were really what they 
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seemed, instead of being mere semblances 
projected from his disordered brain and heated 
fancy. Just as the dreamer believes his dream 
during the first moments of its passage to 
nothingness, Arthur Champion welcomed each of 
these apparitions, believing it to be Phyllis, ere 
he sadly watched its evanescence. And as a 
dreamer dallies with a pleasant illusion, trying 
to preserve his faith in it whilst he is recognizing 
its unreality, Arthur Champion often strove to 
prolong the phantasy that he knew might last no 
longer. Again and again, when his wet eyes 
looked out at the grey dawn, he had been pray- 
ing with sobs for the continuance of a dream 
that had gladdened him fora few seconds, only 
to sharpen the misery and deepen the despair of 
the ensuing hours. 

In London he suffered even more acutely than 
at Queenscote from the silence that was maintain- 
ed to him about the absent one. For five years 
the world had resounded with praise of her 
beauty and grace and goodness; praise that had 
been perpetual music to his soul. But now no 
one named her in his hearing. People, who 
talked to him freely of anything and everything 
else, avoided the remotest reference to her con- 
cerns. And a man in Arthur Champion’s hard 
case soon learns that silence may be far more 
cruel than speech. Who would not rather en- 
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dure the fire of countless tongues eloquent with 
anger, than the fire of countless tongues all mute 
from pity? Could he have heard all the sur- 
mises, and inventions, and flippancies uttered by 
society to his ridicule and his wife’s dishonour, 
they would have caused him no such unutterable 
and immeasurable torture as came to him from 
what he zmagined society to be saying merrily or 
maliciously to her shame. 

At the same time there arose in his mind a 
mistrust of the judgment he had formed from the 
evidences of her misbehaviour. Certain pas- 
sages of Phyllis’s last letter to him were chiefly 
accountable for the change of feeling that slowly 
and gradually resulted in change of opinion. 
With all his reasons for believing her untruthful, 
it was difficult for him to think her capable of 
writing him a letter so persuasively and over- 
poweringly eloquent of her innocence, unless she 
had the courage of an easy conscience. And 
whilst the tone of the whole composition shook 
Sir Arthur Champion’s confidence in his conclu- 
sions, the letter contained at least one passage 
that was strangely irreconcilable with the evi- 
dence of her misbehaviour. The letter also 
afforded him a piece of information which gradu- 
ally enabled him to see that, in spite of all the 
testimony against her, she might be the innocent 
victim of a revolting conspiracy. The passage so 
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irreconcilable with his conviction of her guilt con- 
sisted of her suggestion that he should re-peruse 
the letters remaining in her writing-table at 
Queenscote. The new intelligence came from 
her statement that she was struck at Fairholt by 
her own personal resemblance to Marion Hope. 
If she were really guilty of the offences im- 
puted to her, it was inconceivable, even to 
the man who had the strongest reasons for charg- 
ing her with duplicity, that she would have 
directed him to examine the very papers which 
contained the damnatory evidence of her clan- 
destine correspondence with Cyril Twyford. If 
she were guilty, what could she hope to gain 
from a suggestion which was so likely to bring 
under his notice the series of writings that spoke 
so strongly against her? As he was the last 
person in the whole world into whose hands she 
(if guilty) could wish those letters to fall, why 
had she, conscious alike of her own offences and 
their contents, advised him to study them? It 
was strangely imprudent of her to have kept the 
criminatory epistles in an unlocked drawer. Her 
remissness in leaving the epistles behind her in 
so accessible a place was even more strangely 
inconsistent with the caution that usually attends 
the consciousness of guilt. But, having thus left 
them where he might come upon them at any 
moment without even turning a key, what mo- 
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tive, if she were really guilty, could Phyllis have 
had in referring him to these very papers for 
evidence that should help to make him think her 
void of offence? Could it be that her motive 
was to divert him from the very inquiries she 
counselled him to make? Was it possible that, 
by inviting him to examine the letters, she hoped 
to keep him from taking the course she recom- 
mended ? 

For awhile he was disposed to answer these 
two last questions in the affirmative. After much 
consideration, however, he took another view of 
the matter, dismissing the hypothesis that could 
not have arisen in his mind, had he not attributed 
excessive deceitfulness to the woman who had 
never told a fib in her whole life. It was no 
less improbable that she had forgotten the secret 
writing. Ifthe words written with invisible ink 
had ever come under her observation, she must 
have remembered them, when she urged him to 
re-peruse the letters. As she had not remem- 
bered the passages, Arthur Champion could no 
longer believe her to have read them. To 
acquit her of reading them was to acquit her of 
looking for them, bringing them to light, receiv- 
ing them. And apart from these scraps of secret 
writing, which he could no longer believe her to 
have looked for, brought to view, seen or re- 
ceived, Arthur Champion was absolutely without 
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evidence that she had ever maintained a clan- 
destine correspondence with her cousin. Ceasing 
to be evidence of such a correspondence, those 
scraps of secret writing became evidence of her 
cousin’s treacherous pains to fabricate testimony 
to her discredit. The guilt to which they pointed 
was guilt in which she had no part. The crime 
they indicated was crime of which she was only 
the victim. 

Absolutely innocent in her husband’s eyes of 
the systematic duplicity and manifold falsehoods 
of which those pieces of secret writing had made 
him think her guilty, Phyllis also stood before 
him as a woman who in other particulars had 
suffered even more grievously from her cousin’s 
machinations. Seeing how he had misjudged 
her in respect to one part of her intercourse with 
her cousin, Arthur Champion could conceive he 
had done her still greater injustice in respect to 
another part of it. The man who could take 
such insidious steps to make her seem guilty of 
deceit, would employ similar means to cover his 
cousin with the appearance of more revolting 
kinds of guilt. As he was capable of using 
means to make it appear that, after holding much 
clandestine correspondence with him, she had 
made an assignation to meet him at Portchester, 
Cyril Twyford was capable of employing other 
measures to make it seem that she had accom- 
panied him to Shanklin. 
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It took Arthur Champion several weeks to 
pass from the conviction that Phyllis had em- 
ployed artifice to blind him to the real nature of 
her correspondence with her cousin, and come 
to the conclusion that she had practised no deceit 
in the matter. But, when much anxious re-consid- 
eration of misleading circumstances had resulted 
in this change of opinion, it was not long before 
he saw how all the evidence of her misbehaviour 
could be explained so as to clear her honour of 
every shameful imputation. And in framing an 
hypothesis for his wife’s exculpation, he was 
greatly assisted by the information that she bore 
a strong personal resemblance to the woman who 
had rendered her the offices of a servant at 
Fairholt. Of Marion Hope’s relation to Cyril 
Twyford he had for some time been aware. 
Erica Rapier had more than once spoken to him 
of the young woman by her name of Marion 
Hope. But it was from Phyllis’s letter that he 
first knew of the woman’s likeness to Lady 
Champion. Brooding over the discovery, he 
saw how this likeness qualified the woman of 
a shameful story to personate the gentlewoman 
of fashion and rank. Assuming that Cyril Twy- 
ford had given Phyllis such a narcotic dose as 
would render her unconscious for several hours, 
and that she had been left at Fairholt under the 
influence of the opiate whilst her cousin and 
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Marion Hope went to Shanklin, and that Marion 
Hope had donned the costume taken from Phyllis, 
Sir Arthur Champion saw quickly the whole 
series of incidents that caused the detective 
officer to mistake Marion Hope for Lady Cham- 
pion. 

In a trice all the evidence against Phyllis 
became only so much evidence of the way in 
which the artist and his confederate had out- 
witted and deluded the spy. After framing and 
elaborating this hypothesis, Arthur Champion 
saw how it agreed in all its details with the 
particulars of Mr. Jonathan B. Morse’s report. 
The result of a close comparison of the hypo- 
thesis with the official report was that they were 
seen to correspond in every particular. Nothing 
of the hypothesis was at a variance with anything 
of the report : everything in the report could be 
accounted for by the theory. If it was natural for 
Phyllis to be careful to keep her veil down in 
places where she was likely at any moment to 
be recognized by old acquaintances, it was no 
less natural for Marion Hope to keep her veil 
down in order that Mr. Morse might mistake her 
for Lady Champion and remain in his error. If 
Cyril Twyford would naturally address his cousin 
by her Christian name and her title, it was no 
less a matter of course that he would address 
Lady Champion’s personator in the same way in 
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order to mislead their eavesdropper. The pieces 
of what Mr. Jonathan B. Morse called “ material 
evidence ”—the piece of material taken from the 
lining of Phyllis’s waterproof cloak, the bit of 
lining taken from her dust cloak, the piece of 
silk cut from her parasol, and the end of the lace 
trimming of her bonnet—were not stronger 
testimony that Lady Champion had accompanied 
Cyril Twyford to Shanklin than that Marion Hope 
had gone thither with those articles of Lady 
Champion’s costume. 

In one particular, the evidence of the report 
accorded with the hypothesis even better than 
it accorded with the reporter’s view of the facts 
submitted to his notice. On his first perusal of 
Mr. Jonathan B. Morse’s official narrative, it had 
struck Arthur Champion as strange that Cyril 
Twyford and Phyllis troubled themselves to 
leave “ Daish’s Hotel” so early in the morning, 
only to return to Fairholt, and then recross the 
Solent from Portsmouth to Ryde, when they 
might with less fatigue and fewer risks of detec- 
tion have dropped in at the ‘“‘ Evensong” garden 
without making the journeys to and fro between 
Ryde and Fairholt. He had not been able to 
account satisfactorily for their action in this 
part of their proceedings, and, in default of a 
better explanation, had attributed it to some 
precautionary motive—to some notion they had, 
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that by crossing from the island to the mainland, 
and then returning openly from Miss Rapier’s 
farm-house to ‘‘ Evensong,” they would more 
completely separate themselves from their fur- 
tive adventures, and baffle any curious observers 
of their movements. The explanation, however, 
was insufficient. On the other hand, the hy- 
pothesis solved the riddle, and disposed altoge- 
ther of the difficulty. What had been puzzling 
in the case of the two cousins was simple and 
unavoidable in the case of Cyril Twyford and 
Marion. The artist and his confederate were 
compelled by their enterprise to return to Fair- 
holt when their victim was nearing the end of 
her long sleep. 

When he saw that the facts against Phyllis 
were reconcilable with his former faith in her 
perfect womanly goodness, Arthur Champion 
adopted the explanation with unreserved con- 
fidence. Hmbracing the hypothesis, that ac- 
counted so fully for the circumstances which had 
occasioned his doleful error of judgment, he had 
not the faintest doubt of its truth. Not for a 
single instant did he question its ability to ac- 
complish all its promise. Instead of being a 
series of conjectures and assumptions favourable 
to Lady Champion, the hypothesis was accepted 
as a sure demonstration and perfect vindication 
of her honour. She was innocent. But, to- 
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gether with the great delight of knowing her to 
be innocent, and the unutterable gladness of see- 
ing all the dark discolourations drop from the 
whiteness of her purity, there came to Arthur 
Champion an agonizing sense of the enormity of 
his impious and loathsome injustice to her. And 
the agony of his shame and contrition far ex- 
ceeded his pleasure. His heart charged him 
with having done her a wrong tenfold greater 
than all the wrongs he had so insanely imagined 
she had done him. The same heart told him 
that, if he had not been meanly jealous, morbid- 
ly suspicious, wanting in natural chivalry, dis- 
loyal, base, paltry of spirit, unclean in mind, no 
evidence to her disadvantage, no collection of 
staggering circumstances and confusing facts, no 
conceivable mass of disgusting testimonies, would 
have outweighed the evidences her life had 
afforded him of her unassailable goodness and 
undefilable purity. Even whilst his heart smote 
him thus sharply, he beheld her, standing before 
him in the bright sunlight—sweetly tender, 
naively charming, gentle, placid, a creature for 
the angels to worship, divinely good, and most 
divinely beautiful. And, as this vision of her 
faded back into the clear and shining air from 
which it had come, Arthur Champion’s heart 
bade him fly to his wife, and throw himself at 
her feet. But whither should he fly to obey his 
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heart’s voice? For weeks and months he had 
been seeking her in every city and corner of 
England, in every city and village of the Conti- 
nent where he could imagine her to have hidden 
herself. All his efforts to discover her hiding- 
place had been futile. To that moment, all his 
agents had failed to come on so much as a single 
clue to her retreat. For the present, he could 
only wait for better success to some one or 
another of his many measures for finding out her 
asylum. And, even if he knew the scene of her 
retirement, how could he hope to induce her to 
come back to him? From the words of her 
letter to him, and from the words spoken by her 
to Erica Rapier at their last interview at Thur- 
low Lodge, Arthur Champion knew the only 
condition on which she would ever consent to 
return to him. She had said that she would 
owe nothing to his generosity, or his forbearance, 
or his disposition to prefer the general evidence 
of her goodness to the particular evidence of her 
badness. She had declared she would never 
come back to him till the special testimony 
against her should be absolutely disproved. She 
had decided that, besides believing in her inno- 

cence, he must be able to demonstrate the ab- 
solute falseness of all the appearances of her 
dishonour before she and he could re-unite into 
one. The only condition on which she would 
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consent to dwell with him again was that all the 
evidence should be in her favour, and no single 
grain or dust of it in the other scale. No pre- 
ponderance of evidence would satisfy her sense 
of what was due to her honour and his honour. 
The hypothesis which had extinguished his 
suspicions was no such disproof as would satisfy 
her reasonable demand for absolute exculpation. 
The hypothesis that cleared her honour of every 
stain and speck of defilement to his eyes, and 
filled him with remorse and self-scorn for accus- 
ing her of the most repulsive perfidy and wicked- 
ness, could not relieve her of the infamous dis- 
credit that had come to her from Cyril Twyford’s 
diabolical action, and from her husband’s miser- 
able imbecility of faith and judgment. And at this 
moment, when he was pierced and torn and rent 
by horror at his own disloyalty, by dismay at its 
hideous consequences, and by a maddening sense 
of his own utter impotence to kill the slanders he 
had himself countenanced, and to right the wrongs 
for which he was himself so largely accountable, 
all the forces that had been so long gathering for 
his overthrow made their final assault on the 
shattered strength and weakened energies of his 
mind and body. The assailing forces carried all 
before them, crushing the fortitude, breaking the 
spirit, prostrating the physical power, and dark- 
ening the intellect of the wretched man over 
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whom they swept. For a few seconds people 
saw him staggering as a man staggers ere he dies 
from the bullet that brings him quick death. He 
was seen to throw out his hands wildly, and take 
ten or more long reeling paces, as though he 
would rush from the studious chamber in which 
he had been sitting. A cry escaped his lips, and 
the next instant he fell to the floor of the room, 
from which he was conveyed to his house in St. 
James's Park, in a state of unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DYING BY INCHES. 


Tur people who saw Arthur Champion fall in 
the library of the House of Commons were under 
the impression that his seizure was apoplexy, 
and, before he had been moved to his house in 
St. James’s Park, the evening papers announced 
that the member for Hartrest was in extreme 
danger from an apoplectic fit. But the papers 
of the following morning, speaking on the au- 
thority of the sufferer’s physician, Dr. Henry 
Maitland, informed their readers that, instead of 
being apoplectic, Sir Arthur Champion’s seizure 
was of ‘‘a paralytic character.” The baronet was 
so far in possession of his mental faculties that he 
could converse with his physician ; but his illness 
had taken all power of movement from his lower 
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limbs. Though he hesitated to predict the course- 
his patient’s serious indisposition would take, Dr. 
Maitland saw no signs of immediate danger to: 
his life, and was disposed to hope that, with rest 
and proper treatment, he would regain his usual 
health in a few weeks. 

A week later, Dr. Maitland took a less hope- 
ful view of the case, and, when a full month had 
passed since the fit, he confessed himself so per- 
plexed by his patient’s condition as to wish for 
‘another opinion.” Having recovered conscious- 
ness within a few hours of his removal from the 
library of the House of Commons, Sir Arthur 
Champion lay for three days in a state of extreme 
weakness, without regaining the power to move 
his legs, when the limbs lost the sense of hotness 
and the tingling which had indicated nervous 
action in the muscles he could no longer control. 
The lower extremities having been thus possessed. 
by perfect numbness, the hot tingling which had, 
been felt in them for seventy-two hours moved 
slowly upwards on either side of the spinal 
column to the upper limbs. Before another 
week had passed, the patient was as powerless 
and dead from the shoulders to the tips of his 
fingers as he was from his hips to his heels. The 
organs of deglutition and digestion were not at 
present affected ; but he had no appetite for food 
of any kind, and, now that he could not use his: 
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hands, it was necessary to feed him as one feeds 
children too young to handle fork or spoon. 
For a time he took compliantly, but with no 
indication of enjoyment, whatever was given him 
in the way of medicine or nourishment by his 
sister-in-law, who proved herself a devoted and 
most efficient nurse. During the first fortnight 
of his long illness he talked a good deal, in a 
voice which differed in no respect from his usual 
voice, except in its weakness and occasional 
plaintiveness; and all his remarks countenanced 
the opinion that his mind had not suffered greatly 
from the shock of the seizure. He could recall 
all the circumstances preceding his loss of con- 
sciousness, and, without revealing to them what 
had been passing in his mind, he told Erica Rapier 
and Dr. Maitland that he could remember dis- 
tinctly the thoughts which had occupied him on 
the day of his seizure up to the very moment of 
the attack. But as the days went on, without 
any of the manifestations of recuperative energy 
for which Dr. Maitland was hoping, but on the 
contrary with signs of increasing debility, he be- 
came less communicative. That he slept little was 
seen from the constant openness of his large, dark, 
burningeyes, which, watching intently every person 
who approached his bed, wore by turns an expres- 
sion of suspicious melancholy and a look of intense 
anxiety; but he never complained of his sleep- 
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lessness—nor of any of the numerous discomforts 
attending his condition. Abundantly thankful 
to his sister-in-law for her affectionate attentive- 
ness, he never failed to acknowledge with courtesy 
the services of the valet and confidential house- 
keeper who shared the labour of nursing him 
with Miss Rapier. 

This was the course of affairs during the first 
four weeks of his prostration. But the fifth 
week of his illness opened with an aggravation 
of the symptoms, which had already caused Dr. 
Maitland to hint to Erica Rapier that it might be 
well for them to call in a surgeon and another 
physician. The symptoms were silence and 
irritability. For some days the sufferer’s dis- 
inclination to talk had been regarded with con- 
cern by Dr. Maitland; but when his patient 
began to exhibit resentment at his attendant’s 
efforts to make him resume his former communi- 
cativeness, the doctor became alarmed. Cautious 
at all times, and in the interests of his patients 
habitually thoughtful of matters lying outside the 
strict limits of his professional responsibility, 
Dr. Maitland hesitated to call to his assistance a 
surgeon and a physician chiefly famous for 
their skill in treating the obscure nervous mala- 
dies that often result in mental derangement, lest 
their visits to his patient should give rise to a 
rumour that, if not already insane, Sir Arthur 
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‘Champion was at least threatened with madness. 
But, when the patient’s taciturnity.and peevish- 
ness at disturbance had assumed characteristics 
that justified grave apprehensions for his reason, 
Dr. Maitland begged Miss Rapier to send for Sir 
Laurence Stanley and Dr. Claudius Martin. 
From the first, Arthur Champion’s case had 
been distinguished by peculiarities. In more 
than one respect the seizure differed so consider- 
ably from ordinary paralytic seizures that, in- 
stead of attributing his patient’s state to a stroke 
of paralysis, Dr. Maitland had only spoken of the 
fit as an attack of ‘‘a paralytic character.” To Sir 
Laurence Stanley and Dr. Claudius Martin it was 
no less manifest that, though of a paralytic charac- 
ter, the sudden nervous collapse that had resulted 
in the sufferer’s total loss of sensibility in all his 
limbs, could scarcely be grouped with those sudden 
cessations of nervous function that are familiarly 
termed strokes of paralysis. But, like Dr. Mait- 
land, they declined to give a precise name to the 
morbid condition of body and mind to which 
they were invited to minister. The sudden and 
comprehensive nervous failure was obviously so far 
of the paralytic nature that the sufferer might be 
regarded as the victim of an obscure and irregular 
kind of paralysis. But, on reviewing all the fea- 
tures of the case, the surgeon and the physician 
were inclined to think the paralytic derangement 
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was attended with complications of an hysterical 
character, that were probably more accountable 
than the primary disorder for the patient’s long- 
continued and alarming prostration. Attributing 
to Sir Arthur Champion a diathesis analogous to 
the hysterical diathesis of females, they referred 
his melancholy moodiness and taciturn despond- 
ency to that diathesis rather than to the nervous 
mischief to which the several varieties of paralytic 
disturbance are referable. Knowing well that 
their patient was not without domestic trouble to 
account for the agitations that had resulted in his 
prostration, they referred his illness to mental 
distress operating on a quasi-hysterical diathesis 
rather than: to purely physical disorder. It 
followed in their opinion that, if the mental dis- 
tress disappeared on the removal of its causés, 
he might and probably would recover his nerv- 
ous tone and energies, his spirits and mental 
clearness, and all his bodily forces, almost as 
quickly as he had lost them—ay, might even re- 
gain in a day all that he had been losing in the 
four weeks since his attack, and in the long 
months of misery that preceded it. 

But whilst taking this bright view of the pro- 
bable consequences of a contingency for which 
they could scarcely entertain a hope, these emi- 
nent members of the medical faculty were by no 
means sanguine of restoring their patient to a de- 
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gree of health that would qualify him to manage 
his own affairs, unless circumstances altogether 
beyond their control should relieve him of the 
enormous burden of grief, that was weighing so 
heavily on his mental and moral forces. On the 
contrary, they could foresee that, under the 
crushing weight of his despair, he might in the 
course of a few months, even in a few weeks, sink 
to a point of depression from which there would 
be no recovery either for his mind or his body. 
He might die from exhaustion ere he went mad. 
Or he might drop into madness, and pass more 
slowly to death, after lingering for a year or two 
in dull fatuity or pitiable delirium. 

For his treatment they determined to have 
recourse to galvanism, which had for several 
years been growing in the confidence of the 
medical profession as a remedial agent in widely 
different kinds of nervous derangement and 
prostration. And, in accordance with this re- 
solution, Dr. Constantius Hegel—the clever 
German physician, who had for some time 
been established in Lower Brook Street as a 
medico-galvanic operator—was promptly sum- 
moned to Sir Arthur Champion’s chamber, in 
order that the baronet might, with the least 
possible delay, have whatever good could come 
from galvanic treatment to a man in his pitiable 
and perplexing state. 
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By this time the London season had come to 
an end, and all the great people of Sir Arthur 
Champion’s numerous acquaintance were away in 
the country or on the Continent. Towards the 
last day of June, Erica Rapier had asked Dr. 
Maitland whether it would be possible, and, if 
possible, whether it would be advisable, to move 
Sir Arthur Champion to Somerset. And, the 
doctor being of opinion that his patient might be 
taken to Queenscote without danger and possibly 
with advantage, Hrica Rapier seized a favourable 
moment for inquiring of her brother-in-law if he 
would not like to go to his country house. But 
he had no spirit to migrate at the cost of much 
discomfort and fatigue. ‘‘ Let me lie where I 
am: I should be as much a prisoner at Queens- 
cote as lam here: I should be as much a pris- 
oner, and no less sad, and broken, and desolate !” 
was his doleful response to the unwelcome pro- 
posal. So it was decided that he should remain 
in town throughout the dead season, watched by 
Erica Rapier and his physicians, whilst he was 
daily subjected to Dr. Hegel’s galvanic currents. 

The treatment may have been beneficial in 
enabling him to endure the sorrow that possessed 
him. It is possible that, by stimulating the 
nervous centres and feeding the streams of sen- 
sibility whose utter exhaustion is death, the gal- 
vanic currents may have saved him from fading 
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out of life. But, to those who hoped this medico- 
galvanic treatment might restore to his still hands 
their sense of touch, might enable him to move 
his powerless arms, might endow him with strength 
to stand on his insensate feet, or at least might 
give him force wherewith to raise his stricken 
body to a sitting posture on his bed, and relieving 
his large, anxious eyesof their pathetic melancholy, 
might brighten his wan, worn, haggard counte- 
nance with faint, uncertain smiles, Dr. Constan- 
tius Hegel and his scientific apparatus seemed 
utterly futile. After three months’ trial, the 
galvanism had produced no single sign of amend- 
ment in the sufferer who, in his most torpid 
moods, underwent the daily treatment with 
scarcely an indication of curiosity, or even of 
consciousness. His moods were various. There 
were days; few and far between, on which he 
spoke a few words to Dr. Maitland, or made 
remarks on Dr. Hegel’s operations. And on 
these rare days of fitful communicativeness he 
would even ask Erica Rapier for the news of the 
papers, and evince a slight interest in her cheery 
gossip, though he never spoke a word to her of 
the one great subject that held his mind by day 
and night. At other times he spent successive 
days in speechlessness and in apparent indiffer- 
ence to everything that passed in his presence. 
Lying by night in a large bed-room ona couch that 
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was fitted with wheels, and constructed so that the 
upper half of the bed could be raised by screws, he 
was wheeled daily into an adjoining room of similar 
largeness that was furnished as a library. In 
those two rooms the master of the stately house 
lived and suffered, always vividly sensible of his 
wretchedness, even when his attendants conceived 
that he was in a state of lethargy bordering on 
unconsciousness. The least miserable of the 
hours he spent in those two rooms were hours 
when he had Phyllis’s “own boy” for a com- 
panion. But he would not have the little fellow 
with him on any two successive days, or on any 
day for more than an hour at a time, lest the 
child’s spirits should suffer from his visits to the 
scene of his father’s sickness and humiliation. 
All this time Archibald was away from England, 
having started at the opening of the year for a 
tour round the world. To Erica Rapier the 
‘stricken man spoke once and again of his son 
and heir, but never as though he wished to have 
him by his bedside. On the contrary, he never 
wentioned him without saying it was a comfort 
to him to know Archie was enjoying himself in 
distant lands or on remote waters. 

Thus went the July, the August, and the Sep- 
tember of that dead season. In. August the 
stricken man was weaker than he had been in 
July ; and at the end of September his prostra- 

: yee. 
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tion was more afflicting to himself and its few 
witnesses, and his state was in every respect more 
alarming than at any previous time of his long 
illness. He spoke less, slept less, and had less 
control over the feelings that, as he grew weaker 
and weaker, caused tears to roll more often from 
his big, burning, anxious eyes, down his bloodless 
and emaciated cheeks. 

In October Dr. Maitland noticed with lively 
concern that the nervous disorder was assailing 
parts it had hitherto spared. The same hot 
tingling which had preceded the deadness of the 
feet and legs, which had preluded the numbness 
of the muscles on either side of the vertebral 
column, which had been followed in the arms 
and hands by a total extinction of sensibility, was 
now felt by Sir Arthur Champion in his throat, 
mouth, and. nostrils. He could speak only with 
painful effort; the few words that came from 
him were uttered in tones strangely unlike his 
proper voice; his breathing was impeded by - 
paroxysms of asthmatic spasm, and the organs of 
deglutition were so affected by attempts to 
swallow food or drink, that in a few days he 
could not take any kind of nourishment or medi- 
cine by the mouth. For a week his suffering was 
intense, and it was the more afflicting to witness 
because his countenance assumed an expression, 
that was not more indicative of physical pain 
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than of mental distress. The pathetically plead- 
ing look of his big, glowing, helpless eyes indi- 
cated that he was aware of his imminent danger, 
and seemed also to indicate that, instead of being 
disposed to a lethargy, which would have modi- 
fied his trouble, his brain was whipped and 
quickened to inordinate activity. Those burning 
eyes were eloquent of desire to impart moment- 
ous intelligence, to communicate his last sacred 
wishes and solemn mandates to those who sur- 
rounded him. 

“Dr. Maitland, Dr. Maitland, dear, dear Dr. 
Maitland,” ejaculated Erica Rapier, clasping and 
wringing her hands passionately, when she and 
the physician, leaving their patient for a few 
minutes in the care of the valet and housekeeper, 
had descended from his chamber to a room on 
the ground-floor of the house, ‘‘ can nothing be 
done to give him relief ?” 

“He will suffer less to-morrow, and less the 
next day, my dear Miss Rapier,” answered the 
doctor, with the mildness of tone that often 
characterizes a physician’s voice to persons suffer- 
ing from nervous agitation, and is never more 
impressive than when it is employed to hide the 
speaker’s emotion, as well as to check the excite- 
ment of those whom he addresses. 

“You really mean it? He will not suffer thus 
terribly for many hours?” asked Miss Rapier, 
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seizing the comfort of the doctor’s assurance, and 
at the same moment distrusting it. 

“The spasms of the throat and windpipe will 
disappear, as sensibility dies away,” was the an- 
swer. ‘The heat and tingling of the mouth and 
throat will soon be replaced by numbness, and 
when the numbness has supervened he will be 
easier.” 

“But he has taken no nourishment of any 
kind for forty-eight hours, and so long as this 
suffering lasts he will not be able to take any. 
You speak of to-morrow and the next day; he 
is too weak to live without food for another two 
days.” 

“You are mistaken. From my heart I wish 
you were right.” 

«Why that wish ?” 

‘“‘ Because I am afraid he must suffer in another 
way for several days. At present the irritability 
of the mouth and throat makes it impossible fur 
him to swallow. But when they lose their sensi- 
bility and become as lifeless as his limbs and ex- 
tremities, he will have lost all power of swallow- 
ing, from further extinction of muscular force. 
For a time, on the subsidence of the local 
irritation, I shall be able to introduce into his 
body enough nutriment to keep him alive for 
several days, possibly even for several weeks; 
but the progress of his malady will deprive 
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him of all power to digest food, and then———” 

“And then?” cried Erica Rapier eagerly. 

‘“‘ He will sink from inanition.” 

‘You mean,” she asked slowly, in a low, harsh, 
hard voice, that was singularly expressive of 
terror and repugnance, and also of effort to con- 
trol them—* you mean that he will die slowly 
of starvation, knowing all the while that he is 
starving to death.” 

“ My dear madam, I do mean all that, and it 
is well for you to prepare your mind for all 
that,” Dr. Maitland replied, seriously and sooth- 
ingly. ‘*You are now about to enter the last 
and most trying stage of your affectionate service 
to your friend—your brother. It is not in my 
power to take any longer a hopeful view of Sir 
Arthur Champion’s case. Nerve yourself, my 
dear lady, to do all you can to mitigate the 
anguish of his closing days; but do not delude 
yourself with false hope. Sir Arthur is going 
whither you and J, and all creatures of his kind, 
must follow him, sooner or ]ater—to-morrow, or 
the next day.” 

“Tt is impossible! It is impossible!” ejaculat- 
ed Erica Rapier vehemently, as though her wild, 
impotent talk could stay the forces of Nature, 
and defeat even the purpose of the Almighty. 
“Tt may not be! It shall not be! What are 
you doctors good for, if you can’t cure poor sick 
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people? You promise us to keep our dear ones 
from death : we call upon you to raise them up, 
and keep them from dying; we honour you, and 
give you wealth because you say you have the 
power to drive death from our houses ; and then, 
when death comes, all you can do is to say, ‘God 
wills it, and therefore death must have his way.’ 
But Arthur shan’t die. If you can’t save him, 
if God won't save him, I—yes, I—will save him.” 

‘‘No, no, don’t speak in that mad, wrong 
way!” returned Dr. Maitland soothingly, as he 
watched the woman, whose conduct throughout 
the long and trying term of her exemplary at- 
tendance on her brother-in-law had not in the 
least prepared him for this outbreak of hysterical 
violence. 

“T am wrong, dear doctor, and you have 
reason for your displeasure with me,” rejoined 
Miss Rapier, suddenly changing her manner of 
defiance and anger for a tone and air of entreaty, 
as she came up to the physician, and took hold 
of his large right hand with both her small 
palms, and all her soft, tiny fingers. ‘“ But do 
say, oh, do say there is still a hope for him! 
You see, dear Dr. Maitland, he has for months 
been bowed down by a great burden of grief, 
and sorrow has been incessantly biting at his 
heart, and fretting it, and gnawing it. Like all 
the rest of the world, you know something about 
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the cause of this grief that has crushed and torn 
him, this sorrow that has for months been draw- 
ing the life from his body till he is only the 
wretched wreck of what he was. But you know 
only a little of it. No one knows the whole of 
it so well as I; and I could tell him what even 
yet might take the burden from him. Again 
and again I have taken heart to tell him. I 
have gone to him with the purpose of speaking 
the words that would relieve him of his mighty 
sorrow and convert it all into my own mighty 
shame; but whenever I tried to say what I 
should and ought to have said weeks and months 
since—what I could say now—my tongue would 
not move, and my courage turned to fear, and I 
became dumb from terror.” . 
To this point of her speech she remained on 
her feet, standing under the curious and com- 
passionate scrutiny of the physician, who, stand- 
ing also, looked down upon her from the height 
of his tall stature ; but now, having gone thus far in 
her address, she suddenly dropped to her knees, 
and then, kneeling at his feet whilst she con- 
tinued to grasp his right hand with her palms 
and fingers, she implored him to strengthen her 
to do what she should have done long since, by 
telling her that it was not even yet too late for 
her to do it—that even yet she might save the 
dying man from death, by taking to herself tor- 
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ture and shame that would assuredly kill her. 
“He is still alive, dear doctor. Though he 
cannot feel, hand or foot, and cannot speak to 
us, he is still living. The death in life that is 
descending into him has not touched his brain ; 
the steady, terrible brightness of his glowing 
eyes, those awful eyes, that never closed for a 
single moment all last night—oh, dear Dr. Mait- 
land, their fearful brightness declares his brain 
thinks as clearly and vehemently as ever it 
thought. It cannot be that, thinking so actively 
aud strongly, he has sunk beyond all power of 
art and the power of his own force of constitu- 
tion to recover him! Then do say,” she entreat- 
ed, sobbing hysterically, as she pulled at the 
physician’s strong and unresisting arm, and writh- 
ed at his feet convulsively in a fashion which 
made it almost seem that he was contending with 
her, ‘‘do say—you. must say—you shall say 
that even yet he may come back to health, and 
live again in the full enjoyment of life, if I can 
only make him see that the grief which has so 
nearly killed him is the mere offspring of miser- 
able, false fancies and misconceptions. Speak, 
man, I say, speak! Have you no mercy, no pity, 
no single vein of human tenderness, that you 
stand there like a thing of stone, and won't be 
dragged out of your barbarous silence ?” 
Whereupon, partly from a sense of the urgent 
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necessity of doing something to assuage this tur- 
bulent little creature’s excitement, and save her 
from even wilder extravagancies of hysterical 
emotion, and partly because he had a faint hope 
that Sir Arthur Champion’s case was even yet 
not quite desperate, if a miracle would only, 
even at this last moment, remove the mental 
distress to which his manifold bodily ills were 
mainly referable, Dr. Maitland raised Miss Erica 
Rapier from her knees, and, lifting her in his 
strong arms as easily as he would have lifted a 
six-years-old child, carried her to a sofa, and put 
her down upon it. 

And having thus placed her in a position more 
befitting a gentlewoman of her age and condi- 
tion, and having further quieted her by putting 
one of his great hands paternally on the black 
shock of her minute head, he said slowly, in a 
strong deep voice, 

“Mind you, madam, I don’t say it to humour 
and soothe you, nor to comfort you and win you 
into a more quiet and appropriate demeanour ; 
but’ because I do verily believe it, I do assure 
you that, in spite of all that has alarmed me in 
Sir Arthur Champion’s case, and despite of the 
despair I was a few minutes since expressing of 
his recovery, I can believe it possible that even 
yet he might regain sensation and power of 
moving, and all the functions of health, if at this 
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late stage of his obscure ailment you could ex- 
tinguish the misery that was the source of the 
physical disturbance and nervous disorder that 
threaten him with death—death of the most 
appalling kind. It is not in my power to say 
more. Two months—a month since—I would 
have answered you more confidently,—ay, even 
so lately as a fortnight or ten days since, I would 
have spoken more hopefully. All I can say now 
is that I don’t absolutely despair for him, if you 
can give him what no medicine can afford him— 
peace of mind. But what you can do, must be 
done quickly. Don’t tell me what it is you can 
say to him, and wish and mean to say to him; I 
would rather not hear anything about it. Al- 
ready J have far too many family secrets, the 
secrets of far too many families in my keeping, 
and I have no taste for playing the father confessor 
to ladies given to hysterics. So keep the matter 
of your secret to yourself; only mind, don’t let 
another night pass without making Sir Arthur 
Champion a sharer of it. For, by the Lord, if 
you defer for another twenty-four hours to give 
the poor man such comfort as it is in your power 
to give him, you'll have lost your chance of 
giving it to him at all, to any good purpose.” 

‘‘ But wouldn’t the shock of some astounding 
piece of intelligence kill him ?” 

“ Pooh! people don’t die of happiness, except 
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in the story-books,” returned the physician 
sharply and almost rudely. “TI fear less for his 
nerve in this affair than for your courage.” 

‘Are you sure he won’t die of the surprise ?” 
cried Erica, with fresh manifestations of hysteri- 
cal emotion. 

“As sure am I of that, madam, as I am that 
hell die for want of the surprise, if you don’t 
give it to him!” answered the physician, with- 
drawing his hand from Miss Rapier’s fingers as 
he spoke, and then walking from the room with- 
out another word, so that he might not bring 
another storm of hysterics upon himself. 

Had he looked into the room two minutes 
later, the physician would have seen Erica Rapier 
huddled and rolled up, head and knees, hair 
and feet together, writhing convulsively, sobbing 
more strongly than loudly, and weeping pro- 
fusely from grief and terror too vehement and 
agonizing for words. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DOG-LED. 


Wuitst her husband was gradually sinking to 
the condition in which we have just left him, 
Phyllis, in ignorance of his illness, was spending 
her time at Brussels under circumstances that, 
without reconciling her to her wretchedness, 
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enabled her to endure it with serenity. Occupy- 
ing two pleasant rooms in the Home of St. Au- 
gustine’s Nursing Sisters, she fared as they fared, 
prayed where they prayed, and worked like 
them assiduously and devotedly in the squalid 
lodgings tenanted by the poor English of the 
Belgian capital. 

But, though her hours and energies were for 
the most part given to the sick and destitute, 
Phyllis had her daily intervals of restful privacy, 
and her less frequent occasions of social inter- 
course with the inmates of the pastor’s residence. 
At least once a week she spent part of an even- 
ing with the Wilbrahams and Owen Daylesford. 
And, whilst her always observant eyes and sym- 
pathetic disposition enabled her to take an almost 
personal interest in people whom she knew only 
from seeing them in the boulevards and other 
main thoroughfares of the picturesque city, she 
found no little entertainment in scrutinizing the 
street life and architectural features of the dingier 
quarters, that she often threaded by intricate and 
curiously tortuous ways for the execution of 
errands of mercy. At the same time she read 
many a curious book on the ancient buildings 
and medizval history of her adopted city, whilst 
she sat beside the beds of needy patients, who 
never had cause to murmur that their nurse’s 
studious habit made her inattentive to their re- 
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quirements. Moreover, once a month this 
nursing Sister received a long letter that gave 
her news, none the less cheering for being im- 
perfectly truthful, of her boy and her husband 
and her homes in England. If they could only 
realize what pleasure Phyllis derived from the 
monthly effusions of Erica’s slightly imaginative 
pen, the readers of these pages would be more 
disposed to praise than blame the epistles for the 
reticence that spared the exile much pain, and 
the cautiously-constructed falsehoods that afforded 
her much comfort. 

There being no regular costume for St. Augus- 
tine’s Nursing Sisters, each of the gentlewomen 
of the Home was at liberty to dress herself in 
the way most accordant to her taste; and, in 
their enjoyment of this freedom, it was usual for 
the ladies, whilst avoiding uniformity in their 
habiliments, to clothe themselves so that their 
outward apparel indicated their especial vocation, 
and at the same time made it obvious, to the 
most casual and incurious observer of their pro- 
ceedings, that they were no members of a Catholic 
Sisterhood. Security from detection being, how- 
ever, a first object with Lady Champion in a 
capital where a woman of her fashionable celeb- 
rity might expect to be recognized by English 
tourists, she determined to differ from her com- 
panions in the Home by adopting an attire more 
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favourable to her concealment. For this purpose 
she had recourse to a costume that, giving her a 
general resemblance to the Sisters of the Belgian 
béguinages, caused her on more than one occasion 
to be mistaken in the streets of Brussels for a 
béguine from Ghent. Even Mr. Jonathan B. Morse 
would have failed to recognize Phyllis under the 
disguise, that made her so unlike the lady he 
followed from Portchester to Fairholt. Not that 
it completely hid all her personal charms. Be- 
tween the folds of linen that concealed the con- 
tour of her cheeks, something of her profile was 
still visible, and many a loiterer on the Brussels 
boulevards saw enough of her delicately-pointed 
chin and nervous lips and thoughtful eyes, to be 
struck by the beauty of the religious lady whose 
forehead was completely covered by the smooth 
frontlet of her white coif. 

But, though she passed for a beguine to ordi- 
nary observers, Phyllis differed in many particu- 
lars of apparel and bearing from the ladies of 
the Belgian nunneries. From the size of her 
linen collars and the arrangement of her . neck- 
erchiefs, it was apparent to connoisseurs of 
religious costume that she was no regular Sister. 
The large dark cross, that hung from her neck, 
was of a material and design permitted to none 
of the Belgian Sisterhoods. Made though they » 
were for the wearer’s disguise, her dark robes 
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afforded indications of the elegance and exquisite 
shapeliness of the figure that a few months earlier 
had been the admiration of London ball-rooms. 
Instead of looking downwards in public places, 
as she would have done had she been trained to 
the religious manner, Phyllis looked well before 
her or upwards to the sky, when she moved 
along the pavements of the boulevards. Some- 
times she paused in gay thoroughfares to examine 
objects in shop-windows ; and in the quainter and 
more dilapidated nooks and corners of old 
Brussels, it was not rare for her to be seen 
- standing in the middle of the carriage-way, and 
gazing up at the sculptured tracery of an antique 
window, or at the lofty and darkened gables of 
a mouldering and degraded palace. From these 
and other like matters it was manifest to the 
shrewder spectators of Lady Champion’s proceed- 
ings that, instead of being a béguine or a member 
of any recognized order of pious women, she 
was only a lady who, whilst devoting herself to 
charitable work, had reasons for assuming some 
of the habits and paraphernalia of anun. Possi- 
bly this judgment may in some cases have been 
attended with a suspicion that disguise was the 
principal purpose of the lady’s attire. Another 
circumstance discredited the general significance 
and first effect of Phyllis’s costume. For what 
genuine béguine ever glided about the Belgian 
VOL. III. U 
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capital with a big black dog sniffing at the hem 
of her dark robe P 

Wherever she went, on duty or for recrea- 
tion, Phyllis was always attended by Mr. Max. 
On starting at early morning from St. Augustine’s 
Home for a distant varret, she never had to call 
or look a second time for her canine escort who, 
no less careful in guarding her homeward steps, 
was always at hand when at the close of the day 
she was relieved by the sister appointed to the 
night-watch. And in like manner when it was 
Phyllis’s turn to take night duty ata bed of 
sickness, she started from the Home in the even- 
ing and returned to it in the morning, under her 
dog’s protection. When his mistress was on 
night duty, Mr. Max never left the immediate 
vicinity of the house in which she kept watch. 
And by day he dutifully hung about the scene of 
her charitable ministrations, if the aspect of the 
house or the character of the neighbourhood 
occasioned him any apprehension for her safety. 
Now and then Phyllis introduced her friend to 
those of her patients, who participated in her 
fondness for animals and were in a condition to 
profit by his company; and on these occasions it 
was no less edifying than curious to see Mr. 
Max’s countenance assume the wise look of a 
duly qualified doctor, whilst he showed his sym- 
pathy for his mistress’s patients by accommo- 
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dating himself to their humours. But it was 
more usual for Mr. Max to explore the different 
localities of Brussels, whilst Phyllis was with her 
sick people in the day-time. 

Tf the conditions of canine existence had not 
denied him the literary faculty, Mr. Max would 
have produced an entertaining book on the 
Belgian capital ; for in the course of his solitary 
perambulations of the city, he studied it thorough- 
ly district by district, forming his own judgments 
respecting the inhabitants of the different quar- 
ters. And he was pursuing these investigations 
with equal patience and sagacity, when it was his 
good fortune to make certain discoveries, which 
he thought well to communicate to his mistress 
at the earliest opportunity. 

This opportunity came to him at an early hour 
of a certain Saturday afternoon in the month of 
September, when Phyllis, after taking a midday 
meal, left St. Augustine’s Home, with the inten- 
tion of walking by the way of the Boulevard 
du Jardin Botanique to the limes of the Allée 
Verte, and onwards along one of the banks 
of the Willebroeck Canal. It was the prac- 
tice of St. Augustine’s sisters to arrange their 
work, and relieve one another of duty, so that 
each of them had at least one clear afternoon in 
every week for repose from labour; and for 
several months Lady Champion had taken her 

u 2 
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weekly rest on the Saturday. Hence it was that 
on this particular afternoon, she could turn her 
thoughts for a few hours from her sick paupers, 
and take the air without heed for official responsi- 
bilities. 

But she had no sooner gone far enough to 
indicate the quarter for which she was bound 
than Mr. Max declared against her purpose, and 
insisted she should walk in another direction. 
Had it not been for the muzzle which he wore 
in compliance with a decree of the municipality 
of Brussels, he would have carried his point by 
taking a firm hold of her skirts with his teeth, 
and pulling her round to the right-about-face. 
Driven by his muzzle to adopt another course 
for a sufficient exercise of authority, Mr. Max 
bounded in front of his mistress, and stayed her 
progress by standing on his hind legs, and 
striking the air vigorously with his fore-paws, as 
he faced about and confronted her. 

‘“What is it, you wise, old man?” inquired 
Phyllis, seeing at once that Mr. Max was in no 
mood to journey northwards. 

In reply, Mr. Max, opening his mouth as wide 
as his muzzle would let him, barked to the best 
of his ability through the wires that hindered his 
eloquence, whilst he continued to fight the air 
his mistress was breathing. 

‘Tf you won’t let me go to the Allée Verte, 
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anyhow let me know in what direction you 
would take me. Set me right, old friend, if I 
am going wrong!” said Phyllis. 

Whereupon, to the lively amusement of a group 
of children who had never before seen a dog guilty 
of such freedom to a religious lady, Mr. Max em- 
braced Lady Champion’s black skirts, and, put- 
ting firm pressure on both her legs, twisted her 
about till she stood looking southward down the 
Rue Neuve. 

“Good!” assented Phyllis. “ As you won’t go 
my way, I am ready to take yours, sir. Now, 
sir, lead on, and [ll follow. Only mind, you 
saucy and imperious fellow, if you are only trifling 
with me, you shall have no sugar pease after 
your bread and milk.” 

Accepting the terms with a nod of his sagacious 
head, Mr. Max moved on at a pace that evinced 
proper consideration for his mistress’s inferior 
power of locomotion. Turning to the right at 
‘the bottom of the Rue Neuve, he entered a narrow 
thoroughfare which he left by a still meaner 
street, that led to one of the dingiest and un- 
healthiest quarters of the Low Town. Keeping 
all the time some eight or ten feet in advance of 
his confiding follower, Mr. Max looked backwards 
over his right shoulder at least once in every 
minute; and the glances he gave her were so 
curiously and comically expressive of a desire to 
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confirm her in her reasonable confidence in his 
sagacity, and in the sufficiency of the motives of 
his extraordinary behaviour, that Phyllis could 
do no less than repay each look with a nod of her 
head, and an encouraging movement of her right 
hand. And thus the dog, never faltering for ‘an 
instant in the choice of a way, and the Nursing 
Sister, never for a moment doubting that her 
guide knew well what he was after, traversed 
one of the closest, and most unsavoury and most 
poverty-stricken quarters of the city, by the 
shortest cut from the bottom of the Rue Neuve 
to the Boulevard St. Antoine—a boulevard never 
visited by the quality of Brussels, and known 
only to the wealthier bourgeoisie as a loitering- 
ground for the factory hands of its vicinity. 

The sun was bearing fiercely down on the hot 
pavements, and uneven carriage way, and em- 
browned trees of this obscure boulevard, when a 
change in Mr. Max’s demeanour assured Phyllis 
that something had suddenly relieved his mind 
of all anxiety for the issue of their expedition. 
The curve of Mr. Max’s tail, the excitement of 
his countenance, the animation of his movements, 
and the energy of the sadly insufficient barks he 
threw out at Phyllis through the wires of his 
muzzle, were too expressive of his good opinion 
of himself and his fortunes for his mistress not to 
see that things were going to his contentment. 
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“Tf you are satisfied, Mr. Max,” said Phyllis, 
when she had surveyed the dusty and unwatered 
boulevard—the mean, neglected, dirty, little 
boulevard—without seeing anything to account 
for her companion’s air of lively gratulation, ‘it 
is not for me to be disappointed. But at present 
I have to learn why I should thank you for 
bringing me to this hot place. An hour or two 
hence, when the work-people have left their 
factories and are drinking before the doors of 
the cabarets, your boulevard will be cooler and 
less forlorn. But why are we here? Yes, I 
have followed your eyes, and see what you are 
looking at. Yonder is a big tree, with a bench 
under it, and a man sitting on the bench. But 
surely you have not brought me all this way to 
show me the outside of a wine-shop, a large tree, 
and a man sitting on a bench ?” 

Possibly because he was pained by the tone in 
which these bantering words were spoken ; possi- 
bly because he felt that what had been a pleasant 
excitement to him might cause her agonizing 
dismay, Mr. Max suddenly became less vivacious, 
and regarded his mistress wistfully and anxiously, 
as he walked with measured paces by her side to 
a point where they stood for a while directly 
opposite the big tree, and the bench under it, 
and the man sitting on the bench, on the other 
side of the broad, unwatered, dusty road. 
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At this point Phyllis was so near the man to 
whom her attention had been directed, that she 
could distinguish his features, without being near 
enough to him to satisfy herself that he really was 
the person whom he unquestionably resembled. 
That she was painfully affected by this resem- 
blance was manifest from the paleness of so much 
of her face as was visible under the frontlet, and 
between the lower folds, of her white head-dress. 
The same fact was obvious from the nervous 
movements of her lips, and the tremulousness of 
her whole figure. 

“Dear Max, you must be mistaken!” she 
murmured to the dog, who, if he were not mis- 
taken, had indeed brought her to St. Antoine’s 
boulevard with a sufficient purpose. 

To show that he was no victim of misappre- 
hension, amd at the same time to explain the 
state of the case more fully to his companion, 
Mr. Max left her for a minute or two in her 
rapidly rising excitement, whilst he trotted slow- 
ly across the road, and then made various gestures 
of canine greeting directly under the man’s eyes, 
without attracting his attention. 

‘Merciful Heavens! Oh, just but always 
merciful God !—he does not know Max, he does 
not see him; he is blind!” Phyllis ejaculated, in 
a low tone of consternation and compassion, when 
she saw that her dog won no signs of recogni- 
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tion or any other kind of notice from the man, 
who sat there with a look of abject and appal- 
ling misery in his haggard, unshorn, neglected 
visage. 

Without waiting for her dog to return to her, 
Phyllis walked quickly across the carriage-way 
to him ; and then, resting her hand on the honest 
fellow’s head, she inclined forwards and scanned 
every feature and lineament of the blind man’s 
face. She could no longer doubt the testimony 
of her eyes. Weeks had passed since a razor 
had touched his cheeks; like the hair upon his 
head, his long and heavy moustaches had turned 
so grey that they would have been almost white 
had they been clean; misery or famine, or both of 
them, had planted deep furrows in his face, from 
his sightless eyes to his dropping jaw. A few 
months since his clothing might have beseemed a 
gentleman, but, in the sun’s strong light, it was 
just such clothing as one sees on the broken 
laquais de place who is fast dropping from sick- 
ness and vice into shameless mendicancy. The 
broken hat on his head and the soiled blue 
kerchief about his throat would have been dear 
at twenty sous toa dealer in old clothes. His 
dirty and almost buttonless shirt was open at the 
breast, and his threadbare blue frock coat, whilom 
a modish piece of raiment, had a pluck on the 
right shoulder, and a score of wine-stains on the 
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lapels and the cuffs. The absence of rings on his 
gloveless hands, of gold watchguard from his 
waistcoat’s front, of gold links from his grimy 
wristbands, showed that he had dropped below 
the stage of impoverishment in which the beggar- 
ed outcast clings to his last personal ornaments as 
precious ensigns of his not utterly extinguished 
gentility, and sooner than part with them will 
deny himself for a time the pleasures of glut- 
tony and drunkenness. But worn, thin, grey, 
unclean, ragged as he was, Phyllis knew him. 

It was not from abhorrence of the man, nor 
from resentful recollection of the monstrous 
wrongs he had done, nor from her genuine re- 
pugnance to the vices which had brought him to 
such deep debasement, that Phyllis withdrew 
from him a few paces when she had completed 
her inspection of his doleful countenance, and 
noted the several signs of his ruin. Her only 
feeling for him was a feeling of compassion quali- 
fied with terror. And at the promptings of this 
generous sentiment she was on the point of 
addressing him affectionately by his once familiar 
name, and placing her hand tenderly on his 
shoulder after her wont in the old time when 
they were playmates and closest friends, not- 
withstanding the difference of their ages. It was 
only from her sense of duty to the husband 
whom she had left with unabated affection and 
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to whom she hoped to return with even stronger 
love, that she checked her impulse to greet 
this poor, broken, blind outcast with words of 
kindness, and to assure him that her heart still 
had a refuge and warm welcome for him. Had 
she not remembered her promise never again of 
her own accord and at her own mere motion to 
hold intercourse of any kind with this stricken 
sinner, except to offer him such service as a 
Christian woman should render her worst enemy 
in his extreme need, she then and there, in the 
public way, and in full view of the noisy cabaret 
where Belgian owvriers were prattling over their 
wine and beer and dominoes—would have knelt 
at this prodigal’s feet, and kissing his hands 
would have washed them with her tears. But 
the promise, made so solemnly to the husband 
for whom she could now do so little, caused her 
to check herself at the fullest heat of her emo- 
tion, and to retire a few steps in order to debate 
whether her pleasure in this matter would also 
be his pleasure. 

And her mind was still busy with this question, 
and undecided about it, when the appearance of 
a tall, well-looking, but very slatternly woman, 
coming from a distant point of the boulevard to- 
wards the big tree in front of the noisy wine- 
shop, made Lady Champion withdraw yet further 
from the object of her commiseration, so that the 
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grand trunk of the great tree was between her 
and the bench of which he was the solitary 
occupant. 

Three or four minutes later, when the slattern- 
ly woman had come closer up to the blind man, 
Phyllis overheard them exchange the following 
sentences. 

“ What has.the béguine been saying to you?” 
inquired the woman in English, speaking the 
louder because she imagined her English words 
were no speech ‘“ understanded of the people” 
who could overhear them. 

“The béguine? There has been no béguine or 
anyone else talking tome. What woman, pretty 
or ugly, would care to talk to me now? Though 
the time is not far back when women of quality 
were glad enough to have my attention. But 
now the ugliest old béguine in Ghent would not 
speak to me, no, not even to save my soul.” 
Having delivered these words in a querulous, 
morose voice, the man said sharply, ‘‘ You are 
late this afternoon. Why so, you slut ?” 

‘‘T am here soon enough,” was the answer. 
‘‘Where could you be beter than in the sun, 
such an afternoon as this ?” 

“The sun? Hold your tongue, you she-devil! 
Hold your peace about the sun, when you know 
I can’t see it.” 

“You can feel it!” 
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“Go on in that way,” the man growled 
viciously, “and you shall feel something before 
you are an hour older. I want my dinner. What 
have you for my dinner ?” 

**Soup from the bones (mutton and fish) we 
left yesterday, a small bit of boiled fish, cheese, 
bread. Does that please you?” 

“TI must have wine !” 

“The bottle still has two glasses in it.” 

“What food! what drink!” exclaimed the 
man, with angry disgust at the bill of fare. 
“What a dinner for a man like me! Faugh! 
you feed me as if I were a beast !” 

“ What better can I do? Pray God,” returned 
the woman, ‘“‘ I may do as well for you a fort- 
night hence! Only eighteen francs remain of 
the last money !” 

‘Sell something else. I must eat and drink. 
Sell something else—sell yourself, if you have 
nothing else to sell!” cried the man furiously. 

‘Tt may come to that soon!” was the woman’s 
sullen reply. 

“Sell the pistols.” 

“They are gone already. “Twas from them 
we got.the last money. I sold them three 
weeks since, with the bullets and the powder.” 

“What? You sold them, knowing what I 
kept them for?” 

““T sold them, knowing you'd never have 
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courage to use them in that way. A man must 
have a brave heart to make his last meal off a 
bullet and a charge of gunpowder.” 

‘““What! I am a coward, am I?” shrieked 


the man. 
“ You are sick and blind,” returned the woman 
apologetically. ‘“’Tis no shame for a man to 


lose his heart when he has lost health and sight. 
Lor, Cyril dear, be reasonable. I meant no 
insult to you, being as you are, sick and blind!” 

‘Yes, yes,” whimpered the forlorn man, ‘I 
am sick and blind. And you must lead the poor 
blind man back to his garret.” 

Coming close up to him as he rose from his 
seat, the woman stood with a look almost of 
pleasure on her face, as his right hand moved 
slowly up her arm, and then travelled still up- 
wards over her lips, eyes, forehead. For a few 
seconds it seemed that he had softened towards 
her ; when in an instant he stepped back, clenched 
his fist, and striking her clean into the eye, felled 
her to the ground from an impulse of savage and 
maniacal malignity. 

‘There, you hell-cat,” he roared, harshly, “T 
have courage enough left in me to punish you !” 

Though the dastard delivered it with the full 
force of his weakened arm, the blow was less 
violent than spectators imagined. The woman’s 
eye, already bloodshot, would soon blacken, and 
remain black for several days; but, had she 
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been prepared for the assault, she would not 
have fallen under it. Picking herself quickly 
from the earth, she confronted him for an instant 
or two with a look of fury, that seemed to indi- 
cate a purpose of repaying the cowardly outrage 
with heavy interest. But the sightless eyes of 
the wretched fellow stayed her arm before she 
had fairly raised it, and pity for his helplessness 
subdued her. Whatever her wickedness, Marion 
Hope could not retaliate with violence on the 
tyrant, whose blindness put him completely at 
her mercy. 

‘“‘Well, I can be braver than you. It would 
be easy for me, Cyril Twyford,” she said, ‘‘to 
strike you back, and easier still for me to leave 
you to your poverty and darkness. By myself, 
1 could get on fairly well. But I'll be braver 
than you, and lead you home, and do my best 
for you to the last, although you've struck me.” 

“Her pity is stronger than her resentment. 
There is something of the heavenly in her spirit !” 
thought Phyllis, coming from her concealment 
to offer what help she could to Cyril Twyford’s 
victim. 

‘Quick, come quick away, Cyril. Here’s that 
prying béguine looking at us. We will go our 
way, and leave her to mind her own business !” 
cried Marion Hope, putting her arm round Cyril 
Twyford’s waist, and leading him off at a quick 
walk. 
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Phyllis would have followed the blind man 
and his guide, had not an old ouvrier in a blue 
blouse, who had witnessed the whole incident 
from the assault to the reconciliation, accosted 
her with the inquiry—“ Madam knows them ?” 

“Yes, I know them,” answered Phyllis. 

“And so does madam’s dog? He has been 
about them on the boulevard for several days. 
Dogs are clever animals, madam. Maybe your 
dog has found out the blind Englishman and his 
woman for you, and then brought you to see 
them ?” 

“You are right, sir,” returned the Nursing 
Sister, with much politeness to the ouvrer, whilst 
she decided to evade his curiosity with as little 
delay as possible. ‘‘ My dog is a clever fellow ; 
and, had it not been for him, I should not this 
afternoon have seen those poor people, whom I 

knew in former time, when they were less un- 
- fortunate. Now that I know they are in Brus- 
sels, it will be easy for me to discover their 
dwelling-place, and see what can be done to help 
them. I bid you good day, sir !” 

“Tt won’t be difficult for madam to find out 
where they live, or to see them again, without 
troubling herself to hunt out their chamber.” 

“Possibly you know where they live ?” said 
Phyllis, moving away. 

“Not I, madam. But I can ask them about 
it, for they have come here often of late, and 
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will doubtless come again. Every afternoon 
the blind man smokes his pipe on that bench. 
Shall I make inquiries for madam ?” 

“Thanks, monsieur, but I will not trouble 
you. Adieu, monsieur. I must go quickly.” 

But, though she went off quickly, Phyllis had 
lost her chance of overtaking Cyril Twyford and 
Marion, who were no longer in view. Having 
left the boulevard by an alley, they were already 
nearing what they called their home, in the 
meanest and most squalid of the lowest quarters 
of the Low Town. 

Whereupon Phyllis set her face northwards ; 
and, taking the same route by which Max had 
conducted her to the bench under the big tree, 
she returned to St. Augustine’s Home, meditat- 
ing what steps she should take to relieve her 
cousin’s necessities. And it is worthy of remark 
that her charitable purpose towards the wretched 
couple was qualified by no motive of policy. 
She determind to succour them, not because they 
might be useful to her. Not even for a moment 
had she any such thought. Her only reason for 
wishing to help them was their obvious and 
urgent need of a helping hand. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DEATH IN THE ‘GARRET. 


On the following day (Sunday), Phyllis thought 
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of little but her cousin and Marion Hope, and of 
questions arising from her disposition to relieve 
their necessities; and having satisfied her con- 
science that in gratifying this disposition she 
would not violate the spirit of her promise to 
her husband, she went next day to the Boule- 
vard St. Antoine, for the purpose of speaking to 
her unworthy cousin. But her labour was in 
vain. On coming to the Boulevard St. Antoine, 
she saw no blind man under the big tree; and 
though she spent two full hours pacing the 
boulevard in the hope of beholding him, she 
returned to St. Augustine’s Home, scarcely more 
to her own disappointment than to Mr. Max’s 
visible perplexity and dejection, without effecting 
the object of her expedition. Another journey 
was made with no other result to the same distant 
point of the outskirts of the city, on the after- 
noon of Tuesday. When a third futile excursion 
to the same spot had occasioned her another 
renewal of disappointment on Wednesday after- 
noon, Phyllis had cause to fear she would only 
waste time and pains by journeying again to St. 
Antoine’s unlovely boulevard. 

To account for her cousin’s absence from the 
boulevard, which had been of late his usual 
place of resort in the afternoon, Phyllis had 
recourse by turns to several different conjectures. 
Marion Hope might have found another bench 
for him in an open space nearer their abode, and 
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might prefer it to the seat under St. Antoine’s 
big tree from mere considerations of convenience. 
Possibly she had conceived a repugnance to the 
spot that saw her felled to the dust by her 
tyrant’s fist. It was only natural for her to 
avoid the place that had witnessed her humilia- 
tion. It seemed more probable that the prying 
béquine, of whom she had spoken on Saturday 
afternoon in a tone of suspicious antagonism, was 
the cause of Marion Hope’s non-appearance on 
the boulevard, whither she had led her blind 
master so often. Again, the illness of either of 
them might account for their absence. He might 
be too sick to wish to smoke his pipe in the open 
air; or she was no longer able to conduct him to 
and fro to the bench he had so often occupied. 
Of course Phyllis knew that, with the aid of 
the sergents de ville, she could easily ascertain 
Cyril Twyford’s lodging in a capital where every- 
one lives more or less under the surveillance of 
the police. But as she could not obtain the 
assistance of the sergents without according them 
a measure of confidence that would imperil her 
own peculiar privacy, care for her own conveni- 
ence combined with obvious considerations for 
her cousin’s interests to withhold her from going 
to the agents of the Hétel de Ville. Nor did 
she care to consult Owen Daylesford respecting 
her present difficulty, as it would be impossible 
x2 
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to speak frankly to him on the subject without 
telling him much to her cousin’s shame, and also 
telling him more than she wished him to know 
of the incidents that had driven her from Eng- 
land. Unwilling to consult either the police or 
the clergyman, Phyllis thought she had better 
wait a few days with such patience as she could 
command,.in the hope that chance or Max’s 
sagacity would afford her the information she 
needed. 

Before she turned away in disappointment 
from the vacant bench for the third time, Phyllis, 
regarding her friend with impressive seriousness, 
said to him: “ You must find them, dear Max. 
You must look for them everywhere. Search 
for them in the dark streets, and narrow lanes, 
and squalid yards where the poor live. Go up 
the open stairs of such houses as my poor 
sick people live in, and too often die in; go up 
the open stairs to the attics, and look into every 
room with an open door, on the chance of find- 
ing them. You know what I say, dear Max, 
don’t you? Find him for me, good Max. In 
old time you did not like him, because you knew 
he would one day do me great harm. But now 
that he has done me all the harm he could, and 
can never again do me harm—now that you have 
no reason to fear him for my sake, you don’t hate 
him, but from pity you rather like him—eh, 
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Max? It was pity for him made you lead me 
to him the other day. Well, Max, I pity him 
too, and you in your pity must find him out, so 
that I in my pity may be of some use to him.” 

And, in answer to this serious address, Mr. 
Max raised his head well up, and, lifting his right 
fore-paw, put it into his mistress’s right hand; 
and, thus giving his paw upon the bargain, Mr. 
Max nodded his head with energetic significance 
at least half a hundred times, and at each nod 
his eyes brightened as they stared into his 
mistress’s eyes. 

During the next few days Mr. Max and Phyllis 
conferred with one another frequently on the 
same subject. LTvery morning, on bidding him 
good-bye at the door of the house where she 
was just then nursing a poor woman in the last 
stage of consumption, Phyllis said to her dog 
encouragingly, ‘‘Good luck go with you, Max. 
Find him out for me, old friend!” And at the 
close of every unsuccessful day she said sympa- 
thetically, ‘‘ Don’t be down-hearted, old fellow. 
Perhaps you’ll find him to-morrow.” 

Whether chance aided Mr. Max is one of those 
many questions that can never be answered ; but 
certain it is that Mr. Max fully justified Phyllis’s 
confidence in his sagacity. For on the fourteenth 
day after their last futile expedition to the 
Boulevard St. Antoine, just as she was leaving 
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the house of her slowly dying patient, Phyllis 
saw Max coming at a round pace down the street 
towards her, with the air of a dog charged with 
intelligence requiring immediatedelivery. Bound- 
ing to his mistress, who had so opportunely left 
the house where she had expected to be detained 
to a later hour, Max leapt about her with mani- 
festations of exuberant delight that only admitted 
of one explanation. 

“You dear boy, you good and very best of 
boys!” cried the nursing Sister, patting her dog’s 
head again and again, coaxing his neck with both 
her hands, raising his fore part so that his front 
legs embraced her waist, and in a score of other 
ways behaving as wildly as Mr. Max himself. 
“Tf you had no cruel, barbarous muzzle about 
your honest mouth, your great, deep, bellowing 
barks would tell me no more than the yaps you 
shoot out at me through those absurd wires. I 
knew you would find him, you good fellow. I 
have told you so over and over again, when you 
were despairing of success. And, now that you 
have found him, you must take me to him. Yes, 
at once. Take me to him at once. Goon; I'll 
follow.” 

And, nothing loth to obey this welcome order, 
Mr. Max was starting off at a trot when, sud- 
denly bethinking of the slowness. with which his 
mistress, In common with all other human crea- 
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tures, moved, he fell back into a pace that would 
allow her to follow him conveniently in the 
direction of the Boulevard St. Antoine. But, 
instead of going so far as that unsightly boule- 
vard, he led the way to a house, standing as 
though it would fall the very next moment, in 
the closest, dingiest, foulest yard of the very 
worst quarter of all Brussels. If she had not 
been too excited to have a thought for danger, 
Phyllis—protected though she was by a habit 
that would have ensured her safety and even 
respectful treatment in any but the very worst 
haunts of Belgian burglars and cut-throats— 
would have hesitated to thread this loathsome 
quarter with no better guardian than a muzzled 
dog. In truth, it was no district for a gentle- 
woman in any costume to visit. And many a 
long year had passed since a woman of Phyllis’s 
delicacy and refinement had stepped the uneven 
stones of the long winding street, and of the 
narrower and even filthier alley through which 
Max conducted her to a yard, which they en- 
tered by a low passage, under the first-floor 
of a ruinously antique building, that may- 
hap had been a noble’s house in the days of 
the Spanish occupation. After crossing this by 
no means spacious yard, it was necessary for 
Phyllis to penetrate another dilapidated tene- 
ment by another and darker passage, so as to 
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enter a still smaller court, on the farther side of 
which she saw a tall house, standing higher than 
all the neighbouring houses, by the full height of 
its singularly lofty roof, and inclining forwards as 
though it would tumble headlong in another 
moment with a prodigious crash into the yard 
beneath. 

Never too heedful for her safety, just now 
absolutely reckless of it, Phyllis, quickening her 
pace so as to keep close to Max’s tail, approached 
the outer door of this tottering tenement by a 
high flight of stone steps, and having thus en- 
tered the house made quick work of climbing 
the stairs, set after set, by which her dog led her 
up to the very topmost garret of the high roof. 
It seemed to her, as she hastened upwards, that 
there would never be an end to the climbing. 
As soon as she had mounted to the top of one 
flight, she was at the foot of another, with Max’s 
heels three good paces before her. In her wed- 
ding trip, she had climbed the belfries of Bruges 
and Ghent, and ascended to the top of the 
cathedral tower at Antwerp; and as she raced 
after her dog up the successive and darksome 
staircases of this. ancient house, in the back-yard 
_ of a Brussels back-yard, she remembered the 
fatigue of mounting those belfry-towers in that 
joyful time, six long years since. 

At length she stood on the topmost stair; and 
then, after resting for half a minute, she en- 
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tered the room, to whose threshold she had 
come with so much labour and no small peril. It 
was a long, low, narrow garret, running the 
whole breadth of the roof from east to west, 
and having a window at either end. Ata glance 
she noticed that these windows were open, so 
that the west wind played freely through the 
long chamber. Almost at the same glance she 
saw that the room contained two low beds—the 
one bed near the door at the west end, the 
other bed at the east end of the room. She saw 
in the middle of the space between these beds a 
small table, with plates and bottles, and a few ' 
culinary utensils upon it. She saw two vacant 
chairs near the table. She noticed all these 
things, and was struck by the quietude of, the 
sordid chamber before she observed that each of 
the beds had an occupant. 

On the bed near. the door lay Marion Hope, 
the effects of the blow, given her more than a 
fortnight before by Cyril Twyford, being still 
apparent in the yellow discolouration of the skin 
about her left eye. Her shapely arms, bare from 
wrist to elbow, were extended on the grimy 
coverlet of her filthy pallet ; her neck and well- 
formed bust were exposed to view; and from 
the unintelligent dullness of her open eyes it was 
manifest to the Nursing Sister that she was lying 
in the wakeful stupor that often precedes the 
delirium of typhoid fever. At the faintly uttered 
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prayer for water that came from her parched 
lips, Phyllis hastened to the table, and finding 
some water in a jug that stood on it, gave the 
sufferer a draught of the impure drink that 
was partly accountable for her illness. Hav- 
ing thus allayed Marion Hope's thirst for a few 
seconds, and replaced the drinking-vessel on the 
table, Phyllis walked to the other bed,—to see 
her cousin lying, straight, still, sightless, and 
dead upon it! From the composure of the 
features, which had recovered something of 
the beauty that distinguished them in his early 
manhood, Phyllis saw at once that Cyril Twy- 
ford had gone beyond the reach alike of human 
blame and human pity. At the same time, from 
experience that had come to her during her 
residence in Brussels, Phyllis saw that his form 
and face were indebted to human care as well as 
to death’s softening touch for their decent dis- 
position and aspect. Clearly Marion Hope had 
tended the dead man even to his last breath, and 
had prepared him for an even narrower couch than 
the one on which he lay, before she had thrown 
herself, weary and burning with fever, on her 
own squalid mattress. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
NEW TREATMENT. 


In the hysterical vehemence of her demeanour 
and speech to Dr. Maitland, Erica Rapier gave 
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vent to feelings of dismay and remorse that had 
been gathering within her breast for many weeks 
before she threw herself at the feet of the 
physician, who, from an early date of Arthur 
Champion’s illness, had entertained vague and 
disquieting suspicions that she was somehow ac- 
countable for her brother-in-law’s trouble of 
mind and body. 

In justice to a lady who merits little pity, let 
it be admitted that, from the inception of her 
designs till the moment of their partial success, 
Erica Rapier never for an instant imagined that 
her victory over Phyllis might result in Arthur 
Champion’s death, or occasion him any shock 
from which he would not quickly rally. There 
are women who imagine that horses and men are 
strong enough to bear anything, and Erica Ra- 
pier was one of these women. So long as a 
horse went as fast as she wished, it never occurred 
to her that the animal might be overdriven. So 
long as he kept it to himself she had thought 
for no man’s trouble. Unaware that the nervous 
sensitiveness of finely organized and _ highly 
educated human creatures is usually proportion- 
ate to their muscular vigour, she mistook strength 
for insensibility, and credited the weak with 
degrees of nervous susceptibility from which 
physical weakness is usually exempt. It was her 
belief that women felt all kinds of pain more 
acutely than men, in proportion as they were 
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weaker than men.. Had anyone told her that 
the lash and thumbscrew inflicted keener tor- 
ture on strong men than on weak women, and 
that women can bear more turns of the rack 
than men without fainting, she would have de- 
rided the informant. Certain that men could 
bear almost any blow of a sentimental kind with- 
out serious injury, she had been under the im- 
pression that Arthur Champion would at the 
worst experience only transient discomfort from 
imagining himself deceived and dishonoured by 
his wife. Could she have deemed it possible 
that her scheme for ousting Phyllis from her 
husband’s affections might kill him, or mar his 
health and happiness for any considerable time, 
she would never have carried it out, or even have 
entertained it seriously. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that, 
if she had no prevision of its deplorable effects 
on Arthur Champion, she expected her action to 
occasion Phyllis even sharper suffering than it 
was destined to occasion her husband. From 
the outset of her conspiracy with Cyril Twyford 
she had thought it possible and probable that 
Phyllis’s reason-would fail under the anguish 
they meant her to endure. She even thought it 
more than possible that Phyllis would languish 
and die of grief and shame, without first losing 
her reason. And Miss Rapier contemplated both 
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of these contingencies without any compunctious 
pity for her victim. In her milder moods it 
was a matter of indifference to her whether Phyllis 
died quickly of a broken heart in a. lodging of 
her own selection, or more slowly in a madhouse 
to which she had been consigned without her 
consent. But there were moments when Miss 
Rapier’s pulses were quickened pleasantly by the 
thought that the speedier was the more probable 
of the two fates, and that by perishing with con- 
venient quickness after her divorcement, Phyllis 
would afford one of her survivors a greater sense 
of security, and relieve her husband of a depress- 
ing embarrassment and responsibility. 

Not that Erica Rapier was animated by any 
vehement hatred of the woman for whom she 
wished nothing better than death or incurable 
madness. On the contrary she had a considerable 
friendship for her, honouring her for her good- 
ness, and liking her for the qualities that made 
her an agreeable fireside companion. There was 
not a grain of sincerity in the professions by 
which Miss Rapier had planted in Cyril Twyford’s 
mind the conviction that she detested her brother- 
in-law’s wife. The regard Miss Rapier had for 
the woman she did her utmost to ruin was largely 
qualified by affectionate approval. Indeed, the 
spirit in which she sacrificed Phyllis from motives 
of policy, resembled the frame of mind in which 
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many a sovereign has, on public grounds, sent to 
the scaffold a statesman who enjoyed his un- 
qualified esteem. She wished to put Phyllis into 
a lunatic asylum or a grave, from no vindictive 
sentiment, but simply in order that Phyllis might 
be out of her way. 

But because a lady may desire and have the 
courage to compass the death of a person who 
stands in the way of her happiness, it does not 
follow that she can contemplate calmly the death 
of the man whom she loves so passionately that 
she wants to be always in his company. Still 
less does it follow that she has the nerve to 
persist in a course that by killing him will make 
her guilty of his murder. It was only natural 
for Erica Rapier to be stricken with dismay and 
penitence when it gradually became obvious to 
her that; whilst sparing the life she hoped 
to destroy, her action threatened speedy extinc- 
tion to the life for whose preservation she was 
capable of sacrificing her own existence. Under 
the influence of terror and remorse, it was also 
natural for the woman, who in her mad and 
morbid way loved Arthur Champion passionate- 
ly, to be ready to save him at the expense of 
her own happiness from the pit into which he 
seemed to be sinking irrecoverably through her 
agency. But when she had come to a state of 
mind to undo her own mischief at the cost of 
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her own happiness, several weeks had still to 
pass before she could bring herself to undo it by 
the sacrifice of her place in Arthur Champion’s 
esteem, as well as of the domestic position which 
she had recovered with so much pains. 

In the meantime, she hoped to extricate Ar- 
thur Champion from his troubles, and restore 
Phyllis to his arms without revealing her own 
evil behaviour to either of them. It seemed to 
her that, by liberal payment for the service, she 
might induce Cyril Twyford to make a confession 
that, without inculpating her in any way, would 
satisfy Arthur Champion of Phyllis’s innocence. 
In making such a confession, Cyril Twyford 
could not intensify the resentment he had al- 
ready kindled in Sir Arthur Champion’s breast. 
It was even possible that the confession would 
allay the resentment. Anyhow, Cyril Twyford 
would put himself in no danger by making the 
confession. As Arthur Champion had not has- 
tened to shoot Cyril Twyford for seducing 
Phyllis from the ways of womanly honour, it 
was not likely that, on recovering his strength, 
he would shoot the artist for only making it 
appear that he had so dishonoured her. Nor was - 
it probable that he would use the law for Cyril 
Twyford’s punishment, and by a criminal prose- 
cution give publicity to matters that, for Phyllis’s 
sake even more than for his own comfort, he 
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would wish to withhold from general notoriety. 
It was not likely that he would desire to put his 
wife’s cousin in a felon’s dress, or that Phyllis 
would allow him to gratify the desire should he 
entertain it. Moreover, in a foreign country, 
Cyril Twyford would be beyond the reach of 
the English criminal law. It was, therefore, obvi- 
ous to Miss Rapier that Cyril Twyford would not 
be deterred by fear of consequences from making 
such revelations as would serve her purpose,— 
from making such disclosures as would result in 
the immediate reunion of Sir Arthur and Lady 
Champion, without weakening their confidence 
in their dear Erica’s devotion and loyalty. Nor 
could she doubt that Cyril Twyford would for 
adequate payment again act in SGT to her 
instructions. 

But to recover her discarded tool, and come © 
to terms with him for a new enterprise, it was 
first of all necessary for Miss Rapier to learn his 
place of abode. Aware that soon after their 
last interview he had gone abroad, she supposed 
he was somewhere on the Continent, and had 
already dropped into a state of abject indigence, 
that would make him glad to do her bidding for 
a few thousands of pounds. She assumed that 
he was by this time quite blind. That he had 
passed to another world was a contingency she 
might well have taken into consideration. But 
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it had never occurred to her that he might have 
found a pauper’s grave in a foreign land, when 
she instructed her man of business to insert ad- 
vertisements in Galignani’s newspaper, and put 
himself in communication with the police of 
foreign capitals, and spend money freely in half 
a hundred different ways, for the discovery of the 
sightless and broken outcast. And almost to the 
last day of her attendance at her brother-in-law’s 
bedside, whilst to her growing horror and re- 
morse he sank gradually under her eyes into the 
very jaws of death, she clung desperately to the 
failing hope that even at the last hour Cyril 
Twyford would come to her relief, and, taking 
their common iniquity and crime to himself, 
would make the imperfect confessions and utter 
the truths, largely qualified with falsehood, that 
could alone restore Arthur Champion’s confi- 
dence in his wife, without destroying or diminish- 
ing his confidence in his sister-in-law. 

It is not wonderful that she clung despairingly 
to this delusive hope, even as a drowning wretch 
in the wild, wind-swept sea holds on to the 
broken spar, and hugs it convulsively though he 
knows its cruel impotence to save him from 
quick destruction. It is not wonderful that, in its 
womanly weakness, and in spite of all its un. 
womanly strength, her soul revolted from the 
thought of confessing to Arthur Champion all 
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the mean deceits and monstrous villainies of the 
plot, in which Cyril Twyford had been her obse- 
quious and servile tool. It is not wonderful 
that, in her dread of the scorn and disgustful 
repugnance which the revelations would excite 
in the man whose homage had long been her 
heart's one solitary source of gladness, she 
deferred to the last moment—to a moment al- 
most too late for the achievement of her purpose 
—to pour with her own lips and her own voice, 
into his ears the avowals that might restore him 
to health of body and mind, and must render her 
unutterably odious to him for ever. Pity rather 
than contempt is due to this woman, with all her 
far stronger claims to scorn than to compassion, 
that even at the last moment she took upon herself 
the infamy, which she had hoped to put upon her 
subordinate in a foul conspiracy, and, that ere 
the time for effectual disclosures had quite gone 
by, she had the courage to speak the words 
which could not fail to make her henceforth 
hateful and unutterably abominable to the man 
she adored. It is something to her credit that 
even then she had the courage to make the self- 
sacrificing confessions which proved that, all her 
wickedness and sins against him and Phyllis not- 
withstanding, she cared more for his happiness 
than her own honour, and loved herself less than 
she loved him. 

Arthur Champion’s silent chamber was steeped 
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in the amber light of the falling sun, when, 
after sending away the servants who for nearly 
five months had helped her to nurse him, Erica 
Rapier seated herself beside the couch on whose 
inclined plane he was resting. And having thus 
placed herself directly under his keen and anxi- 
ous eyes, she entreated him to permit her by a 
nod to speak to him of Phyllis. 

“ven if you do not give me the permis- 
sion, Arthur,” she said, with gentle decisiveness, 
“TY shall speak of her for your sake and my own 
soul’s sake, although I promised you twelve 
months since never to mention her name in your 
hearing till you gave me leave to mention it. 
But,” she continued, after a brief pause, when he 
had made a slight assenting movement of his 
head, “before I tell you things that will alto- 
gether change your opinion of me, and cause 
you to think me a strangely evil woman, let me 
remind you of the time when you made your 
first visits to Thurlow Lodge. You must let me 
preface, what I am going to tell you to my own 
scorching shame about Phyllis, with a reference 
to that long-away time before you married my 
sister, and also with a reference to my life in 
England from the time of your marriage with 
Mildred to the time of your return from India. 
For in the influence you gained over me at the 
very threshold of our friendship, and in the 
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strong love I have cherished for you from that 
distant time even to this hour, I hope you will 
discover not now, but at some future time, 
reasons for thinking forgivingly of me and my 
enormous wickedness.” 

With this exordium Erica Rapier opened the 
long and unvarnished narrative in which she told 
Arthur Champion all the particulars of her love 
for him—its origin in misapprehension followed 
quickly by maddening disappointment, its growth 
under circumstances peculiarly qualified to 
stimulate all the worst and most poisonous forces 
of her nature, its progress to the time when the 
jealousy and envy, begotten of her passion for 
him, inspired her to conceive and carry out a 
diabolical scheme for driving him and Phyllis 
asunder. Having made this confession, Erica 
Rapier, no longer sparing herself or palliating 
her enormities with allusions to her miserable 
passion, gave him the particulars of every step 
she had taken for the achievement of her execra- 
ble design,—showing him with microscopic exact- 
ness the arts by which she, craftily practising on 
his few infirmities of temper and disposition, had 
made him distrustful of his wife’s delicacy, then 
of her discretion, then of her truth, and then 
of her honour; until by so playing on his weak- 
nesses, she had brought him to a condition of 
mental and moral disease that made it possible 
for him to be imposed upon by the cunningly 
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devised and altogether spurious evidence of her 
infidelity. In conclusion, she told Arthur Cham- 
pion of the correspondence which she had main- 
tained with Phyllis by monthly letters ever since 
her flight from Somerset, adding that, though 
she could not tell him the fugitive’s place of 
retreat, she had no doubt that Phyllis would 
come out of it and make good speed to her hus- 
band’s bedside, as soon as she should have perused 
a letter which she (the deposing Erica Rapier) 
had that morning sent to her under cover of the 
Doctors Commons’ address. 

The amber light of the falling sun had perished 
into twilight, and the twilight which succeeded 
the golden glory had deepened into the deepest 
shades of evening, before Erica Rapier had poured 
all her marvellous tale into the ear of the mute 
recipient of her astounding revelations. And 
she had no sooner finished her stirring disclosures 
than she rose from her seat and left the room 
noiselessly as the shadow of her figure, that flitted 
over the opposite wall as she passed before the 
fire, whose flickering flames lighted the spacious 
chamber fitfully and capriciously. Insensible of 
her departure till he had been several minutes 
by himself, Sir Arthur Champion imagined her 
to be still by his side when, after descending to 
a room on the ground-floor of the house, she was 
holding a conference with the servants whom 
she appointed to attend their master by turns 
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during the coming night without her assistance. 

Three hours later, when Dr. Maitland entered 
the sick-room, he was accosted in a whisper by 
the valet, whose countenance wore a look of 
surprise that was fully warranted by the extra- 
ordinary character of the intelligence he gave the 
physician. 

“T had barely let down the upper end of the 
bed, and put Sir Arthur on the level,” said the 
whispering servant, “‘when he dropped off to 
sleep like a baby, doctor; and he has been sleep- 
ing, sir, ever since like an infant. But that’s the 
smallest part of the wonder, sir. When he had 
slept something better than an hour, Sir Arthur 
turned himself on his side without waking; and 
that is how he is lying now.” 

On approaching the bed, Dr. Maitland saw his 
patient lying on his side and sleeping’ tranquilly, 
whilst the scarcely visible moisture on the surface 
of his forehead afforded another indication of 
recuperative energy. And the doctor was still 
regarding these signs of improvement with equal 
surprise and pleasure, when Arthur Champion, 
lying on his left side, gave his two spectators 
another pleasant shock of astonishment, by raising 
his right arm, bending it, and dropping it lightly 
across his breast. 

‘Capital! capital!” the delighted doctor re- 
marked, in a whisper to the servant. ‘He is 
recovering sensation and muscular action as I all 
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along predicted he would recover them, till cir- 
cumstances compelled me to take a gloomier 
view of his case. Let him go on in this way, and 
he'll be talking to-morrow, and sitting at table 
before the end of the week.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CURRENTS FROM ANOTHER BATTERY. 

Tae tranquil slumber, in which we left Sir Arthur 
Champion at the close of the last chapter, was 
prolonged for twelve hours; and at the close of 
the long and refreshing sleep, when he had fully 
regained his consciousness and taken time to 
reflect on all that his sister-in-law had said on 
the previous evening, he caused his valet the 
liveliest astonishment by saying, 

‘Stephen, I have regained my voice, and [ 
feel very much better. Bring me tea, bread and 
butter, and an omelette, and you shall see me 
make a good breakfast.” 

Two hours later, when he had breakfasted 
with the appetite of a schoolboy rather than of 
an invalid, feeding himself and raising his cup to 
his lips as though he had never lost the use of 
his hands, he asked for his letters and the Times, 
as though he had never ceased to take an interest 
in the daily papers and the postal deliveries. 

Amongst the letters, that Stephen brought him 
in obedience to this order, was an envelope 
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directed to him in a familiar writing that con- 
tained an epistle in the same familiar writing ; 
and Sir Arthur Champion's eyes had no sooner 
lighted on this envelope of foreign manufacture 
than he seized it with alacrity, and hastened to 
possess himself of its contents. One of the post- 
marks on the envelope was “ Bruxelles,” and 
the epistle was written from first to last by a 
hand that Arthur Champion had not pressed to 
his lips for many a dreary day, wasted week, 
miserable month. But why make mystery of 
this letter, its writer, and its contents? It is 
true that Phyllis never intended it for publica- 
tion, and will feel no little annoyance on seeing 
it submitted to her re-consideration in clear, 
incisive, emphasizing type. But novelists are 
allowed to take strange liberties with their 
heroines; and readers enjoy the disclosures that 
offend their good taste. Moreover, Phyllis is just 
the woman to pardon everybody and anything. So 
here is the letter, just as she wrote it currente 
calamo, and just as Arthur Champion read it, 
with tearful eyes. 
“St. Augustine’s Home for Nursing Sisters, 
“ Rue de Louvain, Brussels. 
‘Dear, DEAR HusBanp, 

“ Almost as soon as you have read 
this hasty letter, I shall be with you, pouring 
into your ears intelligence that should be given 
by word of mouth rather than by the pen. To- 
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gether with much sad news, I shall bring with 
me the joyful intelligence that, for several days, 
has been making me count the hours and minutes 
till I should be free to hasten to you. My last 
letter was written to you from this pleasant place, 
where I have been living under the protection of 
my old friends, Owen Daylesford and Augusta 
Wilbraham, from the very week in which I left 
Queenscote. Heaven had charge of me, dear 
Arthur, when I fled to this place from the trou- 
ble which has tried our love, only to deepen 
and strengthen and exalt it. Well may 1 speak 
of myself as having been led by God’s own hand 
to the place where the time of our severance has 
passed less dolefully to me than it could have 
passed in any other retreat, and where I have 
gained the information that will relieve your 
mind completely of the painful impressions 
which, twelve months since, made me the object 
of your generous compassion. Sheltered by St. 
Augustine's Home for Nursing Sisters, I have 
worn a Sister’s dress, and spent much of my time 
at the bed-sides of sick people; and my last 
patient—the patient who even yet remains on 
my hands and under my care—is no other than 
Marion Hope, the poor woman who waited upon 
me when I was last at Fairholt. Had it not 
been for dear old Max, who accompanied me 
from Queenscote to Brussels, and knows more 
than any other living dog about the ways and 
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needs of sick people, I should never have visited 
the wretched chamber where I found Marion in 
the first stupor of the fever that for several days 
seemed likely to put an end to her life. Only a 
few hours before Max led me to her, she had 
closed the eyes of my poor cousin, Cyril Twy.- 
ford, who was still lying in the squalid garret, 
dead of the fever that he had communicated to 
his nurse. Yes, [ had scarcely recognized Marion 
Hope, when I was looking down on the worn, 
restful, dead features of the erring and unhappy 
man under whose influence she fell when she 
was still a child. As you were not with me 
when I regarded my poor cousin’s still and silent 
face, it cannot be, dear Arthur, that resentment 
against my nearest kinsman and our unkindest 
foe has perished as completely from your breast 
as it has from mine. But, if you had been with 
me, you would feel as I do for him, and so be 
spared the hurtful disquiet of bitter recollections. 
My heart would be happier if my burning sense 
of injury had permitted me sooner to think less 
of the wrong he did me than of the misery and 
disease of mind that goaded the poor fellow into 
doing it; and when I have once utterly dissipated 
the misconceptions he occasioned you, I will 
think as seldom and lightly as possible of the 
troubles that came to us from his action. As 
for Marion Hope, it is a great comfort to me to 
feel she may live to be a happy and useful woman. 
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IT had reason for thinking favourably of her be- 
fore I came to her bedside; and, now that I have 
had opportunities for studying and testing her 
character, I have conceived a liking that might 
almost be called an affection for her. Though 
she received in her childhood no training superior 
to the ordinary education of an artizan’s daughter, 
and spent her later time in circumstances that 
would have extinguished the delicacy of many a 
woman, her manner is not without indications of 
natural refinement. And she has some noble 
qualities. You will smile when I credit her with 
loftiness of spirit, but [I can assure you that I 
have seen her display genuine magnanimity. If 
you had heard her speaking to me only the other 
day of her little boy, who died in the same month 
that gave us our darling, you would have been 
touched by the womanly tenderness of her simple 
words. Of course she has failings. How should 
a woman of her experiences be otherwise than 
faulty P Possibly the influence of extreme illness, 
whilst showing me her better traits, has relieved 
her only for the moment of characteristics that 
may re-appear by-and-by, and render me less 
hopeful for her. But I think I have formed a 
fair estimate of her nature. Anyhow, an ill way 
of living has not extinguished her moral sensi- 
bility, however much it may have deadened her 
conscience in the least excusable periods of her 
regrettable career. The confession by which she 
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has enabled me to account for all the delusive 
appearances that resulted in my flight from 
Queenscote, after they had afforded you, dear 
Arthur, an occasion for revealing to me all the 
sweetness and grandeur of your generous nature, 
was made altogether of her own accord. It 
gratifies me in no ordinary degree to know that 
I put no pressure on her to win the confession. 
It was her own voluntary communication, made 
of her own free will at the prompting of a sense 
of duty, which I had done nothing to quicken. 
No sentiment of gratitude to her nurse moved her 
to make the revelations her nurse was longing 
for. Indeed she made them without the faintest 
suspicion that I was the lady whom she had 
personated in the Isle of Wight. For my cos- 
tume, giving me very much the appearance of a 
Belgian béguine, had disguised me so effectually, 
that she never recognized me as the Lady Cham- 
pion she had seen at Fairholt, until at the con- 
clusion of her statement I removed my cumbrous 


white linen head-dress, and showed her who I was. 


‘“When she told me that she wished for her 
soul’s peace to speak to me of a.matter that lay 
heavy on her conscience, in order that she might 
learn from me how she had better make repara- 
tion to a lady whom she had grievously wronged, 
_ I advised her to tell her story to Mr. Daylesford ; 
and, if she had been guided by me in this affair, 
she would have made her confession to a clergy- 
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man instead of to her nurse. But, when she per- 
sisted in her desire, I consented to it, and in due 
course I received from her own lips a full and 
frank account of what she called ‘the greatest 
wickedness of all her wicked life.’ From her I 
learnt that the flowers had been placed in the 
drawing-room at Fairholt for the express purpose 
of making me turn faint, and that my long sleep 
in the bed-room of the farmhouse was the result 
of a strong dose of laudanum, given to me ina 
glass of wine whilst I was battling with the 
faintness. From Marion, also, I learnt that, whilst 
I was sleeping at Fairholt, she went to Shanklin, 
wearing my bonnet and dust-cloak, and carrying 
with her my parasol and waterproof. Of the 
other particulars of her statement | will say noth- 
ing till I can tell you of them by word of mouth. 

‘That the poor woman believed every word 
of her statement I am certain. I have no doubt 
that in every particular of her statement she 
spoke honestly ; but, though I have not even the 
faintest doubt of her truthfulness of intention, 
some of her statements are so incredible that I 
cannot do otherwise than regard them as the 
erroneous assertions of a person labouring under 
painful misconceptions and egregious misdirec- 
tion. Through tenderness for the dead, I may 
not be wanting in bare justice to the living; and 
I should be wanting in loyalty to one of my 
closest and dearest friends—a friend who has 
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added to the brightness of my happiest time, and 
sustained me with her sympathy in my hours of 
darkest tribulation—were I to believe what 
Marion Hope has been induced to believe about 
her. But enough, dear husband, of talking by 
the pen. A few hours more, and we shall be 
speaking together, face to face, hand in hand. 
As I think of it, I feel you touching me. Can 
it really be true that all my life here will soon 
be a thing of the past? Am I ungrateful to the 
dear friends, who have been so good to me in 
this foreign land, that the thought of leaving 
them is a delight unqualified by a single feeling 
of regret? Only a few hours since I laid aside 
my ‘Sister’s’ costume, and already I would fain 
forget all about it. My one desire is to be with 
you, and live evermore in the love that touches 
and colours and covers all the affections of my 
heart. Dear, dear, noble, sacred husband, never 
since that happy morning six years since, have [ 
been less than your completely loving wife; and 
now more than ever am I your own loving and 
unutterably happy ‘ PHYLLIS. 


‘“P.S.—I had put this poor dumb letter into 
an envelope, and directed it to you at Queens- 
cote, when, chancing to glance at an English 

~~ paper, I read a paragraph that speaks of you as 
~~ still lying at your house in St. James’s Park in ‘a 
state of extreme prostration that occasions your 
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physicians the gravest apprehensions.’ The para- 
graph speaks of you as having been in a precari- 
ous condition for several months. This is my 
first and only intelligence of your illness, though 
Erica has written to me every month since I have 
been here. Her silence had, of course, a kind 
motive; but I regret it none the less. For, had 
I known of your illness, I should have come to 
you days since. What a mother I am not to 
have sent a message of love to my own, own 
boy! Rivers of kisses to you, dear husband ; 
and pass them all on to him. How I long to 
have the darling again on my lap, laughing up at 
me as he pulls my hair. ‘* PHYLLIS.” 
This was the letter that in an hour did what 
Dr. Hegel’s galvanic currents had failed to 
accomplish in successive months. This was 
the letter that, as Arthur Champion read and 
re-read it with happy and tearful eyes, made 
his heart a galvanic battery that drove streams 
of electric force through every organ and mus- 
cle of his body, awakening the dormant ener- 
gies of the long torpefied system, substituting 
sensation for numbness, conquering the hyster- 
ical paralysis, and making the nerves quiver 
with delicious tremulousness from head to foot. 


, CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE END OF IT. 
Srx months have passed since Phyllis wrote the 
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letter to which the writer of this page has just 
given unauthorised publicity; and Sir Arthur 
and Lady Champion are spending the Easter 
holidays in Somerset, watching the grey and red- 
brown branches of the Queenscote timber assume 
their seasonable greenness under the blue skies 
of a balmy spring. Gradually Sir Arthur Cham- 
pion has recovered all the strength taken from 
him by almost fatal sickness; and were it not 
for the dust of whiteness on his darksome hair, 
and a few ineffaceable lines, set by vanished 
sorrow in his face, he might be said to have 
regained all his former good looks, together with 
all his former vigour. To-morrow, Lord and 
Lady Rendham are coming to Queenscote; and 
before Sir Arthur and Lady Champion return to 
town for Parliament and the season, they hope 
to see Archie after his tour round the world. 
Of course Phyllis’s ‘‘own boy” is not absent 
from the home of his forefathers. And of course 
the master and mistress of the fair domain are 
seeing their neighbours. But to-day they are, 
and have been by themselves, unassailed by 
callers, and without a staying guest in the house. 

It is needless to say that Phyllis had not been 
long in England after her return from Brus- 
sels, when she knew, all that is known to every 
reader of this book, of the part played by Erica 
Rapier in the drama on which the curtain will 
soon fall. The discovery that Marion Hope’s 
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confession was all too true in respect to Arthur’s 
sister-in-law, could not failto occasion Phyllis poig- 
nant sorrow. But the reader has read this story to 
little purpose, who imagines that the sorrow was 
attended with vehement and lasting resentment. 
The woman, who had pardoned Cyril Twyford and 
conceived “a liking that might almost be called 
affection” for Marion Hope, was meek and mean- 
spirited enough to forgive Erica Rapier’s treachery, 
and to discover all the extenuating circumstances 
of her monstrous wickedness. Indeed Phyllis’s 
generosity caused her to write Erica certain 
letters, that would have been less extraordinary 
had the writer by marrying Arthur Champion 
given his sister-in-law good grounds for her envy 
and uncharitableness. Instead of reproaching 
Erica for all her perfidies and vindictive excesses, 
this vexatiously placable Phyllis entreated Erica 
Rapier to let by-gones be by-gones, and to live 
with her again as far as possible on amicable 
terms. But Phyllis received no answer to these — 
letters. | 

“‘T am afraid we shall never see her here again,” 
says Phyllis to her husband, as they sit together 
in the room where they have been taking after- 
noon-tea. 

“And I devoutly hope she will always keep 
away,” returns Arthur Champion, with even more 
hardness than heartiness. 
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“Don’t say that, dear. Think of all the bit- 
terness of spirit and maddening mortification 
that drove her to act so wrongly, and then pity 
her. Disease of mind has a stronger title to com- 
passion than mere sickness of body. Pity her.” 

‘My darling, I'll do neither the one nor the 
other,” answers Sir Arthur stoutly. ‘‘ As I have 
no intention to pity her, Iam in no humour to 
find excuses for her. Go on in this way, and you'll 
soon be asking me to thank her for the misery 
she caused us.” 

Curling her crimson lips, so as to show the 
prettiest and whitest set of teeth in all Somerset, 
Phyllis responds, 

‘** And you have more reason than you imagine 
to thank her for that. Ere now you have been 
thankful with less reason. For afterall, as things 
have turned out, she has done us good instead of 
harm. I used to think we could not love one 
another more deeply and strongly. But the 
troubles, which have only made us dearer to each 
other, make me question whether our mutual 
affection has even yet come to perfect develop- 
ment. Yes, dear husband, you can’t do better than 
thank Krica for all the good she has done us.” 

‘Forgiveness never was either my forte or my 
foible. And I have the less need to be placable, 
as my wife is so forgiving. Heaven bless you, 
Phyllis, you can pardon any wrong, and forgive 
even the devil!” ejaculates the husband, petu- 
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lantly in the first two sentences, and jocularly in 
the last clause of the speech. 

“Tt is better to forget one’s grievances than to 
nurse one’s anger,” urges the wife. 

‘By Heavens, Phyllis, you are more than 
human, if there is any truth in Pope’s line 

‘To err is human, to forgive divine.’ ” 

‘““Your poet’s verse would commend itself 
more fully to my judgment, if he had aimed at 
teaching that, forgiveness being a divine function, 
men should not arrogate to themselves the 
power of exercising it. What are the best of 
human creatures that they should presume to 
forgive even the worst of their kind?” urges 
Lady Champion, with a sweet seriousness. 

“*Forgive us our debts as we forgive -our 
debtors,” rejoins Arthur Champion, throwing 
the sacred words at Phyllis disputatiously. 

“Yes, yes; of course there is a kind of for- 
giveness of which human creatures are capable. 
But human forgiveness differs so essentially from 
divine forgiveness, that I wish we had another 
word for it. In men forgiveness is only the 
state of mind in which a sufferer dismisses re- 
sentment against the cause of his suffering and 
displeasure. What has such forgiveness in com- 
mon with the forgiveness of the Being who, 
though He has sympathy for the passions and 
weaknesses of all His creatures, is Himself incap- 
able of resentment or any other human passion.” 
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“True !” assents Sir Arthur Champion, hiding 
whatever doubts he has of his wife’s doctrine, 
lest they should make her change the subject. 

“ And, dear Arthur,” continues Phyllis, rising 
from her seat and approaching her husband so as 
to put her right hand fondly on his head, “if it 
is a person’s nature to feel resentment slightly 
and therefore to dismiss it quickly, he may not 
be better, though he is certainly more fortunate 
in that respect than those whose resentment is 
stronger and more enduring. So don’t call me 
a divine thing simply because I am one of the 
fortunate people who readily get the better of 
their resentment. I like your praise, when it 
is not out of proportion to my deserts. But I 
like your praise best when it is given by a kiss. 
You see, a kiss doesn’t overstate the case.” 

“Anyhow,” says Sir Arthur Champion, after 
he has given the kiss, “‘ Erica Rapier won’t dis- 


miss her resentment quickly against either you 


orme. “Iwas Dryden who sung, 


‘ Forgiveness to the injured does belong; 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.’ ” 


‘‘ And that is because they can’t pardon them- 
selves. The resentment we cherish for those we 
have wronged,” says Phyllis, with the air of a 
gentlewoman having had a vast deal of personal 
experience in the matter, ‘‘is in truth the 
resentment we feel against ourselves for hav- 
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ing wronged them. That is why I despair of 
winning poor Erica back to us. She will never 
forgive herself. To pardon others is easy in 
comparison with the difficulty of pardoning one’s 
self. The hardest enemy to forgive is the enemy 
in one’s own breast.” 

It was thus that unerring sympathy enabled 
Phyllis to realize the difficulty that to the last 
denied her the gtatification she would have ex- 
perienced in embracing Hrica and giving her the 
kiss of reconcilement. Powerless to forgive her- 
self, Erica Rapier could not respond to the gen- 
erous overtures of the woman she had wronged. 
Never again looking on Phyllis, she never spoke 
again either to her brother-in-law or her sister’s 
son. Breaking up her establishment in Regent’s 
Park, and letting to a stranger the house that 
had been her home for so many years, she passed 
the remainder of her days at Fairholt, brooding 
over the disappointments that had disordered her 
mind and poisoned her temper, without utterly 
extinguishing all the womanly qualities of her 
not altogether ungenerous nature. To this day 
in the hamlets round about the Portsdown, one 
may hear from the lips of peasants pathetic 
stories of kindness done to them by the imper- 
ious and miserable little gentlewoman, who had 
never been wanting in graciousness and benignity 
to her dependents, and in every stage of her 
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career had cared enough for the poor to enjoy 
the pastime of patronizing them. But this clos- 
ing term of her story was a brief one. Stricken 
by a painful malady which she endured with un- 
complaining fortitude, and tended only by servants 
in her last hours, Erica Rapier died at her Hamp- _ 
shire farm-house within four years of Cyril Twy- ree 
ford’s death; her last memorable achievement 
being the execution of the will by which she 
bequeathed all her property to Arthur, “the 
second son of Sir Arthur Champion of Queens-: 
cote, Somerset, baronet, and only child of that 
heavenly-minded woman, the present Lady Cham- 
pion.” Thus rendering atonement to one of 
the chief sufferers from her misbehaviour, for- 
given by others, but unforgiven by herself, Erica 
Rapier went from this perplexing life. 

Heaven guard all women from the trouble of 
brain and heart that made her so different from 
what she might have been ! 


THE END. 
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